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ANOTHER YEAR. 


New Year’s Song. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


A 


BY j. STARR HOLLOWAY. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by J. Starr Hottoway, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 
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An - other year! an-other year! Time stays not in his bus- y flight; How quick the 
An - other year! an - other year! Dear Ma-ry, we will not for - get, That we may 












































roll - ing tides ap - pear, How swift they van - ish from our sight; Butif a- 
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mid this va-ried scene The dear old year shallcome no more, What-ev - er 
joys, how-ev - er dear, That we have known in thedead past, But still may 
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or hopes have been, The New Year hath the same in store, What-ev - er 
this glad New Year, In which kind heav’n our lot has cast, But still may 
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Embroidery for a Flannel Skirt. 





te 


This very elegant model is of black velvet, trimmed with a fancy gimp, rich lace, and jet fringe. The 
back of the sack has ends like the front. This pattern makes up well in cloth of any color, trimmed with 
jet ornaments. 
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BEAD FRINGES. 


SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, WRAPS, ETC. 








THE EUDORA MANTLE. 


This graceful wrap, which, however, can —_ be worn with a trained dress, is of black velvet trimmed 


with bands of black satin and jet fringe. Thes 


narrow plaitings of velvet. 


reamers are of black satin, ornamented with jet cord and 
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Chain formed of Beads and Bugles, suitable for Bonnets. 
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THE HERMOINE PALETOT. 


(Back view.) 








(Front view.) 





Our model is of a very bright purple velvet cloth, richly braided in black, and trimmed with jet fringe. 
The sleeves are moderately wide, and ornamented with black silk braid studded with short jet bugles. 
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Braiding Pattern for a Child’s Dress. 
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WALKING SUIT 
y= 


Walking suit of cuir-colored reps, trimmed with bands of brown satin and small drops 
brown satin. The sack would look equally well if made of cloth to match, or a shade darker t 


The second skirt may be simulated by trimming. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


PHEMIE ROWLAND.* 


BY MARION HARLAND, 

“Miss ROWLAND!” 

The bookkeeper glanced up from the long 
lines of figures she was computing. She was 
young—just three-and-twenty—and a remark- 
able-looking girl. It was not that her eyes 
were brown and bright ; that the mouth, which 
might else have been objected to as large, was 
redly ripe as a June cherry, and held a wreath 
of perfect teeth ; that her brunette complexion 
was clear and warm, and just now flushed to 
brilliancy by the heat of the store. These at- 
tractions might have been massed in another 
face, and net have challeuged the second and 
more prolonged gaze most observers were con- 
strained to bestow upon hers. Her dark hair was 
parted on the left side, and, sweeping across 
the brow, made it square as well as broad, an 
effect heightened by the breadth of the under 
jaw, and the firm, cleft chin. The short bow 
of the upper lip bespoke decision and spirit ; 
the passionate pont of the lower was that of a 
petted and loving child. There were no unfin- 
ished curves, no lax lines in contour or in 
feature, and the expression of the whole was 
power—of feeling, as of thought. Her dress 
was simple in the extrem, 3d unsuited to the 
season. It was buff Nankeen, trimmed with 
black, and had evidently seen much use and 
several washings. Her only ornament was a 
small, old-fashioned brooch, containing a lock 
of gray hair, and confining a plain linen collar 
about the round, smooth throat. She sat upon 
a high stool at a desk, with a low railing 
around the top, set within a recess of the wall 
midway between the front door of the fashion- 
able fancy store and the great mirror at the 
farther end. 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1867, by Louis A. Gopery, in the clerk’s office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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™ What is it?” she asked, briefly. 

“Take twenty-six fifty out of that!’’ an- 
swered the saleswoman who had interrupted 
her, tendering two bank-notes. 

The bookkeeper inspected one more closely 
than she did the other. 

‘‘ That $20 is a counterfeit !’’ she pronounced 
in her abrupt fashion. 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

“Tf I were not, I should not make the asser- 
tion. Itis a counterfeit—and a poor one. Take 
it back to the person who offered it, and say 
uo.”” 

The other hung back. 

*“T don’t like to!” she objected, in a lower 
tone. ‘I shall offend her mortally, if I do. 
She is very rich and fashionable, and there is a 
gentleman with her. I can’t tell her she has, 
given me a bad note.”’ 

‘You take the responsibility of exchanging 
it, then?’ pulling open the money-drawer, as 
she said it. 

“Don’t be a fool, Phemie Rowland! I have 
not twenty dollars in the world !’’ 

“Get Mr. Arnold to break the news you are 
afraid to carry, if the customer is so valuable,”’ 
suggested Phemie, impatiently. ‘I hav’n’t 
time to waste in discussing the matter.’ 

‘He isn’t in, and he would send me off with 
a flea in my ear, if I were to go to him with 
such a request.”’ 

““Stay here by my desk, then, and I will 
settle the difficulty !”’ starting up, with the air 
of one whose forbearance was waxing low. 
“‘ Where is your rich and fashionable sensitive 
plant ?” 

“That is she! in the cashmere shawl and 
blue hat—talking with the tall gentleman by 
the left-hand counter.” 

Phemie Rowland stepped from the dais that 
held her desk and stool, and walked down the 
aisle between the counters, the doubtfal bill in 
her hand. Her gait was what might have 
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been expected, after a sight of her square face 
and ripe, resolute mouth—firm, but elastic— 
steady, yet graceful as the motion of a royal 
yacht through calm water. The gentleman 
conversing with the lady-customer had seen 
her, in the full glare of the central skylight, as 
she descended from the platform, and watched 
her approach, his eye and smile so abstracted 
from the subject of which his companion was 
speaking that she would have turned to see 
what had diverted his notice from her, had he 
not interrupted her'to say in a hasty “‘ aside’”’— 

“Look at this young lady as she passes us! 
She is superb !”’ 

Looking around in ready and piqued curios- 
ity, his fair friend met the cashier face to face, 
with a start and blush he mistook for confusion 
at seeing the object of remark so near them, 
but which Phemie knew was unwilling recog- 
nition. Her eyes were as quick, her memory 
as faithful when the features under the blue 
bonnet were revealed to her view, her self- 
command more perfect. She accosted the lady 
with grave civility. 

“I beg your pardon—but did you not buy 
three and a half yards of Valenciennes lace just 
now, for twenty-six dollars fifty cents, and 
offer two notes—a $10, and a $20in payment ?”’’ 

“T did!” haughtily. 

““T regret to say that this note is a counter- 
feit !’’ continued Phemie, involuntarily imitat- 
ing the other’s manner. ‘‘It was brought to 
me, and I, as the cashier and bookkeeper of the 
establishment, declined to receive it.’ 

The customer crimsoned furiously to the 
roots of her blonde frizettes. 

‘‘There is some mistake !’’ she protested, yet 
more loftily. ‘I had the bill, not ten minutes 
since, from the cashier at Wylie’s. His judg- 
ment is surely worth as much as yours.” 

“IT am accountable to Mr. Arnold for my 
action in these matters,’ was the answer, “If 
the bill is good, the cashier at Wylie’s will cer- 
tainly give you another for it, if you insist upon 
it. If I am right and he is wrong, you can 
compel him to do this.”’ 

‘* Allow me,”’ said the cavalier in attendance 
ipon the irate customer, touching his hat, as he 
took the note from Miss Rowland’s hand. “I 
am a tolerable critic of currency. And while I 
examine this, please give me your opinion of 
that .”’ presenting a bill for the same amount as 
that he had received. 

“It is a good one!” Phemie decided, with 
none of the pretty airs other girls of her class 
would have been likely to put on in conversa- 
tion with a young, handsome, and affable gen- 
tleman. 

Oblige me, then, by accepting it as a substi- 
tute for this apple of discord |’ he said, bowing 
to both ladies, as he put the condemned bill 
into his wallet and snapped to the clasp. 

His companion began a low protest, or what 
Phemie judged to be such from the accent, as 





the cashier moved away; but the relief ex- 
pressed in her countenance was not to be mis- 
taken, and wrought in the mind of those of the 
lookers-on the conviction that her dilemma 
would have been serious, but for the gallant 
intervention of her escort; that she had not 
the means of paying for the lace which had 
been cut off, if the bill she had offered were re- 
jected. It was an embarrassing position, and 
Phemie had the magnanimity to pity her, as 
she reflected upon it; to wish that she could 
have spared her the mortification, or made it 
less public. She despatched the change due the 
purchaser by Lucy Harris, the girl who had 
sold the lace, and plunged anew into the col- 
umn of figures. 

“You have offended Miss Mallory, Phemie !’’ 
the saleswoman was so ungrateful as to remark 
by and by, in passing. ‘‘She was as red in the 
face as a boiled lobster, and her eyes sparkled 
like a pair of percussion caps, when I handed 
her the change and told her how sorry I was 
she had been troubled about the note, but that 
you had the name of being over-particular in 
such matters. ‘I shall be careful not to subject 
myself to the chance of similar annoyances in 
future,’ she remarked, snappishly — meaning, 
of course, that she would steer clear of the store 
after this.’ 

Phemie made no reply. Her pen was slowly 
traversing the length of the page, at an eleva- 
tion of a quarter of an inch above the paper, 
her eyes following the course of the nib, as if it 
were the index of a patent computation. 

“Mr. Arnold will be mad as a March hare, 
if the affair gets to his ears,’’ persisted the in- 
truder, who seemed to be affluent in compari- 
sons. ‘‘I had rather be in any place than 
yours, when he comes to inquire about it.” 

The same silence and apparent deafness on 
the part of the person attacked ; but Lucy was 
not easily rebuffed. 

**T don’t wonder she was fretted !’’ hitching 
herself on to the corner of the railing by one 
elbow and fumbling with the pen-rack, in an 
irritating style that made Phemie tighten her 
fingers upon page and pen. “I shouldn’t re- 
lish being taken to task for passing bad money 
when my beau was by.’”’ 

Here, to the listener’s great relief, she had to 
obey a call ‘forward,’ but not without an 
audible mutter relative to “‘people who held 
themselves so almighty high and stiff !’’ 

Phemie pinned her thoughts, with her eyes, 
down to the routine of her appointed labor, 
through all the winter afternoon. If she were 
more taciturn and unsmiling than usual, no- 
body noticed it. She was never merry or con- 
versational in business hours. The frivolous 
gossips of the clerical sisterhood employed by 
Arnold & Co. were not tempted to hang about 
her desk on dull days, or during spare minutes 
on busy ones. She lived as essentially apart 
from them as if her sex and employment had 
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not been the same as theirs. ‘“‘ An automaton 
in Nankeen!”’ they called her, in derisive allu- 
sion to the material of her everyday garb, and 
they had an uncomfortable and very positive 
impression that she despised them rather more 
than they could her. Her fitness for her post 
was incontrovertible. She had gained it over 
the heads of a crowd of other applicants, and 
discharged the manifold and onerous duties per- 
taining to it, with industry and exactness that 
were absolutely unimpeachable. She wrote a 
rapid, legible hand, computed with swift cor- 
rectness, was ever self-possessed and on the 
alert for the interests of her employer, and 
never squandered a second of the time he had 
bought, upon the pursuits to which the other 
“young ladies” were, without an exception, 
addicted. No surreptitious novel, or equally 
contraband needlework ever nestled in her 
drawer or pocket, to be produced when the 
overlooker’s back was turned, and only such 
regards were upon the delinquent as were hood- 
winked by the kindness of a fellow-feeling. 
She never munched bon-bons, or nibbled slyly 
at sandwiches at unlawful seasons ; was never 
flurried, or pert, or insolent. 

‘In short’”’—Mr. Arnold had been heard by 
jealous eaves-droppers to declare, in humble 
and loyal imitation of the heads of certain great 
departments of a certain magnificent Govern- 
ment, whose employment of women as clerks 
is an honor to their economical instincts, if not 
to their hearts—‘‘ she does her work as well—if 
not better than any man I could engage for 
double what I pay her. If she has a feminine 
foible, I don’t know it. There should be more 
avenues of honorable labor opened to women, 
sir, and I am doing my best as a—ah—sort of 
pioneer in this respect.”’ 

Phemie had been very busy through all this 
day. The weather had been fine in the forenoon, 
and the store was thronged until near sunset. 
She was the last to quit the place, with the ex- 
ception of the porter, who eyed her sourly, as 
she bent over her ledger when the rest had hur- 
ried on cloaks and hoods, with an immense deal 
of cackling, and giggling, and loud talking, and 
departed to their homes and suppers. 

“Most through?” he said, breaking into a 
tedious calculation that had engrossed her for 
ten minutes, and which must be recommeneed, 
if she gave him a thought at this juncture. 

She did not reply until she had written the 
total at the foot of the page. ‘‘Give me a mo- 
ment more, please, James! Or, if you wil! 
leave the keys with me, I will see that every- 
thing is locked up, and deliver them at your 
house on my way home.”’ 

The man growled, dissentingly. “On your 
way home! You’! have to go six blocks out 
of your way to leave ’em! It’s too late and 
dark for young girls to be gadding about the 
streets alone, at any rate. The devil’s around 
like a roaring lion at night more than at any 





other time. If you were my child, you should 
be in by sundown.”’ 

** Necessity knows no law, James!’’ with a 
smile, at once amused and sad, ‘‘I thank you, 
though !”” 

She did not say for what. Only, when her 
task was accomplished—her cloak, a sacque of 
rough cloth, like a man’s dreadnaught, buttoned 
across her bust, and her gray beaver hat tied 
under her cleft chin—she spoke again, and in a 
milder voice. 

‘You were kind to wait upon me—very pru- 
dent to advise me to go home earlier. You are 
a good father, I am sure, and your daughters 
must love you dearly. Good-night!’’ 

‘“‘ Half-past seven !”’ she said to herself, glate- 
ing into a watchmaker’s window. ‘I am be- 
hind time. It is going to rain, teo!’’ Until 
seven o’clock of the next morning her time was 
her own—she belonged to herself. The first use 
she made of her liberty was to think and to say, 
half aloud: ‘‘Clara Mallory pretended not to 
know me!”’ 

She had beaten back the haunting thought a 
hundred times during the busy afternoon ; had 
reminded herself that wounded pride and affec- 
tion were private weaknesses that would clog 
thought and retard action in Mr. Arnoid’s 
behalf. But she had it out with these and 
Memory, in her two-mile walk through the 
damp, chilly streets. 

Clara Mallory had been her desk-mate at 
Madame Tourbillou’s seminary ; the most inti- 
mate associate of her out-of-school hours, five 
years ago. Mr. Rowland, if less wealthy, even 
then, than Clara’s father, occupied a higher 
position in society by virtue of his superior edu- 
cation and refinement, and lived in equal style. 
His daughters’ dresses at home and at school 
were as expensive as Clara’s, and in far better 
taste, while their advanced grade of scholarship 
gave them precedence of Miss Mallory with 
teachers and pupils, as did their breeding and 
personal advantages in the world outside the 
schoolroom. Euphemia Rowland, in the pride 
of her budding beauty and acknowledged tal- 
ents, might have selected a more brilliant and 
appreciative friend than the merely pretty 
and lively girl whom she elevated to the place 
of confidante, but this her generous affection 
forbade her to do. She learned to love Clara 
because they lived near one another, and shared 
the same form during lesson hours; because, 
being impulsive and warm-hearted, she must 
love somebody, and could not live unless she 
were beloved in return, and Clara’s profes- 
sions of boundless attachment allayed the latter 
craving. They had no secrets, therefore, that 
were not common property, and exchanged 
keepsakes as freely, if not as frequently, as they 
did thoughts, and lived on in happy, loving 
carelessness of sorrow or change, until both 
overtook Phemie, and swept her, with the rush 
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of an avalanche, out of sight and ken of the 
prosperous Mallorys. 

Mr. Rowland died suddenly, leaving his 
worldly affairs in a terribly involved condition. 
After a deal of trouble on the part of the execu- 
tors, the state of these was communicated to 
the family. They were penniless ; worse than 
that ; for the entire assets of the deceased failed 
to meet his liabilities, and the altered demeanor 
of fair-weather friends was justified in the popu- 
lar judgment, and, toa limited extent, in that of 
the bereaved relatives by the fact that others 
beside themselves—many of them creditors who 
could ill bear the loss—were sufferers by their ca- 
lamity. The eldest daughter, Emily—a comely, 
but by no means intellectual woman—had mar- 
ried, a few months prior to her father’s death, 
a young and prosperous merchant, who, albeit, 
not inclined by nature or habit to acts of dis- 
interested benevolence, could not do less than 
advance the first quarter’s rent of a small house 
in an unfashionable part of the city. To this 
the widow removed, while her weeds were yet 
fresh, with her four unmarried children—Char- 
lotte, Euphemia, Olive, and Albert. The eldest 
of these was twenty at the date of their reverses, 
the youngest but ten. Then commenced a 
struggle for life that merited the name. Fora 
while, the mother and daughters took in plain 
sewing; stabbed themselves from dawn until 
midnight with their needles to buy food for their 
mouths ; cheap clothing for their backs; fuel 
to warm them, and to pay the rent of the house 
that sheltered their fallen heads. I need not 
recapitulate the various stages of the unsuccess- 
ful experiment. Nor is it necessary to state 
that they found themselves, at the end of the 
trial year, worse in health and spirits than at 
the beginning, and so backward in pecuniary 
matters that Mr. Mandell, the son-in-law, was 
compelled to step forward with a grudged loan 
that should square the accounts of the past 
twelve months, and with a quantity of gratuit- 
ous advice relative to the future. 

He bestirred himself in good earnest, more- 
over, to prevent a recurrence of this disaster. 
He obtained for Charlotte a situation as in- 
stractress in the primary department of a ward 
school, in which women received most equitable 
salaries—averaging, all around, very nearly half 
the sum paid to men who did the same work, 
only not quite as well. For Phemie, he got a 
place as teacher of a country district school, and 
he would have bound the fifteen year-old Olive 
apprentice to a driving dressmaker, but for 

the obstinate representations of the other sisters 
that their mother was too delicate to undertake 
general housework, and required the assistance, 
if not the company, of one of her daughters. 
Albert went to a public school, clothed parti- 
ally by Emily from her husband’s cast-off gar- 
ments. The Mandells considered that they 
“had done well by their poor relations,” and 


from her first-born, was lavish of expressions 
of gratitude. That Charlotte and Euphemia 
did not echo these symptoms of depraved and 
thankless natures over which the exemplary 
brother-in-law sighed privately to his wife— 
which sighs of a generous heart were retailed 
faithfully by her to the distressed parent. 
Phemie was the most grievous thorn in the 
worthy man’s side. ‘She reminds me of the 
stick that was too crooked to lie still !’’ he said, 
plaintively, to the wife of his bosom. ‘There 
is no such thing as managing her. She has 
altogether too much will and too much head 
for a woman. Her sentiments and language 
border upon incendiarism !”’ 

This objurgation was called forth by her 
second change of avocations after he had estal- 
lished her, as he stated the case, ‘‘ most respect- 
ably.”’ She resigned the charge of the district 
school at the end of the session, although the 
trustees expressed themselves as entirely satis- 
fied with her, and requested her to stay with 
them anotherterm. She had discovered that the 
salary they gave her, being graduated by the 
same equitable scale as fixed her sister Char- 
lotte’s, did not equal by one-half that which 
they had paid her predecessor—a very youthful 
Sophomore, in need of funds to enable him to 
prosecute his studies. Her conduct of the 
school was confessed by all—trustees and pat- 
rons—to be superior to his. 

* And if I can do a man’s work, I should 
have a man’s wages!’ said the ardent and ig- 
norant child. 

This being out of the question—opposed to 
the genius of all masculine institutions—and 
the legal institutions of all countries are mas- 
culine—she threw up the situation and came 
home. She had husbanded every penny of her 
earnings, and pouring them into her mother’s 
lap in the midst of her pathetic rehash of Mr. 
Mandell’s prophecies of the ills to be expected 
from her—Phemie’s—‘“‘ outrageous and suicidal 
step’’—went out to seek for work. 

She found it in less than three days, at a 
desk in the State Treasury Department. She 
had solicited it in person, and the Chief, dis- 
covering, in the course of conversation, that 
her father had been an old friend of his, ven- 
tured upon the innovation of giving her the 
post upon terms that approximated honesty. 
She worked diligently and contentedly under 
his eye, for eighteen months, and Mr. Mandell, 
appreciative of the lifting of the strain upon 
his pocket, condescended to breathe a hope 
that ‘things might eventuate less disastrously 
than he had feared when Euphemia rushed so 
madly upon a course that was positively un- 
precedented, and which, he still thought, was a 
hazardous venture for a young lady, particu- 
larly one whose personal appearance was 80 con- 
spicuous.”” Then a new governor was elected, 

who knew not the chief, nor any of his party, 





Mrs. Rowland, who was apt to take her cue 


and he made clean work in the Treasury Office, 
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from the High Secretary down to the boy who 
swept the floors and fed the fires. 

Phemie had to march with the rest. She 
spent one afternoon and evening at home, the 
recipient of Charlotte’s sympathy; Olive’s 
kindly offices in the culinary line, and her 
mother’s lamentations and second-hand prog- 
nostications. The Mandell’s looked in, after 
tea, the following evening, and were astounded 
to learn that, after a long day’s tramp, Phemie 
had engaged employment as a saleswoman in 
the store of “Arnold & Co., Importers and 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Laces, ete.”’ 

“The compensation is pitiful—a dollar a 
day !’’ said Euphemia, the indomitable, sipping 
the milk and eating the stale biscuit that served 
her as a supper, after her protracted fast. 

*‘ But it is better than nothing. I only take 
the place as a stepping-stone to something 
better.”’ 

“It will pay the rent,’’ calculated Mr. Man- 
dell. ‘ And Charlotte gets three hundred more. 
That ought to supply your table. You should 
live quite comfortably upon that, with what 
your mother and Olive make by their needle- 
work.” 

** A hundred more at the utmost !’’ computed 
Phemie, to herself. ‘‘Items to be provided 
out of this—fuel, clothing, lights, and sundries. 
That will never do! I must strike higher !’’ 

She did, at the end of six months, by applying 
for, and proving her ability to fill the post of 
bookkeeper and cashier in Mr. Arnold’s estab- 
lishment, which then chanced to fall vacant. 
When she entered upon the duties of her ad- 
vanced position, at a salary of six hundred dol- 
lars a year, Mr. Mandell felt himself called upon 
to offer exceedingly guarded congratulations. 

“You should begin to lay aside something 
against a rainy day—at least, two hundred a 
year,” he said. ‘‘I can help you to some ex- 
cellent investments for small sums. Above 
all things, don’t let your extraordinary success 
betray you into extravagance.”’ 

The incorrigible spendthrift was thinking, at 
that very minute, in happy deafness to his 
prudential saws—‘‘ Now, Lottie shall take cod- 
liver oil, and next vacation, a trip to the sea- 
shore. Now, mother shall have flannel vests, 
and poor, dear Olly, at least one new dress; a 
serviceable merino, or all-wool delaine. Now, 
Bertie shall go to school a year longer. I hated 
the idea of his becoming an errand boy in Seth 
Mandell’s store. He shall have a thorough 
education, if I have to spend every dollar upon 
him that I can save from household expenses.”’ 

But prices took a rise before she had occu- 
pied her high stool a single quarter, and the 
end of the year brought consternation in the 
discovery that six hundred now-a-days went 
no further than four hundred used todo. The 
leaven that had sent everything else up with 
yeastly rapidity had not operated upon sala- | 


ries. These are regarded by church, state, and 
private corporations as strictly non-inflatable 
substances. When the rest of the universe is 
buoyant, they lie prone and impassive in a 
state that, as Gail Hamilton says of her trans- 
planted beetlings, gives to the word “ flatness”’ 
a new meaning. This is all right, of course, 
or it wouldn’t be so. Irrational, undisciplined 
Phemie had “incendiary” notions on this sub- 
ject also. I am ashamed to tell it; but she 
was only deterred from asking Mr. Arnold for 
an increase of wages by the earnest entreaties 
of her sisters and mother, and the almost tear- 
ful protestations of Mr. Mandell that she would 
thereby write her own discharge. 

“And situations are frightfully scarce just 
now,”’ he added. 

“That is true !’’ assented Phemie, candidly. 
‘Ah, well! I won’t let this bird out of my 
hand until I have secured his fellows in the 
bush.”’ 

These were no nearer capture now than when 
she made the promise. Prices were still up 
and salaries still emulated the withered beet- 
lings. There were a dozen applications for 
every vacant situation, and Phemie, not being 
a fool, held fast to her bird in the hand, how- 
ever lean he might grow. 

The struggle for a livelihood is seldom com- 
patible with a fight for a foothold in society. 
The Rowlands had not attempted the feat. 
They had no time to pay visits to the now re- 
mote quarter of the city in which they had 
ffrmerly resided, and it is to be presumed 
that their then acquaintances were troubled 
with a like poverty of the precious commodity, 
since they did not seek them out. When mis- 
fortune pricks one of the rainbow bubbles that 
float on the whirlpool of fashionable existence, 
who ever saw the rest stop to inquire into, or 
to bemoan its vanishment? Phemie had set 
all this in array before herself as many times 
as the recollection of her early intimates had 
crossed her mind. Mr, Mallory had lost money 
by Mr. Rowland’s failure, and being a vindic- 
tive man, it was to be expected that he should 
sunder Clara from her friend. Phemie had 
shed her last tears over the parting, four years 
ago. Time had blunted this sorrow, as he does 
all others. But that Clara should deliberately 
refuse to recognize her, should address her as 
a stranger not of her caste, was a surprise, and 
& severe one. 

*T could have existed without this lesson in 
human nature !”’ said the girl, in bitter sarcasm, 
trudging along in the rain that began to fall 
before half of her journey was accomplished. 

She did not mind bad weather, generally, 
but the effect of this shocking mist was singu- 
larly dispiriting. It sent her thoughts, by 
some inexplicable association of ideas, back to 
the bright and sheltered days of yore ; the win- 





ter evenings, glad with mirth and music, and 
the pleasant converse of the fireside ; when it 
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was easy to obey the injunction, ‘“‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,” the morrow crowned 
with hope, as to-day was with fruition. The 
solitary ring she wore had been a Christmas 
present from Clara on the last holiday they had 
passed together. Miss Mallory must have seen 
it upon the hand that held the disputed bank- 
note. It was not an ordinary pattern ; a gar- 
net heart set heavily in chased gold, relieved 
by lines of black enamel. Phemie plucked off 
her wet glove with the intention of removing 
the gage @’ amour that vas such no longer, but 
ehanged her purpose, while her fingers were 
upon the circlet. 

“T will not throw it away! People in our 
circumstances cannot afford to be wasteful! 
L’ll give it to Bertie, and let him sell it. It 
will help buy the Greek dictionary he is pining 
for. Where is the use of being in trade if one 
doesn’t learn to be mercenary? Seth would 
commend this disposition of a school-girl’s 
keepsake. It is quite in his line. Poor old 
ring! you have given me some happy moments 
in the past.’ 

She kissed it before she re-covered her hand. 
Her brother-in-law might well consider her ‘‘: 
queer mixture.”’ 

‘“‘Tf she had not recollected me, I should not 
have wondered. I have altered very much 
since we used to walk to school, arm-in-arm. 
My dress is a disguise in itself. Our smart 
housemaid of those times would have been 
ashamed to wear one like it when she opened 
the door for the postman. But Clara knéw 
ine! I am too familiar with her countenance 
to doubt that. I might add too used to the re- 
ception of cuts direct, not to understand the 
features of such. She knew me on the instant ; 
and dreaded Jest I should proclaim our former 
acquaintanceship before her distingué cavalier. 
He behaved handsomely ; extricated us from 
cur awkward situation very cleverly. So, she 
is to marry him—if Lucy Harris’s tattle is 
worthy of credit. I hope she will be happy!’ 

The vision of a home cozily luxurious; a 
loving husband, who accounted it a pleasure to 
foresee and supply every want of her he had 
wooed and won, of social pleasures and intel- 
lectual repasts, such as the wealthy command, 
and the poor in all but heart and brains vainly 
crave, what was this to the high-souled, great- 
hearted girl, who paid by her daily toil for the 
humble abode that barely held her mother’s 
household ; who had never had a lover whose 
mental qualifications she did not despise, and 
whose person was not disagreeable to her ; whose 
friends could be told upon the fingers of one 
hand, and whose one “ evening out’’ during the 
present season had been spent in hearing a 
scientific lecture from an eminent scholar and 
orator—a treat for which she paid a dollar, and 
went gloveless to church for a month afterward 
lest her conscience should accuse her of selfish 
extravagance ? 





She met the contrast, vividly outlined by ima- 
gination, between her situation and that of her 
whilome confidante, with a brave show of the 
dauntless spirit which was her characteristic. 

“Never mind! My turn will come, I dare 
say. If I do feel, occasionally, as did the poor 
fellow who called out, when the ballad-singer 
was trolling, ‘There’s a good time coming, 
boys,’—‘I say, mister, you couldn’t name the 
day, could you?’—the fault is in my courage 
or faith—maybe in both. I find this state, of 
intense humidity unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of these. Home at last! and lights in the 
parlor. An invasion of relatives, I fear!” 

She let herself in at the lower door with a 
pass-key, and groped her way through a small, 
dark entry into the front basement, which 
served the double purpose of kitchen and din- 
ing-room. The only other apartment on this 
floor was a mere closet in the rear, used as a 
pantry. The furniture was plain and scanty ; 
the one kerosene lamp lighted the place indif- 
ferently, but the small grate of the cooking- 
stove was warm and glowing. Phemie knelt 
upon the floor before it, and held her benumbed 
fingers close to the hot bars. 

“7 ’m a dripping glacier, Olive !’’ she said, to 
her younger sister, when she offered to unfasten 
her hat and cloak. ‘My toggery would have 
been spoiled, ifit could have been injured at all. 
As it is, it will look as well to-morrow as it has 
done for these two years past.” 

*““You should have taken an umbrella, this 
morning, as I begged you to do,”’ rejoined 
Olive, an apple-cheeked, round-eyed maiden of 
twenty, wiping the felt hat dry with a soft 
cloth. 

“Take care! you’ll rub the nap off!’ cau- 
tioned Phemie, comically. ‘‘ That would be an 
irreparable injury. I cannot endure an um- 
brella; I prefer a thorough wetting any day to 
the trouble of carrying one of the lumbering 
nuisances. And nothing shall induce me to 
burden myself with it when it only threatens 
to storm. The most ludicrously pitiable object 
I meet in my walks abroad is the man or wo- 
man who lugs about, in unexpected sunshine, 
a whalebone and gingham incumbrance that 
stamps him or her as a cowardly false prophet.’’ 

‘* That does well enough for you to say,”’ said 
Olive. “ But the real reason why you don’t carry 
an umbrella is that you leave one for Charlotte, 
because she is delicate ; one for mother or me, 
because we must go to market; one for Bertie, 
lest he should catch a wetting and a sore throat, 
and there is none left for you. You should buy 
one for your own use, Phemie. I said so to 
Charlotte, to-night, when it began to rain. It 
is wrong to expose yourself as youdo, Your 
life and health are worth too much to be risked 
so thoughtlessly.”’ 

** Nonsense !”’ said Phemie, good-humoredly, 
getting up from the floor. ‘‘ Half the illmess in 
the world is brought on by over-caution. You 
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have kept my supper warm for me, I see. That 
was kindin you. I am quite ready for it, I can 
assure you.”’ 

It was frugal as an anchorite’s fare—three 
baked potatoes, a glass of milk, a half loaf of 
brown bread, and a slice of butter. 

“Tt looks so dry !’’ mourned Olive, setting it 
upon the table. ‘‘ There was nothing I could 
keep warm except the potatoes. I wish you 
would eat meat once a-day, Phemie! You 
work so hard!’’ 

*“T eat what suits me best, you carnivorous 
little animal! that which renews the tissues 
and supplies phosphates.”’ 

“‘Meat is nourishing, isn’t it?’’ queried com- 
monplace Olive. 

“To disease—yes! I don’t seek to convert 
you, Olly. So long as you tolerate my eccen- 
tricities, I am content—or should be. Whois 
up stairs?’’ as a louder hum of voices pene- 
trated the ceiling. 

“Seth and Emily, and’’—with perceptible 
hesitation—“‘ Joe Bonney.”’ 

“Interesting !’’ 

“T wish you would tell me one thing, Phe- 
mie,’’ said Olive, still hesitating, with a wistful 
look upon her rosy face and in her round eyes. 

**T will, if I can, Olly—as many things as you 
want to know.”’ 

* Why do youdislike Joe Bonney? He fairly 
adores you.”’ 

“You have answered your own question— 
partially. He persists in letting everybody see 
that he adores me ix his lumpish way, until the 
sight of him is a rank offence to my visual or- 
gans. An hour of his society is a phase of 
spiritual mortification that should atone for a 
multitude of sins.”’ 

“That’s what I can’t understand !’’ contin- 
ued practical and puzzled Olive. ‘‘ He is rather 
good looking, and has one of the kindest hearts 
in the world. His principles are excellent ; he 
is doing well in his business, and he is sensible 
enough. I am often amazed at remarks he 
makes when you are not by. You overawe 
him, somehow.’’ 

**T have no doubt he is very well in his way, 
but his way doesn’t happen to be mine,’’ re- 
turned Phemie. ‘‘ He is narrow-minded, weak 
and obtuse. I am the more inclined to think 
well of him from your advocacy of him than 
from any merit I have ever discovered in the 
sapient youth. There is one deplorable counter- 
poise to this, however. He is Seth Mandell’s 
cousin, and enjoys the esteem of our incom- 
parable brother-in-law. Furthermore, Seth and 
Emily mean that I shall marry him. Finally, 
my dear sister, J don’t mean to do it!” 

Olive would have appealed from this decision 
but for the entrance of their mother. She was 
a fragile woman, who had been pretty, and who 
could never look otherwise than ladylike. Her 
manner was undecided, at times deprecating, 
always more or less martyrlike. One would as 





soon have hunted for eaglets in a doye’s nest as 
imagined that she was Phemie’s parent. 

“T am relieved that you are at home, my 
child !”’ she said, when she had kissed Phemie, 
mournfully. ‘I have been sadly-anxious about 
you. Itis really imprudent for you to be out so 
late without an escort. Mr. Bonney has been 
very restless ever since he came and heard that 
you were notin. He would have gone to meet 
you, but Charlotte was certain he would miss 
youon the way. My advice was that he should 
make the attempt, but Charlotte is very head- 
strong, and he preferred to obey her. Now, 
dear, you must change your dress right away, 
and come up to our friends, A little lively com- 
pany willcheer youup. It grieves me that you 
will be such a recluse.”’ 

‘Ts it really essential that I should make an 
elaborate toilet, mother? I thought this irre- 
proachable. My dress is quite dry now, and 
my collar is clean, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* They are barely admissible for the morning 
—utterly unsuitable for evening wear,’ said 
Mrs. Rowland, firmly. Like a majority of 
weak women, she prided herself upon “taking 
a stand.’’ 

‘* Which shall it be?’”’ asked Phemie, resign- 
edly, lighting acandle. ‘‘The purple velvet, or 
the crimson satin ?”’ 

**T have nothing to say when you employ that 
tone toward me, Euphemia!’’ The stand was 
taken very strongly. ‘‘If you can reconcile it 
with your sense of the duty and respect you 
owe me and our friends to scoff at my sugges- 
tions, and absent yourself from ‘their society, 
whenever the whim seizes you, I am dumb. 
I I should have hoped that the recollection 
that Iam your mother, and what are your ob- 
ligations to your brother-in-law and your sister 
might have some weight. I have been long 
aware, however, that my ideas are obsolete ac- 
cording to your code. Iam behind the age in 
which you live, and—excuse me for saying that 
I do not regret this.’’ 

“You may notice it when you will’’—Mrs. 
Rowland had boasted repeatedly to her other 
daughters—‘“‘ strong as Euphemia’s will is, she 
invariably gives way when I assert my author- 
ity. Your poor father did just the same.” 

The present instance bore her out in the de- 
claration that she could master the stubborn 
spirit of her third daughter. 

**T shall be in the parlor in a few minutes, 
mother,”’ she observed, quietly. She looked 
back over her shoulder, in quitting the room, to 
inquire, ‘‘ Where is Bertie, Olive ?’’ 

**Miss Darcy took him with her to her night- 
class. He is to act as monitor, or something of 
the sort.”’ 

Phemie’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Miss Darcy is 
more than kind! The time will come when we 
shall be very proud of our brother, Olive !’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HUMAN HAIR. 


ITS HISTORY, IN CONNECTION WITH FASH- 
ION, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF THE 
WORLD. , 

BY FRANK REES, 

“They wore long nails which they never cut, and 
long hair which was never clipped.” 

Brende’s Quintius Curtus, B. 9, fol. 283. 

THE ancients very properly esteemed the 
hair the principal ornament of beauty. In a 
passage in ‘‘ Petronius,”’ Eumolpus, the poet, 
breaks forth into a rhapsodical elegy on the 
loss of the hair of Eneolpius and Gito, which 
was shaved off the more effectually to disguise 
them from Lycas. He bewails the loss of it, 
as having eftectually destroyed their former 
beauty. The estimation in which the hair was 
held by the ancients is shown in a passage in 
the second book of the “ Milesiacks”’ of Lucius 
Apuleius, the Platonic philosopher. ‘‘ Even 
Veuus herself, if she was destitute of hair, 
though surrounded by the Graces and Loves, 
would have no charms to please her own hus- 
band, Vulean.”’ Not only among the Greeks 
and Romans was the hair noted as the princi- 
pal embellishment of the person, but also among 
the most savage and uncivilized nations. Os- 
sian, in his poems, seidom describes a very 
handsome person without express mention of 
the hair. Dis describes Boadicea, the Queen of 
the Iceni, as having very long hair, and the 
ancient Britons regarded it as a mark of par- 
ticular beauty; the same opinion was enter- 
tained by the Gauls, before the establishment 
of monarchy. The extreme length of their 
hair caused the appellation of ‘‘ Hairy Gauls’’ to 
be given them. On the foundation of the n@ign- 
archy, the kings, desirous of having a distinc- 
tive mark of their pre-eminence, reserved the 
right of wearing long hair for themselves and 
the princes of the blood. The prohibition from 
wearing long hair, to which the people were 
subjected, continued until the 12th century, 
when Pierre Lombard, Bishop of Paris, ob- 
tained the repeal of the silly law. 

The Jewish and Grecian ladies, together with 
those of Rome, made the hair an object of par- 
ticular care, wearing it in a great many ways, 
ornamented with gold and silver. In Athens 
and Jerusalem, the hair was much perfumed, 
and powdered with gold dust, and in the former 
city, according to Madame Dacier, they were 
accustomed to adorn their hair with images of 
grasshoppers constructed of gold. The custom 
of powdering the hair with gold was not con- 
fined to the women alone, but was adopted by 
some of the Roman Emperors. Among these 
was the Emperor Gailienus, Commodus, and 
Nero. The latter, according to Suetonius, in- 
variably wore his hair in this fashion, to resem- 
ble Apollo, when he appeared on the stage to 
recite his own compositions, which the people 
were compelled to applaud. We find traces of 
the custom of wearing the hair powdered with 





gold in the works of Josephus, who describes 
the guards of Solomon as being adorned in this 
manner. 

The style of wearing the hair adopted by the 
ladies of Rome, is illustrated by Petronius, in 
his description ofCirce, ‘‘Crines ingenio suo flexi, 
per totos se humeros essuderant:’’ Her hair, neg- 
ligently flowing where it pleased, diffused itself 
over her shoulders. . 

There is a slight similarity to this passage in 
Anacreon’s description of Bathyllus, which 
lines I shall quote from Mr. Fawkes’ transla- 
tion of that elegant author :— 

“ Draw his tresses, soft and black, 
’ Flowing graceful down his back ; 
Let them negligently fall 
Easy, free, and artless all.’ 
Also in the description of his mistress in the 
28th Ode, we find the same image :— 





“ First draw her easy, flowing hair, 
As soft and black as she is fair.” 


Also in Petrarch :—. 
** Loose to the air her golden tresses streamed.” 


In a slight degree we find it in the “ Orlando 
Furioso”’ of Ariosto :—- 
** Bound in a knot behind, her ringlets roll’d 

Down her soft neck, and seemed like waving gold.” 
But although the habit of wearing long hair 
prevailed among the men of some countries, 
and in the women of Rome, it was tolerated 
anfong the maies in this latter empire only 
under the age of seventeen. Young boys under 
this age wore their hair very long and curled. 
The Romans of quality used to curl the hair of 
their young slaves, as it was esteemed a great 
ornament. The Roman freedmen shaved their 
hair from their foreheads to distinguish them 
from the slaves, and in later years this practice 
was observed by knights, so that their adversa- 
ries should have no hold wherewith to pull them 
from their horses, in case they should be de- 
prived of their helmets in battle. 

Long hair was common in the times of the 
ancient Jewish kings, even among the males. 
Absalom’s hair was uncommonly long, fine, 
and heavy. The Spartans were commanded 
by Lycurgus to wear their hair long. In Hak- 
luyt’s ‘‘ Voyages,”’ vol. iii. N. 459, we find this 
passage: “The Indians of Tancuylabo wear 
their hair long down to their knees, tied as wo- 
men used to do with their hairlaces.’’ 

The loss of the hair was estimated among the 
ancients as the greatest misfortune that could 
befall them. It was esteemed, by the Gauls, a 
mark of the greatest barbarity to deprive a per- 
son of his hair. Eumolpus, in the passage from 
Petronius, which we have quoted, bewails the 
loss;of Eneolpius’ hair as a dreadful misfortune, 
and bids him prepare for death, from a super- 
stitious notion that Proserpine severed a lock 
of hair from the heads of those who were to die 
shortly. The Romans who were bald, and un- 
willing to wear wigs, had recourse to an extia- 
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ordinary device, namely, painting their bare 
skulls to represent hair. Martial, in his ‘‘ Epi- 
gram to Phebus,’ thus addresses him :— 
“Unto thy scent, thy false hair gives the lie, 

Upon thy skull, I, painted locks espy ; 

Disgracefully bald, to shave hast thou no need, 

Use but a sponge, and from thy hair thou ’rt freed.” 
To cut or tear off the hair was deemed one of 
the fittest exhibitions of grief. It was invari- 
ably practised by the ancients upon the death 
of relatives. We find examples of this in the 
classics. Thus Achilies, and others, in the 
Twenty-third Book of the Lliad, offer theirs to 
Patroclus :— 


“Over all the corpse their scattered locks they 
throw.” 


In Sappho, Epigram II. 
“Her loved companions pay the rites of woe, 
AU, all, alas! the living can bestow; 
From their fair heads the graceful curls they shear, 
Place on her tomb, and drop the tender tear.” 
In Bion’s Idyllium, on the Death of Adonis, 
Ver. 115, we find :— 


“Their locks they shear, excess of grief to show.” 


We find the custom alluded to in the Scrip- 
tures: ‘‘ And they shall make themselves utter- 
ly bald for thee, and gird them with sackcloth, 
and they shall weep for thee with bitterness 
ot heart and bitter wailing.’’ (Ezekiel xxvii. 
31.) Again: “They shall also gird themselves 
with sackcloth, and horror shall cover them ; 
and shame shall be upon all faces, and baldness 
upon all their heads.”’ (Ezekiel vii. 18.) We 
likewise find allusions to the custom in Leviti- 
cus xxi. 5; Deuteronomy xiv. 1; Isaiah xv. 2, 
xxii. 12; Jeremiah xvi. 6, xlvii. 5, xlviii. 37 ; 
Amos viii. 10; Micah i. 16, 

To return to the classical authors. Herodotus 
gives us an instance of it in the case of Mardo- 
nius, the Persian general, who, in his frantic 
griet, after his defeat, cut off all his hair, and 
Plutarch, in that of Alexand r the Great, who, 
to show his grief for the death of Hephestion, 
cut off the manes of all his horses and mules. 
Mr. Fawkes, in the Notes to the 2d Epigram of 
Sappho, introduces an ingenious surmise in re- 
-gard to this ceremony. “It was practised,”’ 
says he, ‘ perhaps not only in token of sorrow, 
but might also have a concealed meaning, that 
as the hair was cut from the head, and was 
never more to be joined to it, so was the dead 
forever cut off from the living, never more to 
return.” 

To pull a hair from the head was, in some 
countries, a practice resorted to by those who 
were desirous to prove their esteem to any one. 
Thus Clovis pulled one from his head, and gave 
it to the virtuous Bishop St. Germier, which 
example being followed by all the courtiers, 
impressed him with a deep sense of their polite- 
ness, 

To return to the total loss of the hair. This 
was made a punishment for crime among the 





ancients, and in the present time the custom of 
treating prisoners in this manner still exists, 
although it is not esteemed a punishment. 
Adulteresses were punished by the Greeks and 
Chactas by having their hair cut off, and it was 
not allowed to grow again until the following 
year. Not only were persons punished by law 
in this manner, t ut masters, in Rome, punished 
their slaves by shaving their heads. Thus Eu- 
molpus, in “ Petronius,’’ deprives Eneolpius 
and Gito of their hair. 

The women, especially, considered the loss of 
the ‘‘decus et tutamen’’ of the human head, as 
the greatest calamity to which they could be 
subjected. Thus Martial, abusing a woman, 
exclaims :— 


“ Muy the Sal’mander, whose detested oil, 
Will from the human head the hair despoil, 
Upon thy skull his poison leave, 

That it may to thee ever cleave. 

May the razor shave it off, 

That thou mayst become a scoff, 

So that when you forward pass, 

To view your features in the glass, 
Thou mayst view an image worth 

The wretch that dost deface this earth.” 


The blood or oil of the Salamander occasions 
baldness, according to medical men, It was 
also the custom to dispense with the hair in 
honor of some god—in fact, as a sacrifice. 
Both of these instances of the cause of baldness 
occur in the following sentence of Petronius, 
wherein Lycas questions Eneolpius: ‘What 
Salamander has devoured thy hair? or to what 
god hast thou sacrificed it? Speak, scapegoat, 
Wore I immolate thee!’ We learn from the 
same author that to shave the head on a voyage 
brought calamities on the vessel. 

I will not extend this number by a history of 
the different modes of dressing and wearing the 
hair. Such an account would constitute an 
essay in itself. Such a piece 1 may give to the 
world at some future period. F shall merely 
remark that the foolish custom of wearing other 
people’s hair is of old date, and has been re- 
sorted to by persons who have ha: no earthly 
reason for preferring the hair of others to their 
own. 

We now come to another phase in the history 
of hair. It is the peculiarity of taste in regard 
to the color of the hair. The Gauls were great 
admirers of red hair, though at one period their 
descendants abominated it; but in modern 
times the French ladies are adopting the same 
predilection, and, like the Tripolitans, give their 
hair, by the aid of certain ingredients, the color 
which nature has refused them. The Turks 
exhibited the same partiality for red haiz ; and 
the women of Decan stained their hair that 
color. Every nation, in fact, has its own pe- 
culiar tastes in regard to the color of the hair. 
The Germans regarded white hair as the best ; 
and those whom nature had denied this valua- 
ble color used every possible means to supply 
the deficiency. They prepared a kind of soap 
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composed of goats’ tallow and the ashes of 
beech wood. This soap, which was manufac- 
tured in Hesse, was used to stain the German 
wigs, which, according to Martial, was done 
to give them a ‘‘flame color.’’ The Roman 
ladies at one period exhibited, also, a predilec- 
tion for this color, and we learn from Ovid that 
the peruke-makers of Rome “ bought up all the 
spoils of German heads to gratify the caprice 
of the petites maitresses, who were determined 
to conceal their fine black under a light wig.” 
Among the men existed also this partiality for 
light hair; and this is what induced them to 
have it powdered with gold. An instance of 
women possessing light wigs is found in ‘ Pe- 
tronius’’ where Trypheena’s maid produces her 
mistress’s flaxen-colored perukes to replace the 
loss of the hair of Eneolpius and Gito, But 
that hair of a light color was esteemed by the 
Greeks and Romans more than another, there 
is no authority to prove, save at the period we 
have mentioned above. Hair between black 
and yellow seems to have been much esteemed. 
Thus, Anacreon, in his Ode on Bathyllus, 
says :— 
“ Draw his tresses, soft and black, 

Flowing graceful down his back ; 

Auburn be the curled extremes, 

Glowing like the solar beams. 


Also in Ovid, Amor, L. I. Eleg. 14 
* Nor of a black, nor of a golden hue 
They were, but of a dye between the two; 
Such as in rindless cedar we behold, 

The black confounded with the dusky gold.” 
Horace calls this color myrrheus, Book 3, Ode id. 
“ Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem,” 

We find it mentioned in an old critic on 
Horace: ‘‘Colorem myrrheum crinibus hodie 
quoque dicunt, qui medius est inter flavum et 
nigrum.”’ Even at this day they call that hair 
of a myrrh color, which is between black and 
yellow. In regard to staining the hair, we 
need only mention the extravagance to which 
dissertations upon the art were carried. Men 
of learning and genius did not regard the topic 
as beneath the greatest subjects of their pens. 
But in this they met with the most strenuous 
opposition from the clergy ; and, among others, 
St. Cyprian gave to the world twelve reasons, to 
prove that women ought not to stain their hair, 
in which he used the strongest possible terms. 

Having now proved that the hair is, and has 
been from time immemorial, considered as one 
of the most important adornments of the hu- 
man form, and having given a lengthy account 
of its treatment through several ages, I shall 
make a step from the serious to the trifling, 
and give my reader the phrenological significa- 
tions attached to the hair, as gravely set down 
in the ‘‘ Book of Fate.” 


Jd sments to be drawn from the hair according 
to substance and color. 


}. Hair that is thick and soft denvtes a man 





of much mildness, and of a constitution cold and 
moist ; for the farther the head is from heat, 
the head is more hairy. 

2. When the hair hangs down and is soft, it 
denotes a humid complexion, and sanguine ; 
when it grows fast, it is a sign the body will 
shortly decline to dryness, and not to moisture, 

3. Much hair denotes a hot person, and the 
bigness thereof is choler, and that he is soon 
angry. 

4. Abundance of hair in young children shows 


' that they increase in melancholy. 


6. Curled hair and black denotes heat and 
drought. 

6., Hair standing up on end, like the prickles 
of an hedgehog, signifies a fearful person, and 
ot ill courage. 

7. Smooth and plain hair denotes a person of 
good understanding, placable, courteous, tract- 
able, and somewhat fearful. 

8. When the hair is delicate and clear it de- 
notes a man of weak constitution. 
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DARKNESS. 
BY MARY E, NEALY. 


Tue shadows fall. The heart grows sad 
With fears and longings vain; 

Sweet music fails to make me glad, 

And thoughts that almost make me mad, 
Rush wildly through my brain. 


There are some weary, weary hours, 
When life’s most sunny spots— 

Its skies, its music, and its flowers— 

Seem blighted by some demon powers, 
And darkened o’er with blots, 


When words fall bitter on the heart, 
That have no meaning ill; 

When books no longer have the art 

To quell the surging waves that start 
Without the power of will. 


Is it the shadow cast before 
Of some impending doom? 

Is it the distant ocean roar— 

The breaking waves from death’s dark shore~— 
That fills my soul with gloom? 


Why should that flood the heart with fear? 
We know that death must come: 

And many a sorrow meets us here, 

More sad, more torturing, more drear 
Than Lethe’s sullen hum. 


Is it not, rather, sweet to feel 
There is a place of rest, 
Where sorrows, keen as jaggéd steel, 
Ne more may roll their torturing wheel 
Across the bleeding breast. 


Then come! thou art not half so dark 
As trustfulness deceived, 

Come! and within thy shadowy bark 

I launch my hopes—my guiding spark— 
One who must be believed! 
+ * * 7 * * 

O joy! the perfect, perfect trust 
To lean upon a breast 

All wise, all good, all true, all just! 

Now chant away your “ dust to dust”— 
My soul hath found her rest! 
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HOW MRS. PRINCE MANAGED 


HER HUSBAND. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 
BY GERTRUDE HEIN. 

“OnE dollar saved is two dollars earned.” 

**O, Sally, but I am tired of your musty pro- 
verbs. They become your pretty lips as corn 
bread would a silver cake basket !’’ 

“Nevertheless the corn bread may be very 
acceptable—less costly and more nourishing 
than a rich cake. And as for my lips, they are 
as nature made them; and if they do happen 
to please a foolishly fond husband in the honey- 
moon, that is no reason why they should be of 
no practical use to me and to him.”’ 

“This is the use!’’ the husband retorted. 
What he did, as he said so, may be left to the 
sympathetic imagination of young married 
people. 

He had shown unquestionable taste in “‘ fall- 
ing in love,”’ if indeed it is ever to be supposed 
that men weigh the canons of taste before the 
plunge. Sarah’s lips were beautiful! All the 
rest of her face was in keeping with the lips, 
and her form was in harmony with her face. 

And now, gentle reader, be you man or wo- 
man, you may finish her portrait to your own 
preference. Make her brunette or bionde, pe- 
tite or full, as you happen to like best. But 
we will stipulate for the general idea of the 
costume ; the ‘‘making up,’’ which, whatever 
we may say, is quite half of the matter in the 
question of personal attraction. Sarah was be- 
comingly dressed. There was no show, or ef- 
fort to look fine, neither was there neglect of 
aaything which became a neat costume. Upon 
my word I cannot tell how she was dressed. 
The most becoming apparel is that of which 
you can recollect nothing ; except that the gen- 
eral effect was what it should be. Sarah was 
not brilliant. She did not pretend to brilliancy, 
She wore no expensive ornaments, nor did she 
disfigure herself with any cheap and gaudy 
finery. She aimed at nothing except to look 
as the young wife of a young man with moder- 
ate expectations, and a moderate income should 
look. Perhaps she did not aim even at that. 
Everything came to her naturally, and without 
any effort. 

She had been taken, ‘‘ for better for worse,’ 
by the junior partner in a commercial house. 
She knew that he had no money capital; but 
that his share in the profits was what his ex- 
perience and his services were considered to be 
worth. His head may have been a little turned 
by the name of partner. But hers—bless you, 
nothing could have turned her wise head. Not 
even marriage, a partnership which death only 
can dissolve, had done it. She had calmly 
“aecepted the situation,” as the politicians 
say, and was determined to make the most and 
the best of it. 

But Sarah was not designing or selfish. She 





| thought of herself, certainly ; but it was of her- 


self as the wife of young Mr. Prince, the ‘* Co.”’ 
of “Sarsnet, Twist & Ca.”’ And whatever 
wealth, or good, or happiness she hoped for, 
she trusted to get through him. She would 
promote his well-being and success, and trust 
that hers should follow, as a natural conse- 
quence. She had never enjoyed a large income, 
or had surplus money at her command. She 
was accustomed to adjust her desires to her 
power of satisfying them. She had been edu- 
cated in a religious horror of debt and depend- 
ence. Yes, religious; for if there is any point 
of practical piety which, in these days, ought 
to be insisted on, it is contained in the precept, 
‘Owe no man anything.” 

Harry Prince, the young husband, was by 
no means so particular. He had always ex- 
pended all he could get, and had trespassed a 
little, and sometimes more than a little, on his 
future receipts. He had found no difficulty in 
commanding the best salary, and had never 
lacked employment. He ought to have had a 
snug sum in reserve, but he had not. His 
dress was—well, the first thought you had of 
him was that re was “ got up regardless of ex- 
pense.’”’ Not that he was flashy or tawdry in 
his style. He was constitutionally incapable of 
anything not in good taste. And so was Sarah, 
But she had the happy faculty of making her 
little look neat, and of doubling the value of a 
small income. He had a habit of procuring 
whatever was elegant, choice, and useful at 
whatever cost. Perhaps he was not what you 
eall an extravagant man, but he certainly was 
not a prudent one. 

You may wonder how two such opposites 
came together; much stranger things happen 
every day. Love, they say, works wonders ; 
and there was, after all, a great deal of sympa- 
thy between them. They both appreci:ted the 
beautiful; Sarah had the happy faculty of 
making beauty out of scanty and simple matd- 
rial. And her husband had the less prudent 
knack of securing very expensive things some- 
how. We think, and are probably not far 
wrong, that he never had any actual ownership 
in the money which came into his hands. It 
was all mortgaged before he received it. 

And this was the man out of whom Sarah 
expected to make a prudent husband. How 
could she marry him? You have asked that be- 
fore. We only know she did; and that plenty 
of prudent women have careless husbands. So 
much the better for the husbands. 

The question under consideration was the 
renting of a house, Two houses were in view ; 
and the difference in rent was two or three 
hundred dollars. The husband considered that 
he could obtain the money without much diffi- 
culty. The wife thought, in her quiet way, 
that this extra labor might be well saved ; and 
that even if the labor were given, and the 
amount secured, it might be much better in- 
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vested than in the mere gratification of a pre- 
ference which she thought dearly secured ; 
though, if there had been no difference of dol- 
lars and cents, there could have been no hesi- 
tation. The husband declared for the dearer, 
the wife for the cheaper house; and in the 
course of the discussion Sarah advanced the 
not very new apothegm with which our sketch 
opens : ‘* A dollar saved is two dollars earned.” 
Musty this, no doubt—but certainly true, and 
capable of authentical demonstration. The 
dollar saved is one. The dollar earned, and 
not being spent, while the other dollar still 
remains, makes two. 

Playfully, as to the mode, but earnestly and 
Sincerely as to the intention, the wife resisted her 
husband’s wish. But the result was reached 
which usually closes all such disputes in the 
beginning of married life. The husband main- 
tains, with adroit flattery, that it is all for the 
happiness of his wife that he wishes to do ex- 
travagant things. Few women can resist such 
flattery ; even if they suspect, they will not 
acknowledge to themselves, much less expose 
the leaven of human and male vanity and 
selfishness which is hidden by all these honeyed 
words. If the lady is well dressed, the hus- 
band is as much pleased as she, and rather 
more, for he has none of the trouble of the toilet. 
If she is well housed, and the good house is ele- 
gantly furnished, the husband certainly shares 
the gratification of all this. If she is well fed 
and well served, he is not indifferent to good 
coffee and a pleasant dinner. And if she likes 
visiting and public spectacles and amusements, 
journeys abroad, and a nice turn out for subur- 
ban rides, it is not to be supposed that he is 
indifferent. And, to crown all, if his wife is 
pleased, he is pretty sure to be made com- 
fortable. 

And so it happens that many fond brides 
second heartily their husband’s extravagance, 
accepting without hesitation the compliment 
that it is all regard for them, and not at all the 
gentleman’s own pleasure ; or that if the hus- 
bands do find gratification in it, it is only that 
they rejoice to see their wives delighted. A 
pleasant delusion while it lasts ; but when the 
crash comes, all the men—and women too—say 
that the extravagant Mrs. Smith has ruined 
her husband! Or if the bubble does not burst 
until the man dies, the insolvent estate is put 
to the credit of the defunct’s ‘extravagant 
family.”’ And though the lamented deceased 
has been the most expensive item in the coilec- 
tion, the lamenting relict takes ail the blame, 
and suffers all the inconvenience. 

But we are discursing imto a discourse, in- 
stead of sketching a sketch. So, “revenons @ 
nos moutons,’’ let us return to our two sheep, 
and the fold for their future lambs. Harry 
carried his point, and the more expensive house 
was taken. Sarah yielded, but it was with a 
mental reservation; a determination secretly 








cherished, that what was wasted in rent should 
be saved in some other direction. Trust a wo- 
man who has made up her mind, to accomplish 
her purpose ; for she will do it! 


On the first of Jannary, in a year which we 
need not specify, since chronology is not im- 
portant ina story like this, Mr. and Mrs. Prince 
took their new house. The gossips in the neigh- 
borhood were not a little amused at the fewness 
of the furniture wagons which brought the out- 
fit. It was not to be denied that what furniture 
did come was of a very neat and severely correct 
pattern—but there was so little of it! Ambitious 
little wrens, starting in housekeeping, like Mr. 
and Mrs. Prince, are very apt to select quarters 
four times too large for them. The wrens indus- 
triously pile up and cumber their dwelling with 
all the apparently useless sticks they can col- 
lect, which, to them, represent furnishing 
goods ; and the real home is in a little corner, 
difficult of approach. So young married folk 
are prone to transfer from furnishing stores any 
amount of elegant lumber, at vast expense, 
while the part of the large house actually occu- 
pied is to the remainder asa wren’s nest. Sarah 
Prince managed better. She became at once 
awfully fastidious. Nothing which she saw 
pleased her, and the result of her finesse was 
the furnishing of just so much of the house as 
they needed. ‘‘ We can add the rest, as we 
want, you know, and get nicer things!’ The 
cunning little manager! ‘“ And they would 
need good servants. She would have no other. 
Wait till they had found them ; for she did not 
want expensive furniture for careless maids to 
ruin—not she.’’ The artful little puss! 

And so, on the first day of February, despite 
many discussions, it was still the case that the 
big house was not half furnished, and there had 
been no need to light more than one of the fur- 
naces, or to turn the gas on more than a third 
of the jets in the house. “If this is the way 
we are to live,’’ said Harry, in a fret, one morn- 
ing, ‘“‘ we might just as well have taken a smaller 
house.”’ ‘And that is just what I told you!’’ 
the wife rejoined. Harry looked at her with 
a kind of suspicion, and made a tour alone 
through the bare, cold rooms. ‘‘ Let us take a 
look in at Henkel’s, this morning,’’ he said, 
returning to the charge, while Sarah was her- 
self cleaning away the beautiful breakfast set 
which Harry had secured by sending it home 
as a present; and as a proof of his good taste. 
“What, Harry, now, in midwinter, when there 
is nothing to be seen! Not J, for I must look 
at the spring novelties before I buy. J don’t 
want to fill a house like this with the articles 
that everybody else has rejected!’ This was 
meeting my gentleman on his own ground, and 
he left the house for his business, confused, if 
not convinced. There was the light of latent 
roguery in the smile with which she bade him 
good-morning. 
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In the course of the forenoon, the unwonted 
apparition of a well-dressed little lady presented 
itself at the counting-room of Henry Prince’s 
landlord ; one of the largest real-estate owners 
in our good city of Penn. ‘Mrs. Prince, I be- 
lieve,”’ said the gentleman. She nodded, and 
he went on to say, ‘‘I hope there is nothing out 
of repair, already ; and that no alterations are 
needed. We think yours is a first class house, 
and the returns on real-estate are really so 
small’’— 

‘* Nothing of the aort, sir. We are very well 
accommodated—too well, indeed. Can I trust 
you to keep a secret from my husband ?” 

** A—what—ah ?’’ stammered the gentleman, 
who, being an old bachelor, a very old bachelor, 
was nervous by right, and being a real-estate 
Owner was suspicious by profession, when his 
lady tenants came to him. They have sucha 
way—the women—of demanding impossible 
closets and cupboards, and expensive paint, 
and unheard-of modern conveniences, which 
consume all the profits cf building houses to 
rent. 

Sarah laughed at his embarrassment. ‘‘ The 
terms of our lease are payment quarterly ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said the man, more fright- 
ened still. For he suspected this managing 
woman of coming thus early to get a three, 
or a six months’, or even @ year’s postpone- 
ment. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, and under the present 
demand, and the ruling high taxes, and high 
wages to mechanics, it is the very best we can 
do.”’ 

“‘ But I can do better,” said the lady. ‘‘ Have 
you any objection to receiving the rent month- 
ly ?”” 

“Tt is unnecessary, and entirely unusual, for 
a gentleman in your husband’s position and 
credit.”’ 

‘*T know that—and there’s where the secret 
is. For a purpose of my own, I wish to pay 
this once a month. And I don’t wish he should 
kaow it—or anybody else.” 

** But it is irregular, and I don’t like to inter- 
fere in family disputes’’— 

“ There is no dispute, and no difficulty or di- 
lemma in the case. It’s just a whim of my 
own—and will you gratify me?” 

**T don’t know what you are planning. But 
I knew your father, and have always heard the 
best of you. You are young and’”’— 

‘* Spare the lecture till this day two months,”’ 
said Sarah. “I am young, so young that I can 
still remember when you trotted me to Boston 
to buy a penny cake. Take this money now, 
and come around and take tea with us this 
evening, for my father’s sake.” 

“Strange,” thought the white-haired old gen- 
tleman, as he bowed the lady out, even to the 
sidewalk. ‘‘Strange—but her mother was a 
fine woman, and a very good manager. I cer- 
tainly will go round to tea, this evening.” 

So he did. And, as Sarah had explained ta 





her husband that he was an old friend, and 
that she had met and invited him; and as she 
was woman enough to keep him in the fur- 
nished part of the house, the evening went off 
very pleasantly indeed. We need not follow 
the couple through the next two months day 
by day. The landlord was a frequent guest, 
and was delighted both with the daughter of 
his old friend, and with her husband. And, 
though he wendered what the little game she 
was playing meant, he cared the less, since, 
whatever happened, by her monthly payments 
he was secure, and held the stakes. 

As the first of April approached, there came 
something like a cloud of anxiety on Henry’s 
face. The rent was to be provided for; and 
the thing was farther complicated by the land- 
lord’s being a personal friend. And Sarah, 
with all her ‘‘ musty proverbs,’’ had not proved, 
in the three months’ housekeeping, so very good 
@ manager. She had made frequent demands 
for money. And she had insisted upon making 
all the house purchases, and obstinately refused 
in the most uncompliant manner to come into 
his propositions to order goods where people 
would havebeen proud of their patronage. The 
style of living had been plain and satisfactory ; 
but he could net see where all the money had 
gone, especially as his difficujt little wife had 
never been able to find servants to suit her. 

And on the first of April, that very day when 
he fancied that he had the rent to look up, his 
wife suggested that “‘now she would like to 
complete the house-furnishing. She had heard 
of an excellent cook for sixteen dollars a month, 
and could find a waiting-maid for twelve.”’ 

“Yes, my dear.’’ , 

**And there are some lovely things in the 
furniture line for our parlor ; and such an ex- 
cellent range can be had for the kitchen, and 
the landlord will give us permission to put it 
in, I know. It will not cost more than a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, all complete.” 

* Prices have very much increased, Sarah.” 

“Oh, yes, I know; but the house must be 
furnished, as you have always said. We can 
do it elegantly for five thousand dollars, and 
quite respectably for two.” 

“ Well, well, I'll see!’ 

And Sarah laughed her quiet laugh as her 
bewildered husband took his way to the store, 
not half so anxious as he once had been to in- 
vest in movables. All the day long he worried 
in expectation of the landlord’s collector. He 
had quite drawp his proportion of money from 
the firm for the quarter; and now, from an 
empty exchequer were rent to pay, and a large 
house to furnish. Of course the collector did 
not call ; we, who are in the secret know why, 
but Mr. Henry Prince had not an idea. Cer- 
tainly the dream of married life had quite lost 
its hues of glory. As to the rent, he thought 
he could get that, somehow, his famous mode in 
difficulties. And, for the furniture, if his wife 
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were only a reasonable woman, that could be 
had too, on reasonable credit ; but he knew she 
would rather the house should remain unfur- 
nished than incur any debt. So, on the whole, 
he returned home in the evening, feeling that 
he was a very ill-used man. 

~The wife had news for him. The demand 
for houses had so increased that she had learned, 
and through the landlord, too, that he could 
receive five hundred dollars bonus for his lease. 
‘“Confound him!” thought Harry to himself, 
‘‘he’s alarmed for his rent. He might have 
sent for it, before taking it for granted that he 
should not get it! I’ll call round and pay him 
to-morrow, if I have to pawn my watch!’’ but 
he said nothing out, and Sarah proceeded. 
© Five hundred dollars would be so convenient, 
you know. It would pay our rent for the rest 
of the year; and longer, if we took a smaller 
house.”’ 

Henry winced. For he wondered where the 
money was to come from for the first quarter. 
Waiving that part of the question, however, 
he suggested that finding a new house might be 
attended with some difficulty; and that it 
might be quite as well to secure anether home, 
before turning themselves out of doors. 

Henry was evidently not in a very good 
humor; but his wife was wickedly cheerful. 
‘“Suppose,”’ she said, “that I should tell you 
that we can move to-morrow into another 
house, and at hal? the rent of this ?”’ 

“In which narrow court, or what blind 
alley ?” 

“In neither court nor alley, but over the 
Schuylkill, where we can find, just in time, 
the adwantages of a summer residence, and re- 
turn next fall, if you insist upon it.” 

**Do you wish it, Sarah?” 

** Unquestionably !”’ 

* And where will you put the new furniture? 
There will be scarce room in a smaller house 
for that we have.”’ 

But we need not give, word for word, the re- 
Sidue of the conversation ; especially, as a good 
part of it was done in pantomime—very expres- 
sive pantomime, though not various. The pos- 
ture which Columbine took was to lean her 
head on her lover-husband’s breast; and ‘he 
never quite knew, until this very hour, what a 
truly loving wife he had, and sensible as she 
was affectionate. There were mutual confes- 
sions. He learned the key to Sarah’s extrava- 
gance ; to wit, that she had obtained the amount 
of the rent from him by false pretences ; but 
the punishment he imposed on her for her de- 
ceit was not grievous. And she pretended to 
learn from him that he was really pressed for 
money just then. Asif she did not know all 
the time! 

And the decision was that they should accept 
the bonus, and surrender the premises, and 
take possession forthwith of the nice little cot- 
tage which Sarah had discovered. The oid 





bachelor landlord came in, during the evening, 
but playfully refused to talk of business. He 
bade Henry call in business hours; ‘‘or,”’ he 
added, with a good-natured pretence at malice, 
‘send your wife. She is the first woman with 
whom I ever found it entirely satisfactory to 
transact business.’”’ 

Of course they removed ; but they did even 
better than that. In the new house, at their 
first breakfast, feeling like prince and princess 
in fact, as they were by name, Sarah said :— 

** Suppose, Harry, we should buy this place?” 

“Why, Sarah! It strikes me that you have 
taught me economy only to convert me to ex- 
travagance. Where is the money to come 
from ?’’ 

** Suppose, then, that J should buy it? The 
little I have would be well invested in a home 
for our children.”’ 

Henry did not know she had any sum in re- 
serve, large or small. But that did not strike 
him so much, as the purpose she avowed in 
the investment. 

The furniture they had was more than 
enough. The five hundred dollars bonus was 
put into paint and repairs. The house became 
by her own purchase, her own property. She 
has put what many ladies expend in a marriage 
outfit into a house over her head, instead of 
finery for her person. And the twain are as 
well content as married folk could well be, in 
this world of mutual faults and repentances. 
And they have been living in their new house 
long enough to prove that there was sense in 
Sarah’s forethought. The present subject of 
discussion is, where a wing could best be add- 
ed for a more commodious nursery. We are 
sure of one thing—that Sarah will have her 
own way. And we are equally sure of one 
thing more—that Henry will confess that no- 
thing could be better. 
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“NOTHING TO DO.” 
BY HAYES C. FRENCH, M. D. 


On every corner he waiting stands, 

With listless gaze and idle hands, 

Watching for me, and watching for you— 
Beware! beware of “ Nothing to Do.” 
Omnipresent in life’s highway, 

At rising sun or close of day: 

Robbing and wasting the long hours through 
Is this cosmopolite “ Nothing to Do.” 


Half of the ills and the pangs of life— 
Half of its failures and half its strife— 
And the greater half of its evils, too, 

We trace to the door of “‘ Nothing to Do.” 


Childhood, and youth, and senile years, 

Have known the pangs and bitter tears, 

And hours of want—ah, not a few— 

That fellow the footsteps of “ Nothing to Do.” 
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Honor ’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s 
hat at all times. 
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“A DECOY DUCK.” 


BY MISS C, C, STEVENSON. 


* SupposE I come into the garden, Miss 
Myra, and take that watering-pot out of your 
hands, and give those sweet pea vines the bene- 
fit myself}; it is, as our friend Mr. Samson says, 
‘rather hefty’ for you.” 

These gallant words were addressed to an 
exceedingly pretty-looking girl in pink calico 
and garden gloves, who was struggling with a 
large, formidable watering-pot filled to the 
brim, in a large, old-fashioned garden in the 
village of Goldsborough, near the “‘ busy hub,”’ 
viz., Boston, perhaps about thirty miles from 
this self-sufficient and satisfied metropolis. The 
speaker of them was as fine a looking specimen 
of the genus homo as any woman, old or young, 
would desire to look at; six feet, a pair-of good 
broad shoulders, with a head perhaps a trifle 
too small and Byronic, set firmly on those 
shoulders. I don’t mean to infer that one of 
my heroes (I have two) was devoid of a neck ; 
the reader must excuse me for not being very 
minute. And his face! such an honest, clear, 
straightforward one, with a heavy moustache 
over a mouth that no one would ever call “a 
cherry ;’’ it matched his eyes, which were large, 
black, and as straightforward as himself in 
their tendency. His hair was black, and curled 
close to his head ; and, altogether, he looked in 
his gray suit and “‘ Derby”’ very much like what 
he was, a gentleman ; and not only this, but like 
a man of brains, enterprise, and alacrity. 

Now you have a “full length’? of my best 
man, frank Hamilton, aged twenty-six, the 
young lawyer of Goldsborough. A New Yorker 
by birth and residence, a Harvard graduate—- 
college and law school—making a beginning 
and “getting a start’ in G——. He opened 
the gate, and, throwing aside a cane, he was 
soon assisting Myra Jordan with the energy 
natural to him. And very welcome was this 
timely aid, and very welcome was the bestower 
of it. 

$:.e was a pleasant picture, this lovely girl 
ox: twenty-two; looking so fresh and cheerful 
among her flowers, on this warm, dusty July 
morning; very suggestive of ‘the thing of 
beauty that is a joy forever.” 

“‘Father’s eyes are so painful this morning, 
Mr. Hamilton,’’ she said, turning her own large, 
deep blue ones, with their long black lashes 
full upon him as she spoke, ‘‘ this dreadful oph- 
thalmia is wearing him out by degrees, I am 
afraid.”’ 

‘* By the way,” said Frank, “by the way, I 
must run in and speak to your father about 
the way that Samson boy is spending money ; 
those fellows at Wilkins’ store, those dry-goods 
chaps, are fleecing him well; his mother came 
to me only yesterday and spoke to me about it. 
You know I drew up the old man’s will the 
day after I came last fall; and that hundred 





thousand won’t be a hundred thousand long, if 
the beautiful Eliphalet has such tree aecess to 
it. He was just twenty last month, and he is 
giving us a fine sample of what he will be at 
his coming of age; your father is the oldest 
trustee, and he ought to know it. I wonder 
Mrs. Samson didn’t go directly to Mr. Jordan, 
instead of myself, as I am almost an entire 
stranger to her, and your father such an old 
acquaintance ; but she excused herself on the 
plea that your father was very infirm, and that 
she was averse to troubling him, that I could 
do just as well ; and lastly, and it seemed to me 
by no means leastly, that you were not inclined 
to be very friendly to her, and she disliked to 
come to the house ; how is this, mademoiselle ? 
I know you will tell an old friend like me.” 

A very old friend was Frank Hamilton to 
Myra Jordan. He came to Goldsborough in 
October; he had met Myra in December, at a 
tea-party at the Perkins’, and this was July. 
She was about the only cultivated girl of expe- 
rience in the village; he had seen so much of 
her, been so much with her, depended upon her 
for appreciative society, that it seemed to him 
he had known her all his days; certainly all 
the “‘ white stone ones.”’ 

She laughed, as she replied: ‘I don’t think 
I like any of the ‘Clan Samson ;’ nor have I 
the remotest idea of ‘going under Eliphalet’s 
plaids ;’ he is a dreadful boy, and he seems to 
appear in my path, wherever I go, like a mush 
room, springing up in an hour;’’ then she 
laughed again, looking very rosy, and began 
nervously to pick a pink to pieces. 

“T see just how it is,” said Frank, picking 
up his cane, and switching the sweet clover as 
he spoke: ‘‘ That intense idiot has been pro- 
posing to you the second time, the illiterate, 
common cub! with his hundred thousand in 
prospective ; and flashy ties, and the Willow 
Farm. I only wish old Samson could rise from 
his grave and see the way his hopeful, intek 
lectual heir is going on at this present moment, 
These drinking bouts at the Tomahawk, with 
Wilkins’ clerks, arc something new. ’Liph used 
to be an innocent, meeting-going kind of a boy ; 
and this style I don’t think dates back farther 
than April, about the time he first proposed to 
you, for you know he did, and you can’t evade 
it. That old foolish aunt of his told it every 
where, and complained of your treatment to 
him, as ‘suthin’ that a’most killed him ;’ and 
then, again,.I hear that Eliphalet says it is his 
disappointment that has taken him to the To- 
mahawk. I wish some one would lay a train 
of powder and blow up that den; it would be a 
signal service to the neighborhood.” 

**T don’t know what to make of it all,’’ said 
Myra, gravely ; “‘I am sorry if I am the cause 
of any man’s going astray. And as to that 
underwitted Aunt Abby, she annoys me exces- 
sively with her complaints and stories; they 
even came to papa’s ears, and he seemed to 
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think that I must have egged him on—I mean 
Eliphalet—he is so importunate ; the idea of my 
playing Mary Chaworth to his Byron is about 
as—let me see what—well, about as absurd as 
his Horatio would be to your Hamlet ;’’ here 
she made an impatient movement, and flung 
away the flowers to the winds. 

Myra’s was a rare type of loveliness—that of 
very black, glossy hair, and very blue eyes— 
such as the traveller often sees among the wo- 
men of certain portions of Ireland, particularly 
at the Cove of Cork, going to the spriag with 
pails on their heads. A pair of delicately-pen- 
cilled eyebrows, equally black, gave tone and 
expression to these beautifuleyes. Frank loved 
to excite her on the subject of the ‘‘Goldsbo- 
rough catch’’—Eliphalet Samson—she always 
looked so pretty when she talked of him, that 
one could hardly blame him for yielding to the 
temptation. The tide turned after a while, and 
they talked of many other things of mutual in- 
terest, until the “going in to see your father’’ 
seemed likely to be indefinitely postponed, 
when suddenly the young lawyer looked at his 
watch, with a ‘Dear me! ,why, it’s nearly 
twelve o’clock, and here I have been lingering 
like a good-for-nothing, and detaining you, I 
dare say, from some indoor duty. Mr. Jordan 
must suffer intensely from his trouble ; they say 
ophthalmia is so acute. Well, I believe we have 
gone over a vast range of topics, from Parlia- 
ment to the peach trees and caterpillars. If I 
am not bored too intensely with that ‘never- 
come-to-an-end’ mortgage case of Mrs. Sims, I 
will run over to-morrow evening and bring you 
that legend of ‘The Holy Grail,’ as it stands in 
the original ; and that package of Canary-seed 
I got for youin Boston, that I am always for- 
getting. Don’t wear yourself out with those 
scholars of yours, particularly that bruiser, 
Billy Hopkins. How I would like to duck that 
youngster in Daddy Dankins’ horse-pond. You 
can speak to Mr. Jordan concerning Eliphalet, 
perhaps better than I, so adios. Always wear 
pink calicoes ; and, once more, good morning !”’ 

Now let me tell the reader something more 
about Myra and about her father. Her mother 
had died when she was only five years old; and 
her father, with the assistance of a sister in 
Boston, had brought up and educated Myra 
himself; consequently her education was tho- 
rough and complete. An old Frenchman came 
to Goldsborough for his health, bringing a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Jordan, and at once see- 
ing Myra’s aptitude, he devoted all the time in 
his power to make her an accomplished woman 
in this department. She received all that came 
to her, and profited by it. Since her young 
ladyhood, she had gained some knowledge of 
the world about her, by constant winter visits 
to rich relatives in New York and Boston, dur- 
ing the holidays. Mr. Jordan was a man of 
intellect and resources that raised him above 
the persons about him, and sometimes caused 





a little jealousy : ‘‘ Jordan’s folks’’ were always 
spoken of as “‘rurther peculiar.”” He had for- 
merly been the Register of Deeds in G——, and 
had only ceased his labors when the chastening 
hand was lain upon him in the way of “‘ a dark- 
ness that could be felt.””. It had come upon him 
the summer previous to the one of which I am 
now writing. Then came pinching times to the 
Jordans; and then also Myra’s womanhood 
came out, and she at once opened a little school 
in one of the parlors of the old homestead. 
Their property had never been large; and, 
owing to bad investments, it had dwindled into 
a bare support, that had been eked out by Mr. 
Jordan’s employment. The dozen little scho- 
lars enabled her to clothe herself; and, with 
management and economy, “‘Jordan’s folks” 
got along. The almost total blindness of her 
father was a terrible sorrow to Myra. He wasa 
fine classical scholar ; and oftentimes, when he 
satin his little library, was she reminded of ‘‘ Ro- 
mola”’ and the poor blind Di Bardi, her father ; 
and though there were no “ hyacinthine locks” 
and doublet, yet, somehow or other, Frank 
Hamilton would intrude himself as the Tito of 
her Romola. Goldsborough was certainly un- 
like Florence, and the sunny old homestead 
very unlike the ‘‘ Via Di Bardi,’’ with its se- 
verity and shadows. But are not these the 
“*Nature’s touches that make the whole world 
kin?” Now, I have introduced my dramatis 
persone, and will proceed to business. 

August came, and Myra began to think of 
her little fortnight’s vacation at the end of it, 
with much pleasure. The heat began to be 
very oppressive ; and, though the maternal in- 
stinct was strong in her, still some of the chil 
dren were becoming very tiresome to her, and 
she longed for the fortnight’s respite as ‘the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Frank Hamilton came and went; he was con- 
genial to Mr. Jordan, and he felt glad that 
Myra could find a bit of real gold among the 
lumps of masculine dross about her. There was 
an immense amount of book bringing, and note 
writing, and long talks, and still longer walks. 
Every one seemed to think that Frank was very 
nearly over his head in Cupid’s Quagmire, and 
Myra acquiescent, if nothing more. Eliphalet 
Samson was the quintessence of jealousy, and 
the sprees at the Tomahawk increased in their 
frequency and violence. All at ence, justas the 
long-looked-forward-to vacation commenced, 
something happened that turned the tide of 
events astonishingly. There arose a cloud in 
Myra’s sky; it was much “larger than a man’s 
hand” to her. ’Twas a sudden “ murrain upon 
her milch cows and all her fair kine,” a grievous 
mist that hid her “‘ ships of Tarshish, and all 
her pleasant pictures ;”’ and they all came in 
the trunks of a “stunning girl’’ from Boston. 
Pardon the siang, but it is certainly the onty 
phrase that expressed Isabel Fletcher, the 
young lady staying at the Perkins’. 
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The evening after she came, the Perkins 
girls came, and invited Myra for the next eve- 
ning to a little company. They were very 
kind-hearted, those Perkins girls, Adelaide and 
Matilda ; rather flashy in their makeup; and 
had a way of ignoring their ‘“‘g’s’’ at the end of 
words, in a manner peculiar to New England. 
They made fearful blunders of many kinds; 
but they kept open house, had plenty of fruit 
of all the varieties ; every one went there, be- 
cause they enjoyed themselves—one of those 
places where there were sure to be young men 
staying, Ben Perkins’ college chum, and his 
friends generally. There was sure to be some 
other girl there in the summer, from New York, 
or Boston, Providence, or Worcester. The 
grounds were large and shady; with swings 
and two games of croquet, together with a 
tilting board, that, in Yankee parlance, might 
be called ‘‘an institution.’’ The Perkins girls 
were like the bank, the apothecary shop, and 
Tallman’s grocery, well known to everybody. 
**Allus somethin a-going on ter Perkinses,”’ 
was the universal remark. 

The evening came ; and with it Frank Ham- 
ilton—to go “‘ter Perkinses’’ with Myra. Myra 
was, as asual, very sweet and fresh, and Frank 
in an unusually protecting mood. He seemed 
to look upon her as a lovely egg-shell, in a new 
cherry and white plaid organdie ; nothing could 
exceed his care and solicitude, nothing could 
go beyond the assiduity with which he helped 
her over straws and pebbles. There were so 
many lions in the path, it was a wonder they 
ever got to their destination at all. 

The little company had very nearly all as- 
sembled when they arrived; and they were 
fast forming two sets of Lanciers. Ben Per- 
kins came up and introduced his chum, Mr. 
Folger, who immediately asked Myra to dance. 
Frank was seized upon by Matilda Perkins, 
and presented to Miss Fletcher; but as the 
sets were full, he sat down by the open window 
and began to talk with her. After the Lan- 
ciers, Myra was introduced to Bell Fletcher, 
who was, according to Adelaide Perkins’ ac- 
count of her, a perfectly splendid girl! Then 
there was a call for music; and then the cloud 
fell. Frank had brought his violin, the Fletcher 
sat down to the piano, and then the curtain rose, 
and the performance began. Frank seemed 
perfectly bewildered with the new-comer ; who 
was, I must say, a fair sample of her style 
of woman. She was tall and square, with 
shoulders like a coat-holder in a clothing store. 
Although the evening was so sultry, she was 
dressed in a rich pea-green silk, with jewelry 
of coral and gold, that looked as if it had come 
from a gift enterprise establishment; and a 
very unnecessary point lace collar. High rats 
had just come in fashion ; and Miss Fletcher’s 
were in the extreme of the mode. There were 
innumerable curls, and a huge waterfall, tied 
with a long streamer of scarlet ribbon. Her 
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hair was of that nondescript light hue that any 
application seems to streak and stripe most 
unpleasantly. Her complexion was certainly 
very beautiful; and her very light-blue eyes 
would have been quite pleasing in their expres- 
sion, had they not quite such a staring way 
with them. She rattled her large hands over 
the keys in a most showy, and, what she con- 
sidered, fine, dashing manner. Frank was 
ail devotion; and duet followed duet. Miss 
Fletcher played a quantity of brilliant polkas 
and waltzes ; and Frank sang Linley’s beauti- 
ful, ‘‘ Why do I love thee yet!’’ and “‘ My love 
is like the red, red rose!’’ most delightfully. 
He was very distingué. Well, away flew the 
long, bony fingers; and Frank'was still a fix- 
ture at the piano. She wore any quantity of 
rings ; some real, and some spurious, and two 
of them India-rubber, 

Myra was left to the tender mercies of Folger 
and Ben Perkins, who were very gentlemanly, 
the latter decidedly superior to his sisters. His 
chum was also a nice fellow; but at a very in- 
structive age, and gave Myra more information 
than she could possibly bear. He told her that 
‘*philopeena’”’ was two Greek words meaning 
‘love gift ;”’ that the Prince of Wales was the 
eldest son of Queen Victoria; that George Ppa- 
body had no end of money, and he also quoted 
more Tennyson than was timely. Ben Perkins 
was not clever, and he knew it ; and soon aban- 
doned the field to the more flippant Folger, 
who was, as I said before, very instructive, 
and did not know it. Myra soon found that 
her eyes were constantly wandering to the 
piano, and that the world was becoming some- 
what chaotic. Mr. Folger seemed to think that 
music was a thing to talk by, and he kept up a 
constant stream of conversation. 

By and by Miss Fletcher finished the enter- 
tainment with a Tyrolean melody. It had 
trills and tra-la-la’s as usual; and she sang the 
whole thing in such a way that it made one feel 
as if they would like to complain of her beha- 
vior to her parents, and have her shut up some- 
where. Then she arose and fluttered ; and as 
she and Frank crossed the room she sounded 
like “Birnam Wood going to Dunsinane,”’ 
her skirts we so stiff and voluminous. Then 
they were asked into the dining-room to eat 
ice cream and cake. ‘‘ Now,’ thought Myra, 
‘*Frank has been with this ‘splendid girl’ so 
long I know he will come and take me in,’” but 
no, he offered his arm to the guest; and away 
they went, laughing and talking as if their 
lives depended upon it. So Mr. Folger escorted 
her, and was very attentive and facetious, des- 
canting largely upon the resemblance between 
lemon ice cream, and lemon I scream. Well, 
poor Myra bore it all patiently, but things were 
growing more and more chaotic every momerft. 
‘“What did possess Mr. Hamilton ?’’ was up- 
permost in her mind ; and she said yes, when 
she should have said no, and vice versa. 
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The evening wore away ; several of the gen- 
tlemen came and talked with her, and Folger 
remained by her side with bovine faithfulness. 
Myra was getting nervous; the Perkins girls’ 
high-pitched voices and grammar annoyed her 
beyond control, and she felt that every one 
must notice her discomfort, and that all were 
either pitying or laughing at her, when, in fact, 
they were thinking how pretty she was, and how 
calm and self-possessed she seemed. Myra felt 
that never, in all the course of her acquaintance, 
did she know Mrs. Perkins to rock so violently, 
or chew as many cardamom seeds, as she did 
on this memorable evening. 

Mrs. Perkins wore a very elaborate lace cap, 
with two prominent roses of dull red, perched 
directly on top, and a rustling tan-coiored silk, 
that creaked and creaked, according to the 
velocity of the rocking chair. She was one of 
those stout, motherly persons, who fan a great 
deal in warm weather, and descant at large 
upon their family; what the girls said, how 
Ben liked his eggs boiled, and how dear they 
all were to her, that she wanted them to enjoy 
themselves while ‘‘ they was young,”’ that was 
the time. Whenever a remark was somewhat 
incomprehensible to her, she generally said 
“‘sho !”’ or “‘ very true.”” Altogether she was a 
forcible reminder of an aged, and well-fed 
Wombat in the Zoological Gardens. 

Old Mr. Perkins was very communicative to 
Myra; and kept coming to her and asking her 
how she liked that “ flirtation’’ a-goin’ on over 
there upon the sofy, in a way perfectly exasper- 
ating, as he referred to Frank and the Fletcher. 
Then he had to tell her for the hundredth time 
in her life, about an enormous silver watch 
that he always wore, how it belonged to his 
grandfather Perkins, and that it was a ‘relic 
of ’76’’.. Then also for the hundredth time he 
held it to Myra’s ear, and wanted to know if 
she did not think it had a healthy tic, con- 
sidering the works was the original ones, and 
‘*she’”’ hed bin a-going from time “‘immoril.’’ 
‘* Healthy !’’ it sounded to the nervous girl like 
the voice of the Ogre in ‘‘ Hop O’ My Thumb,” 
when he says, ‘‘I smell child’s flesh !’’ 

Well, Folger talked, and Mr. Perkins talked, 
and told his stories and laughed heartily, show- 
ing his one upper tooth and two under ones, 
to immense advantage. He was a kind, indul- 
gent father, and loved to see the girls “‘ have 
company.’’ All at once there was a pounding 
sound from the stable, and Mr. Perkins got up 
somewhat stiffly, for he, like his helpmeet, was 
inclined to obesity; as he did so, he said: 
‘**Guess I'll go and see ’bout Fan; mebby she’s 
fell down, and Michael ’s away ; I allus let my 
hired men go a courtin’ evenin’s,’’ and off he 
stubbed. 

*It was now half past eleven, and the blood 
rushing through poor Myra’s head like a mill 
race. Seeing Yrank glance at her, she tele- 
graphed a time to go home signal from under 





her long black lashes. He immediately arose 
and crossed over to her, but not with his usual 
smile, and said, with a shade of fretfulness in 
his voice :— 

“Miss Fletcher and I are thinking of another 
duet ; she has never heard ‘ Robin Adair’ with 
violin accompaniment. The Woods and Smith- 
sons are going to remain until twelve, we might 
as well; but if you think you must go, Folger 
will escort you, I have no doubt, with infinite 
pleasure.” 

Of course, ‘‘ Folger” was charmed to be of 
service to Miss Jordan; but, mercy me, this 
was ‘‘the last hair that broke the camel’s back.” 
The substitute was no Roland for her Oliver ; 
one of those flabbily built fellows, who never 
give the idea of support or protection to any 
woman; and another thing, she had just as 
soon have all the volumes of the “ Encyclope- 
dia Americana’”’ by her side, he was so conceited. 
Her temper was roused, and her feelings deeply 
wounded, and she felt as if before they reached 
her home, she should shake him. Then they 
all flocked about and said they must not think 
of “‘goin’”’ home. Mr. Perkins had come in, 
and on consulting the ‘ relic,” said: “‘It was 
juss the shanks of the evenin’” and so Myra 
said, calmly: ‘‘ Well, then I will wait! Any- 
thing but Bob Folger and his gazetteering turn 
of mind.’? You have no doubt seen those places 
where it was never late, where they always 
wanted you to 

“Dance all night till the broad daylight, 

And go home with the girls in the morning,” 
There are ‘‘ Perkinses’’ everywhere. 

At the stroke of twelve Myra arose, and 
Frank put on her shawl, and quite behaved 
himself; but there were many last words with 
Bell Fletcher, and she tapped his ear with a 
pink and gilt fan tipped with swan’s-down, in 
a way that Myra thought distressingly third 
rate. Mrs. Perkins came to the door with a 
lamp on her head, and “ father’? walked to the 
gate and told them all to mind their p’s and q’s 
and keep cheerful, and come agin’ soon, and 
thus ended the “ evenin’ ter Perkinses.” 

All the way home, Frank still seemed to 
look upon Myra in the helpless eggshell light ; 
she had no fault to find with him, as regarded 
his gallantry, but the conversation was, as some 
one expresses it, ‘the weevil in the meal jar,” 
something that could not be skimmed off from 
the top, but a blight that penetrated through 
to the very bottom. It was nothing but Miss 
Fletcher all the way: ‘‘ Such a fine girl ! superb 
figure! had not seen so fine a woman in years!”’ 
O, Frank, Frank! any one would think you 
had met all the fair enslavers of the world’s 
history, from Cleopatra to Mimi Pinson, the 
petite blonde grisette, who drinks Lafitte and 
smokes cigarettes with roystering students in 
the Quartier Latin. 

As they reached the gate Myra said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hamilton, don’t you think you can finish that 
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monogram for me to-morrow? I think I can 
get through with papa’s handkerchiefs by the 
end of vacation, if I have it soon,”’ 

“I shall be most happy, Miss Jordan,” he 
said, with an attack of Grandisonian elegance, 
perfectly overwhelming and heart-rending. ‘I 
shall be most happy to do so, if I have time; 
but I expect to be busy all the week with the 
Barnes claim; then to-morrow I must go to 
the Tomahawk and see about one of those 
setter pups for Miss Fletcher.” 

“She doesn’t go gunning, does she?’’ said 
Myra, horror-struck. 

‘Well, no, not exactly,” said Frank; “ that 
is, she don’t go alone; she says she often car- 
ries the gun for her Cousin Jim when they go 
to Milton Hill after raccoons, and she thinks 
a little French setter pup would please him 
vastly.”’ 

“It seems to me,’’ said Myra, “that her style 
is peculiar.’’ 

*‘Not at all,” said Frank, “by no means; 
the Sphakiote women frequently loaded the 
guns of their husbands anc lovers, in the days 
of their country’s trials ; and the chamois hun- 
ters’ wives often assist their husbands in the 
perilous chase. It is all nonsense! this idea 
that woman must never do anything but set and 
string honeysuckles, while the man bears all 
the burden and heat of the day. A little fresh 
air and exercise does her good—enlarges her 
muscles and makes her step elastic.” 

**Don’t you think,’ said Myra, “‘that it is 
prettier and wiser for Jeanette to spin while 
Jeanot spades, than it is for her to chop wood ?”’ 

“No,” said Frank, “not if she’s strong 
enough.”’ 

Frank Hamilton, were youcrazy? You know 
you thought Isabel Fletcher a bouncing Betty, 
a grenadier in a pea-green silk; and why could 
you not say so, instead of filling your mouth 
with razors, and cutting into the heart of some 
one whom you really loved, and who loved you 
dearly in return ? 

“It is alla figment of the brain, Miss Myra,”’’ 
he continued, ‘‘a chimera from beginning to 
end.”’ 

“Perhaps it is,’ 
good-night !”’ 

“*Good-night,’’ said he, ‘‘and take good care 
of yourself.’’ 

She intended to take care of herself, and she 
also intended to take good care not to ask him 
in regard to the monogram, if she never saw it 
atall. This was Tuesday, and the next day 
not a glimpse did she catch of Frank, until late 
in the afternoon, as she was giving some direc- 
tions to Margaret, their only servant, and as 
she approached the window, who should dash 
past on horseback but Bell Fletcher and Frank 
Hamilton. He saw Myra, and took off his hat, 
smilingly, as if it was the proudest day of his 
life. The Fletcher smiled and kissed her hand 
in the most patronizing manner. Myra re- 
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said Myra, quietly, ‘‘so 





sponded, she did not dare to do differently. As 
she knew of her carrying a gun for Cousin Jim, 
she thought perhaps she carried a Colt’s re- 
volver, and, if offended, might call her out; 
Tilly Perkins said she had so much spirit and 
character. 

There are many women who get the credit of 
‘‘character,’”?’ when they are simply “impu- 
dent,’’ and these are they who storm men into 
first compliance, then suicide ; while some ten- 
der-eyed little maiden, with a voice like ‘‘the 
loving hind” and “‘ the pleasant roe,’’ leads her 
lord with a silken string, and makes him feel 
that the world is carpeted with sunbeams. Her 
quiet determination constitutes her the man at 
the wheel; she steers the matrimonial craft 
gently, and “her price is above rubies.”’ 

The days passed ; Saturday came, and still 
no Frank, nor the monogram. Sunday evening 
Myra made up her mind to something, and it 
was a gigantic process. Frank had evidently 
struck new colors, and she was clever enough 
to see his drift partly, and she was vexed and 
doubtful of the issue. She was determined to 
get him back, conie qui conte, not that she cared 
for him, but as a matter of principle. What 
would all Goldsborough say? So she made up 
her mind to “‘ keep a decoy duck;”’ and, as usual 
with young ladies on such occasions, she se- 
lected a poor specimen of the feathered and 
aquatic tribe, namely, Eliphalet Samson. 

Now the second hero appears upon the boards, 
and he is the cause of my title. She sat down, 
and with a “‘falconer’s voice’’ began “to lure 
her tassel gently back again.’’ She wrote hima 
note ; as he was a plain fellow, she was forced 
to use plain language. The missive ran in this 
wise :— 

‘““My DEAR Mr. SAMSON: In thinking over 
your second proposal to me, in June last, I feel 
that I was perhaps a little too curt, and said 
some sharper things than I really meant, owing 
to your being so persistent. I don’t mean to 
say that you have any more hope in the end, 
on account of this communication, than you 
had when we met at the picnit at Butternut 
Grove. I have a kind heart, and I do not wish 
to wound the feelings of any one, and I hope it 
is not too late to make amends. If you will 
come and see me, I will then explain. I am 
sorry to be at variance with one whose ac- 
quaintance dates back to my childhood. 

‘* Very sincerely yours, 
‘“*MYRA JORDAN.” 


This was certainly a very Jesuitical produc- 
tion for Sunday, between churches—don’t you 
think so? The missive reached the Willow 
Farm quite late in the evening, and the elation 
and joy it created in the heart of the recipient 
was marvellous to witness. He jumped about 
the room in an ecstasy of delight. ‘‘ Maybe she 
willcome around all right in time,’’ he kept say- 
ing to himself; ‘‘ maybe she will have me after 
all, and make something of me. There ain’t 
nobody else in Goldsborough can do it. I wish 
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I could fly right over to Jordan’s ; but then she 
didn’t say nothing about my coming over right 
off. Anyway, she’s gitting over her crossness, 
and when a girl does that, a fellow has a right 
to hope ;’”’ and thus, after having read the note 
for the twentieth time, he would twist it up 
and crumple it, and gaze at it fondly, with 
spasmodic smiles and kisses. Decoy ducks are 
generally tame, the reader may have observed. 
‘Then, to think I’ve got to go to Boston Mon- 
day, and carnt see her until Monday evening,”’ 
he added. ‘Oh, ain’t it an awful pity?’’ You 
see that Eliphalet not only patronized flashy 
neckties, but double negatives, and an inde- 
pendent style of conversation generally. 

Monday morning came, and with it a billet 
from Willow Farm, which Myra received just 
as she was sitting down to breakfast. The en- 
velope was small, and the writing cramped and 
small also; while the spelling was worse than 
all. It informed her that he was ‘“‘a-goin’ to 
Boston Monday mornin’, to return by the last 
train, and just as soon as he had his supper and 
fixed up, he would come with mutch pleashure, 
and hear her explanashion; signing himself 
Ever thine, E. R. 8.” 

‘““Had his supper!’’ the vulgar, ravenous 
bird! Myra found that the duck did not mean 
to come hungry. Very unromantic of you, Eli- 
phalet; but extremely natural. After their 
early tea Mr. Jordan complained of his eyes, 
and Myra started for Tilinghast’s, the apothe- 
cary, to have an ointment prepared, one that he 
always found effectual. Just as she was shut- 
ting the door coming out of Tilinghast’s, she 
saw some one crossing the street; no other 
than Eliphalet. He had evidently taken an 
earlier train than he at first intended ; been to 
‘*supper,”’ “fixed up,’’ and was coming on the 
wings of love and the turnpike—the Willow 
Farm being situated on that road. 

I must now give you the style of this—the 
‘*Goldsborough catch.’’ He was a mere whis- 
per of a man; diminutive, not only mentally, 
but bodily ; and his arms were long and entirely 
out of proportion, and finished with hands like 
claws. His hair was of a fiery red; and his 
eyes, that washed-out hazel, bordering on yel- 
low, that one so often sees in the heads of Mal- 
tese cats. He had been a weakly child, and his 
bulging, protruding forehead, even now gave 
evidence to the fact that he had suffered from 
fits during his babyhood. He had no eyebrows, 
and where the eyebrows should have been, 
there were faint red marks, that increased in 
redness whenever he was either embarrassed or 
excited. He was naturally pale and sickly- 
looking ; but to-day there were two bright, hectic 
spots upon his cheeks, owing to a visit to the 
Tomahawk prior to meeting Myra. Let this 
be said to his credit, he was scrupulously neat, 
although his tastes were flashy. He wore, on 
this occasion, a new black suit of the latest cut, 
a blue tie, with a white pansy on it; a set of 





green bone studs, with a red monogram; and 
a pair of purple kid gloves. 

**T am so glad to see you, Miss Myra,’’ he 
said, taking off his hat by the crown—school- 
boy fashion—‘‘and I wanted to get here so 
much, that I took an earlier train, and got here 
at five o’clock. And oh, please, won’t you 
walk out on the turnpike as far as the resting- 
stones? there is no hurry about getting home ; 
you know I will take good care of you.’’ 

Myra saw he was making convulsive efforts 
to be both gallant and grammatical. It was 
only a little thing to do; Mr. Jordan would 
not need the ointment until night, and so she 
went. As they gained the turnpike the duck’s 
true notes began to be heard ; and he wandered 
back to the old theme—his feelings for her— 
and as he became interested, his contempt for 
Lindley Murray grew more and more profound, 
until he became almost insufferable. But she 
had taken the duck to the pond herself, and she 
must endure his cackle until she found out 
whether the missing swan would again come 
at her call. She had perceived a package 
wrapped in white paper, and, as they reached 
the resting-stones, he took it from under his 
arm and made her aware of its contents—a 
book for her, bought in Boston. 

There is nothing that more loudly tells the 
calibre of a man than his selection of books ; 
and this was Eliphalet to the life. It was a 
large annual, in a light blue binding, with 
coarse mezzotint engravings, such as ‘“‘ The 
Gondolier’s Bride,’’ the ‘‘May Queen,”’ etc. 
etc. ; together with trashy stories and feeble 
poetry. 

Myra’s heart sickened within her. ‘‘ Why,” 
she thought, “have I come to this? after the 
‘Lamartine’ from Frank Hamilton, at Christ- 
mas, and the legend of ‘The Holy Grail’ a 
few weeks ago. You are very kind, Elipha- 
let,’ she said, ‘‘ to do so much for me when you 
had so little time to spare in the city ; I appre- 
ciate the attention.”’ 

The words were kind, for she was beginning 
to pity him ; and, much to her surprise, he be- 
gan to cry, and burst out afresh with the tale 
of his unaltered affection for her, and his wrong 
generally ; how he was going to the devil on a 
straight road ; how Squire Perkins had talked 
to him, and the young minister prayed with 
him, and how the other day, when he had 
come down late to breakfast, and drank five 
tumblers of water, and “‘ hadn’t no appetite for 
nothing,’? ma had said to him: ‘’Liphalet! 
what’s gotinter ye? Can’t ye eat some of the 
liver gravy and bread? You used to be death 
on it ;’ and how he said, ‘ Ma, I aint got no heart 
ter eat ;’ then says ma, ‘It’s the drink, and your 
thinking so much about that girl.’ Aunt 
Nabby was a-frying griddle-cakes for me in 
the kitchen; the door was part ways open, 
and she hollers out: ‘Sary Samson! ’tain’t no 
use ter talk ter that misguided boy ; his eyes are 
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fixed on Jordan, and there you have just got 
to leave him ;’ then ma says: ‘Children and 
fools speaks the truth,’ and she set down with 
the skimmer in her hand, and cried for dear 
life. Oh, Miss Myra!’ he added,‘* you don’t 
know what store they set by me up to the farm ; 
I’m the very apple of their eyes. T’other 
night when I come home, as I hadn’t oughter 
come, nor no other man that means to say his 
prayers, they never said a scolding word, but 
run round for me, and did the best they could.”’ 
Then he actually sobbed. 

A woman’s tears are touching, potent; but a 
man’s are terrible, like the cry of a lost soul. 
Myra felt for him ; and, gently laying her hand 
upon his arm, she said: ‘‘ Eliphalet! there is 
a better path for you to walk in, if you would 
only try to get into it. I can never go with 
you, that is impossible. But there is Molly 
White ; she is a nice, tidy girl—and a religious 
girl—you know you were very fond of her at 
one time. I think she really liked you; and, if 
you try and behave youself, I dare say she 
would be willing to have some little under- 
standing with you for the future—take you on 
trial, in fact.” 

“T know what path you mean,”’ said he, chok- 
ing; ‘‘you mean past old Dankins’s, just here 
to the right, through Love Lane, by Butternut 
Grove ; but I’m afraid of old Towser, the bull- 
dog. There’s two things I own up to being 
afraid of, Dankins’s Towser and a gun. I was 
always scared atagun. I takeit from mother ; 
she was always just so; no matter if it hadn’t 
no lock, nor stock, nor barrel; and pray don’t 
talk about Molly White’s a-goin’ along; I 
don’t care for her now! she’s got an awful big 
foot, is an everlasting talker, with a voice like 
a rasp.”’ 

*O heavens!’’ thought Myra, “will John 
Chinaman understand nothing but plain En- 
glish?’’ So she made another attempt. ‘I 
mean I wish I could see you, as you were once, 
an innocent little steady fellow, with some 
good girl for a wife.’’ 

“Oh, now I know what you mean,”’ said he, 
smiling faintly ; ‘‘ you want me to just break off 
from going up to the hotel, and to that low 
tavern the Tomahawk; go to prayer-meeting 
with ma, as I used to, and behave myself 
generally.” 

“Yes,’’ said Myra, “‘that’s it! Try to learn 
how to say no! and you will soon see that it is 
a brave thing, a brave lesson.”’ 

“‘Isn’t there some one who says the bravest 
thing is to keep away ?”’ replied Eliphalet. 

This was his construction of ‘ Discretion is 
the better part of valor.’’ 

It amused Myra; and her laugh rang out on 
the summer air with a merry tinkle. 

“There!” said Eliphalet, “that’s the way 
you laugh when you are with Frank Hamil- 
ton; you are just like a little bird. I don’t be- 


lieve, but at this moment you would have me 


| if he didn’t stand in the path.” 





‘*Mr. Hamilton’s name is not to be men- 
toined ; he has nothing to do with the case 
whatever,”’ said Myra tartly. 

“Now,” said Eliphalet, throwing himself on 
the grass beside her, ‘‘now, Miss Myra, I have 
only this to say: just promise to think about 
what I have said; I give you a month to do it 
in; say Myra, oh do! But just hear all I’ll do 
for you, perhaps that’s best: If you will change 
your name for mine before winter, I’ll give 
you the handsomest dimun solitary in Boston. 
No man shall beat me on it; I’ve got the 
money, and I can do it. You shall have a 
black velvet barskeen, as many silk dresses as 
you want, a horse hair shawl—no, I mean a 
camel’s hair shawl, and plenty of bunnets. 
Just think of that, Myra!’’ here he attempted 
to take her hand; this she refused him, by 
putting it in her pocket, saying: ‘‘ No; I will 
not permit you !’’ Then he begged for a reply 
to his third proposal, and she said, calmly and 
determinedly: ‘‘I will take less time than a 
month; you shall have your answer perhaps 
at the end of a fortnight.”’ 

Before she could make any resistance, Eli- 
phalet had sprung from his position, and, with 
his arm clasped tightly about her, was pouring 
a shower of kisses upon her lips and cheeks. 
Their backs were turned to the road, or they 
would have seen a figure coming from the di- 
rection of Canfield, a little settlement just 
about two miles from Goldsborough. It was 
that of a gentleman in a gray suit and Derby, 
and was no other than Frank Hamilton. He 
had a paper package that looked very much 
like a quantity of law documents ; there was no 
mistaking him. As he came up to them at the 
moment when Eliphalet was bestowing his 
eager caresses, there was no mistaking who he 
meant when he said, in clear accents: ‘ Dis- 
gusting girl !”’ 

Poor Myra.! she had been held so firmly that 
she could neither move nor cry aloud ; but, with 
a violent wrench, she managed to free herself ; 
and taking down a bar, she crawled under, and 
flew across the fields like a wounded redbreast 
to its nest. This brought Eliphaiet to his 
senses ; and throwing himself on the ground, 
and clutching the grass, he gave himself up to 
despair. He knew that ail was over now— 
all hope gone, as far as Myra was concerned. 
It had been to him like ‘‘a picnic to Butternut 
Grove ;” he knew that he might live to go 
again, and he might not; so he had made the 
most of it, and must now take the consequences. 

Had Myra only taken the road to the left, she 
would have seen Frank Hamilton taking a 
roundabout way to the hotel, walking very 
slowly, and gnashing his teeth in the bitterness 
of his heart; all would have been explained— 
all set right in a moment; but thus itis. Some 
one has written that ‘‘our lives are hinged on 
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ifs.’"” Myra hardly knew how she reached 
home ; but the first thing she clearly realized, 
was that her father was asking her something 
about the ointment, and also what had kept 
her so long, in his usual kind tone. She spoke 
of her meeting Eliphalet, of her walking with 
him to the resting-stones, and how importunate 
he was ; but the main facts were carefully with- 
held—her own folly, Eliphalet’s kisses, and 
the appearance of Frank Hamilton apon the 
scene. Her rapid breathing and hurried man- 
ner were easily accounted for by what little she 
had told, and Mr. Jordan remained satisfied. 
As soon as Myra gained her room she—fainted, 
I suppose you think. No, she did not; she sat 
down and thought; and then she arose, and 
going to her desk, took therefrom a bundle of 
notes, and a sketch of a seat under the trees at 
Butternut Grove, and taking down the fire- 
board, she threw them in the fireplace, touched 
a match to them, and burned them to gray 
ashes. Then she threw herself on the bed, and 
hiding her face in the pillow, cried as if her 
heart would break. If it had only been a 
mountain pass, and a knight in armor had rid- 
den by on a milk-white Arab steed, had clasped 
his hands upon his breast, regardless of conse- 
quences and the bridle—after the manner of 
“‘ve knights of old’’—she could have borne it. 
Had he gazed upon her with piercing eyes, and 
in melancholy tones said, as he reined in his 
Abdallah, or Selim, or Fatima: ‘‘Oh, maiden, 
thou hast grieved me sore! I will ne’er see thy 
face again ; I will get me to yonder abbey, and, 
before to-morrow’s dawn, become a cowled 
monk.’ Then there would have been some- 
thing interesting in it; but for Frank Hamilton 
to come from the Canfield settlement along the 
turnpike on foot in his office suit, and say, in 
his usual voice, “‘ Disgusting girl!’’ it was un- 
bearable ; and, in Yankee parlance, “ perfectly 
awful.” She felt that she was not ‘‘a disgust- 
ing girl ;’’ she had been brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and fully in- 
structed in the Westminster Catechism ; she 
went to the Congregational Church, as a gene- 
ral thing, twice a day, and to prayer-meeting 
once a week; and tried to regulate her daily 
life with religious principle, and it was the last 
expression to apply to her. 

Early the next morning she sent an emphatic 
**No, it can never be!’ to Eliphalet Samson, 
and just as she was sealing the envelope, Mar- 
garet came to say that Loury Skinner wanted 
to see her. 

Loury was no other than Lorania Skinner, 
an excellent woman, who had nursed Mrs. Jor- 
dan in her last sickness ; and, as she was single, 
had time to always make herself useful to the 
Jordans in many ways, too manifold to re- 
count. Myra had her come up stairs ; and as 
she came in she shut the door in a mysterious 
manner, and, before she was fairly seated, burst 
forth with her tale. ‘O, Myry! Myry! what 


| is all this Dankins has telled ter Tallman’s, 
this morning? I was in there a-getting a gar- 
| ding rake, when who sheuld come in but old 

Dankins with a lot of tomatoes ; he went to the 
| back of the store, to the desk, and I heerd him 
a-telling a long riggymerole to them that was 
| standing there, to this effect: ‘Larse night,’ 
| sez he, ‘I was a-goin’ from the hotel—where I 
| had an arrant—and jest as I was agin the 
restin’-stuns on the pike, I thought I heerd 
suthin’ a-groanin’. “Twas "bout eight o’clock,’ 
sez Dankins, ‘and purty duskish ; and though 
I kept a-lookin’ I couldn’t see nothin’, so I 
stopped the chaise and my hoss Franklin 
Peerse, and got out; and what should I see 
a-stretched along the road, a-clingin’ to the 
stuns, but a human figger ; sez I, ‘“‘somebody ’s 
drunk or swounded.”’ I turned up the face, 
and, sez I, ‘‘’Liphalet Samson! why, I want ter 
know?” He’d kinder fainted like, and when he 
had his face turned up where the good air could 
come to it, he begun to come to. I got him into 
my chaise, and kept right on till I come to the 
Willow Farm, see his mother, and telled her 
the circumstances, and see him ter bed.’ Then, 
Myry, he dropped his voice a leetle—Dankins 
is a good creeter—and, sez he, ‘From the time 
I tuk him up, to ther time I left him, he done 
nothin’ but kick like grievous, and say ‘‘ Myry 
Jordan! Myry Jordan! Myry Jordan!’’’ ’Twas 
very unpleasant to me to hear your name so 
free to Tallman’s, so I jest tuk the rake and 
come right over here ; and what is it all about, 
Myry, child ; dew tell me, carnt ye?’’ p 

‘*Lory,” said Myra, sadly, ‘‘you have been 
almost a mother to me, and loved me ever since 
I was a baby; but I cannot tell you; you must 
excuse me, and silence their tongues somehow. 
I would tell you if I could, but it is impossible. 
I can only tell you this; I am very unhappy. 
I wish I could get into a boat and drift away 
somewhere ; to some place where there was 
no one but papa and you, and dear, little, pretty 
children, that would love me always, and never 
say an unkind thing to me. I would try and 
be useful, and die among them and go to Hea- 
ven, if I deserve it. I am so tired of Golds- 
borough, and every one in it.” Myra was 
thinking of Romola ; but nurse Skinner had no 
head for metaphor or sentiment, so she said :— 

“O, Myry, don’t; you might git aground 
down by Canfield, the stream is so shaller. 
What put such an idee inter yer head? If 
anybody was to see ye, they’d think ye was 
crazy.” 

There was much more said on both sides, and 
then Loury took her departure. Immediately 
after dinner two young ladies made their ap- 
pearance—Addie Perkins, and the Fletcher. 
They were by no means backward in making 
known their errand: did she know anything 
about Frank Hamilton? Phebe Wood had 
sent there in a hurry, “there,” meaning the 
hotel—and a boy said that Mr. Hamilton left 
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in the morning train for Boston quite suddenly. 
Phebe wanted a piece of music he had of hers, 
and she thought it was so strange, and she had to 
come to their house to ask them; and they were 
very much surprised, and thought they would 
just run in and ask her; she would know, if 
any one, as to Mr. Hamilton’s movements. 

“It seems doubly strange,’’ said Addie Per- 
kins, ‘‘ because he asked Belle to go to walk 
with him, and she made an engagement for this 
afternoon. The boy said that he left no word 
as to his return; and he said nothing about a 
note, or anything.”’ 

‘So queer,’”’ said Belle Fletcher, putting the 
ivory ball of her parasol into her mouth at the 
end of her remark. 

Myra saw that they were perfectly innocent 
in all they said, and simply curious. They had 
heard no reports from Tallman’s, evidently, 
and they had not come to trouble her with 
that; this was one comfort, so she said: ‘I 
don’t know, girls, where he is, I am sure; you 
know he has a great deal of business to attend 
to. Perhaps he had a despatch last evening 
that called him away immediately. I don’t 
know that he had, remember; I @nly say I 
think it extremely probable.’’ 

“Well, yes,’”’ said Addie Pefkins, ‘‘ perhaps 
that is it.’’ 

Myra’s total want of excitement was a damp- 
er; and they looked at each other, as much as 
to say, ‘“‘ How silly we all were to come, don’t 
you think so ?”’’ 

As they were leaving, Belle Fletcher turned 
back, and said to Myra, as she stood at the 
gate: ‘‘I hope you don’t feel unkindly towards 
me on account of Mr. Hamilton’s attentions to 
me since I have been staying here; I couldn’t 
prevent them, you know.”’ 

‘*T am sure there is no reason why I should,”’ 
said Myra, promptly and politely; ‘‘nor is 
there any reason why you should not accept 
any attention Mr. Hamilton could show you. 
He has it in his power to make it very pleasant 
to young ladies wherever he may be. I can 
readily understand your finding him very 
agreeable.”’ 

Then Miss Fletcher kissed her, and said she 
was a “dear, good, noble girl.” 

Myra had hoisted all the banners and waved 
all the flags in her possession, to bewilder the 
enemy, and the effort had exhausted her. These 
girls meant well, but they had neither tact nor 
delicacy of feeling, and she wished they had 
kept away. She walked up and down her 
room saying, ‘‘Gone, gone, gone away! and 
never said anything to me, or requested any 
explanation ; what must he think of me? and 
what did he mean by the conduct that led me 
to such a result ?’’ 

The first day of September came, and Myra 
opened her little school again. Frank Hamil- 
ton had not made his appearance as yet. Miss 
Fletcher had gone to West Point, and the Per- 





kins girls with her, accompanied by some mar- 
ried lady from Bostou to take care of them; 
and Bet was going to join them in a few days. 
This opening of her school again was an irk- 
some thing to Myra, and the children unusually 
troublesome. All nice little ones in the main ; 
but as their short fortnight had put them back 
some degrees, it took two or three days to get 
them in trim once more. 

One afternoon about the middle of the month, 
Myra was surprised by a visit from Mrs. Per- 
kins. Little Bessie Tilinghast had been ailing 
all the morning, and Myra was obliged to take 
her up and hold her in her’ arms, until she was 
completely tired out; and, as she saw Mrs. 
Perkins toiling along the street, it seemed as if 
this was too much! but it was Friday. Sun- 
day would soon come ; that blessed day of rest. 
And, as Mrs. Perkins’s visits were rare, and 
somewhat of an undertaking, she nerved her- 
self, and went to the door to meet her. Mrs. 
Perkins had come all the way from home in a 
pair of bronze kid slippers, and seemed very 
glad to get to her haven; and, as soon as she 
was comfortably seated in a comfortable rock- 
ing-chair, she at once unfolded her budget of 
news and gossip. First, the girls were coming 
home to-morrow, and had been enjoying them- 
selves so much at West Point; second, that 
she had stopped at the Tilinghasts’ and found 
Dr. Nelson there, who said little Bessie was 
coming down with scarlet fever. This was 
pleasant for Myra, as she never had the scarlet 
fever, and Bessie had scarcely been out of her 
lap during the morning. Then she spoke of 
Eliphalet Samson’s illness ; that he was mend- 
ing, but very weak still, that he took her re- 
fusal terribly hard, ete. I forgot to mention 
that Eliphalet’s stay ‘‘under the greenwood 
tree’ gave him a severe cold, attended by some 
fever and slight delirium. Although the con- 
jectures were many, the real true ‘tale of the 
turnpike” was never known in Goldsborough. 
After this, Mrs. Perkins tied her bonnet strings 
a little tighter, and then her mission to the 
Jordans’ was made manifest. ‘ Haint Frank 
Hamilton ever come here, or sent you a note or 
anything ?” said she, with a look of condolence 
and with the kindest intentions. ‘‘ No,’’ said 
Myra, “he has not; in fact, Mrs. Perkins, 
there is some slight misunderstanding between 
Mr. Hamilton and myself; it may be all cleared 
up, and it may not ; however it may be it is fore 
the best, and there I must leave it.’’ 

‘* My darlin’ child,’”’ said Mrs. Perkins, tak- 
ing an unruly pin of her collar and putting it 
in her mouth, ‘‘ you don*t know how much we 
talk about it up to the house; hardly a day 
passes but we tell some one how he had acted 
towards you, after bein’ so intimate. Tilly 
says she understands just how you must feel ; 
how she sh6uld feel if any flirt had flown off in 
Mr. Hamilton’s style; and then, oh my, how 
he trained it with Bell Fletcher !’’ 
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‘*Please don’t, Mrs. Perkins,’’ said Myra, 
thrown off her guard. 

‘*No, dear girl, I ain’t a-goin’ to,’*she re- 
plied ; ‘‘but this much I must say, because [ 
know it will comfort you. Father says if he 
comes back, there is one house where he won’t 

‘never be received ; if he comes back to never 
go away again, and if he meets him in the 
street elsewhere, he means to have a talk with 
him, and tell him so; husband pities you from 
the bottom of his heart. You see, you are just 
like one of us. I shall never forget the time 
you had the measles at our house, and I made 
you sage tea with my own hands; and Lory 
Skinner and me sit by you over night, rubbing 
you, a-keepin’ the breath in your body, and 
your poor paa-walkin’ up and down the sitting- 
room ; ’tain’t strange we set such store by you.” 

“‘T remember it all,” said Myra: ‘“‘ your 
kindness to a little motherless girl will never 
be forgotten,” and her lips quivered as she 
spoke; ‘but if,”’ she continued, ‘‘you now 
wish to do me another kindness and favor, do 
not say anything more in regard to the matter, 
either among yourselves, or elsewhere; and, 
for the love of heaven, don’t let Mr. Perkins or 
Ben ever say a word in regard to it to Mr. 
Hamilton, should they chance to meet in any 
place ; it is much kinder to me I assure you.”’ 

** Certainly !’’ said Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘ certainly, 
my child, if you wish it; but I can’t answer 
for father ; he thought he caught sight of him 
t’other day on Boston Common, and, ses he to 
me when he come home: ‘Ma! I only wish 
I ’d had the carriage whip along, I’d a-paid up 
scores for Myra Jordan!’ You say your own 
father don’t know what the trouble is; well, 
I must say, thatis curious! I thought families 
never had no secrets from one another. There 
never was a truer saying than ‘Live and 
learn.’’’ By this time Mrs. Perkins had risen 
to go; and, on the piazza, she gave Myra a 
kiss, with a pin and a cardamom seed in her 
mouth ; a good woman she was indeed, but 
very obtuse, and very absent-minded. 

This had been a day of reminders ; for very 
early that morning the milk boy had brought 
her the Annual, soaked by the rain and warped 
by the sun; said he found it in some of his 
rambles just among the bushes behind the 
resting stones on the turnpike. Eliphalet pro- 
bably threw it there before he abandoned him- 

«self to his misery. 

Saturday was, as usual, a busy time to Myra; 
but evening came at length, and she watched 
the sun go down, and thought many long, long 
thoughts. They sat upon the piazza, her father 
and herself, and Myra, silently and mentally, 
mused on the events of the past months. 
‘* How futile my stratagem ! how short-lived my 
scheme !’’ she inwardly exclaimed. She fully 
realized her want of faith in thafpower that 
‘*doeth all things well,’’ and she felt the pick- 
ing of a little raven upon her heart; he had 





come with the “‘decoy duck” and had never 
flown away, and he cried ‘‘ Nevermore!” at 
every stroke of his sharp bill. They had been sit- 
ting in silence, and Mr. Jordan spoke to her of 
her little trouble as he had never done before ; 
but with his usual tenderness and refinement of 
feeling. ‘*‘My daughter,” he said, ‘‘I feel that 
this vexation of yours is preying upon you be- 
yond your endurance. I do not seek to pry 
into the cause ; I know as well as I wish that 
both you and Frank are laboring under a great 
mistake, owing to some dependence upon your- 
selves, beyond what you were able to carry 
out. I always deemed him a manly fellow; I 
cannot feel I am deceived in saying I do not 
think he could be guilty of anything harsh or 
brutal to any one. Depend upon it, he will 
come back and enliven the old homestead once 
more. If not,’ said he, ‘‘my child must re- 
member this: the events of our lives are never 
accidental, and the sorrow of to-day returns for 
a thanksgiving on the morrow. There are 
many good men in the world, my love! Bear 
in mind that your sphere has been limited ; 
but whether my daughter is a happy wife, ‘a 
joyful mother of children,’ or a single woman, 
I know she will be good and useful; I know 
she will see where The Christ walks ; I know 
that she will enjoy ‘the rest that remains for 
the people of God.’ I remember what words 
your mother said to me when I rebelled and 
could not bear the yoke of my affliction. As 
she lay upon her dying-bed, she turned to- 
wards me, and, taking my hand and pressing 
it to her breast, she said, gently: ‘Arthur! 
is there no balm in Gilead? is there no physi- 
cian there ?’”’ and, folding Myra’s shaw! about 
her, Mr. Jordan wisely left her to herself. 

Acceptable words of comfort ; they sank deep 
into her heart. Again she thought of Romola, 
and of Savanarola, and she murmured to her- 
self: “I will go back to Florence! I will be 
guided !’’ she hid her face in her hands, and 
the scalding tears came to her relief. She was 
so absorbed in herself that the slight click of 
the garden gate was unheeded by her. <A rapid 
step came up the gravel walk, some one passed 
their arm around her; a well known voice 
said: ‘‘Myra, I am a miserable brute; for 
God’s sake don’t run away.’’ There was a per- 
fume stealing up from the lingering mignio- 
nette, and a sound of awakened doves in the 
e¢ t under the old apple-tree. A fire-fly flew 
past and beamed out his tiny lantern: ‘‘ Aha!” 
said he, with a knowing wink, ‘‘then the old 
story was told again, though ‘not five o’clock 
in the morning.’ ”’ 

Then came the explanation, and the name of 
the peacemaker brought to light no other than 
Eliphalet Samson. Only the morning before 
Frank received a note from him ; and, as they 
stood by the parlor lamp and Myra perused 
the contents, she blessed the feeble hand that 
so honestly penned it. It was as follows — 
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“WILLOW FARM. 

“My DEAR HAMILTON: I’ve ben seek; 
I’m a-gittin’ better now. I would a-written 
long time ago, but I hain’t had the head ; and, 
when I could have said anything about it, I 
didn’t want to, becos I thought it best to keep 
the thing quiet. I ain’t engaged to Myra Jor- 
dan ; I didn’t kiss her that time becos she let 
me, but becos I couldn’t helpit. She wouldn’t 
even let me held her hand. I hope I ain’t too 
late now to make it all right ; I am sorry about 
itall. Now, Hamilton! I guess the best thing 
for you is to go and make up with Myra, for she 
is a nice young lady, and I guess she is pretty 
considerably tired on account of this fuss. You 
will be glad of it when you have done it all up 
fair and square, I guess. And say, old fellow! 
would you just step into Flaxham’s and see if 
there is anything new in ties, or scarfs, or studs, 
and let me know? And, if you don’t mind, git 
one of them candy boxes (I can’t spell them) 
for Myra, and [’1l make it straight when I see 
you. Perhaps this may help to make it smooth. 
Give my best respects to Myra; te!l her I hope 
she will excuse me. I hope to have a smoke 
soon. You can have the candy thing charged 
at Erlach’s—they know me. Go to Myra as 
soon as you can; she is a lovely girl, and you 
have ben doing the proud long enough, I guess. 

I am just the same, 
ELIPHALET RANDALL SAMSON.” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Myra. ‘‘Poor boy! 
would that all had his sense of justice, all were 
the gentleman at heart. Kind hearts are more 
than coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood !”’ she added, as she folded the note and 
restored it to its envelope. Then came ques- 
tions as to the meaning of his flirtation with 
Miss Fletcher, and Frank’s reply was to this 
effect. He was doubtful, Myra guarded ; when, 
just after their arrival at the Perkins’, the idea 
occurred to him to make Miss Bell ‘‘a sounding 
line ;’’ thinking that Myra, with her simple, 
country education, would soon tell ‘‘ how many 
fathoms,’’ from her side of the ship. ‘I sup- 
pose I was too stupid for anything,’’ he said ; 
‘but I had no conception you were suffering 
so much, my dear girl! I thought you were 
enjoying Folger’s platitudes astonishingly ; you 
were as quiet as a kitten; and so I went on 
deeper and deeper, trying to test you. Thena 
fiend got into me; and I suppose I behaved 
badly, brutally. I thought as you did not care 
for me, I might as well go on and finish the 
game with that dreadful Fletcher, ugh!’ said 
he, shuddering. ‘‘ She told me she shot a robin 
singing on a peach-tree in full bloom.” 

‘““Why, I thought,” said Myra, ‘that you 
liked to see a woman carry a gun occasionally. 
I think I heard you say so once.”’ 

“Did I ever make such a remark?’’ said 
Frank, musingly, ‘‘did I ever say anything so 
insane? What tenacious memories women 
have! Well, if I did, I was in some abnormal 
state, that had better be forgotten; and, to con- 
tinue with what I was saying, the day I went 
to Canfield, I was thinking, as I walked along, 
how absurd I was, how unmanly I was behav- 
ing; and I was making up my mind to come 
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and tell my story, when the unlooked-for scene 
I came upon, between Eliphalet and you, gave 
me such a shock, that, scarcely knowing what 
I did, I took my gun the next morning, gave 
my office boy a vacation, and started for Moore- 
head. God only knows all I suffered in my 
efforts not to care, and to forget you. I thought 
if you could make up your mind to marry that 
unfortunate boy, you were doing no differently 
from many other women as clear-headed, as 
good, as sweet as yourself. I tried not to 
blame you; I had never said anything Leyond 
gallantry to you, I had no right to complain ; 
and then I knew Eliphalet had the Willow 
Farm in his own right, an outside hundred 
thousand, and could give you many things that 
could never come from me; and so I sat down 
with my misery, and tried to look at it as 
calmly as any man would under the circum- 
stances. I think that, during my isolation and 
exile at Moorehead, I smoked more cigars and 
broke more pipes than would furnish Johnny 
Schmoker for his lifetime. Well, curiosity soon 
overpowered me ; I longed to see you and that 
‘preux chevalier’ together. I knew I must go 
back to Goldsborough, and so I wended my 

yay to the ‘hub.’ As I was standing on the 
steps of the Revere, thinking what a lump I had 
in my throat, I saw a young fellow making his 
way across the street to me, and in a moment 
recognized him as Wilkins’ oldest clerk, Qan- 
forth. 

‘Mr. Hamilton,’ said he, ‘I am very glad 
to find you, for Samson has requested me to 
look for you everywhere, as he has something 
very particular to say to you.’ 

«To say to me !’ I answered, for although I 
was always on familiar friendly terms with 
Eliphalet, I couldn’t, for the life of me, imagine 
what piece of special confidence he had in store 
for my hearing. 

““¢ Ves,’ said Danforth, ‘he has been sick, 
and the other day when I went up to the farm, 
he seemed to have something on his mind con- 
cerning you. I had just been down here, and 
he inquired very anxiously to know if I saw 
anything of you. I told him no; but that I 

yas going again this week, to look up ribbons, 
and would make it a point to try and find you, 
if in Boston, if it was anything of importance 
to him. He was wonderfully close-mouthed 
for him ; wouldn’t tell me the business, or give 
me a line of writing, but he just turned over in 
bed, and, says he, “Jim Danforth, if you don’t 
find Hamilton, my head will bust; andif you 
do find him, tell him to please stay where he is 
until he hears from me, and that won’t be long, 
if I’m not mistaken.’’’ 

‘* After Danforth left, I racked my braiff to 
think what it all meant. I happened to. re- 
member his once borrowing five dollars of me, 
and as he had neglected to pay me, perhaps it 
was worrying him. I could not think of any- 
thing else: such a happy lover! This mogning 
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I received this crude epistle, and took the train 
as soon as possible. Not knowing how I should 
be received, I have been meditating some few 
hours on the best mode of approach, and finally 
decided on ‘ pleading guilty,’ and throwing my- 
self on your merey. To return to that horrible 
Fletcher ; I can’t define the position she occu- 
pied to me. I can’t find a name for her; but I 
know I was most wretchedly bored, and did 
not find her as useful.as I had hoped.”’ 

‘““Why,”’ said Myra, ‘‘how stupid you are, 
Frank! she was ‘A Decoy Duck,’ like Elipha- 
let, don’t you see ?’’ 

‘* A bright thought,”’ said he, laughing; ‘‘and 
now,”’ said he, somewhat gravely, ‘‘ Myra, dear, 
there may be some long waiting before the wed- 
ding-day ; the loaves and fishes not being very 
abundant just yet. I am so anxious to have 
you visit my mother in New York; she is the 
sweetest person in a widow’s cap that you ever 
saw. At all events, whatever we do, no ‘ De- 
coy Ducks’ shall swim upon our tranquil lake ; 
no such silly birds annoy our ears with their 
cackle. Suppose we go in and see your father 
now? I hope he does not utterly despise me, 
and think me a scamp; you know that I am 
not ;” and he drew her very closely to him as 
he said this. 

And now what became of Eliphalet Samson, 
Esq., of the Willow Farm? Well, he got well 
quite rapidly, and turned over a new leaf com- 
pletely. His wild attack was nothing that 
arose from innate or inherent viciousness ; but 
proceeded from plenty of money, plenty of 
time, reckless companions ; a desire to be popu- 
lar, and a temporary vexation, that required 
smoking and drawing out; together with the 
abstract idea that seems to pervade the minds 
of many medical practitioners when they dose 
with calomel, that in order to build up, you 
must first pull down, and lie for a certain time 
in a state of mental as well as bodily salivation. 
The first thing he did, after his recovery, was 
to look out for a wife, and offered himself to 
Lizzie Smithson, where he met a kind but an 
emphatic ‘‘I am very sorry, but, etc. etc.,’’ the 
staple commodity on these occasions. Nothing 
daunted, this modern Celebs wended his way 
to Nelly Ruggles, and was accepted. Nelly was 
just nineteen, and, for the last three years, an 
assistant teacher in the district school in Golds- 
borough. Tired of drudging, and with some pet 
ideas of her own regarding an establishment, 
and some one to support her widowed and rheu- 
matic mother, the sight of Eliphalet Samson 
was the “‘ honey that lightened her eyes ;’”’ and 
she at once set about getting ready with energy. 
They were married before Christmas, and al- 
though she is quick and quite intelligent, and 
Eliphalet a jog-trotter and very obtuse, still 
they get along admirably, although they give 
the impression that “the brindle heifer works 
best, in the plough.” Nelly has a “ dimun’ soli- 





tary” and an “‘emruld”’ set round with “‘ purls ;”” 
a black velvet ‘‘barskeen,’’ a ‘‘camel’s hair 
shawl,’ with a border that is ‘‘enough to do you 
good to look at,” etc. etc. ete. ; also no end of 
silk dresses, and plenty of “‘ bunnets!’”’ and no 
young lady in the nineteenth century should 
refuse to be happy under all these nice things, 
unless she is endowed with that troublesome 
article, a ‘‘ tender heart ;”’ or is, as the phrase 
goes, ‘‘too queer for anything.” She has also 
a dashing Rockaway and a span of horses; and 
Eliphalet a little light wagon and a Bucepha- 
lus of his own, and looks very sickly, helpless, 
and alarmed whenever he takes the reins. He 
often dashes past Myra and Frank as they 
walk in the gloaming, and taking off his hat by 
the crown—denoting amiability—he smiles and 
looks, as much as to say, ‘‘See what you lost 
by not getting me—Eliphalet Randall Sam- 
son, Esq. 

The annual is kept as a memento of the days 
of folly. Frank often turns to the fly-leaf, and 
says that, instead of ‘‘ Myra Jordan, from her 
devoted E. R. S,”’ it should be from her ‘ De- 
coy Duck, E. R. 8.”’ 

Frank’s practice is fast getting established in 
Goldsborough ; it is to be hoped that his talents 
and abilities will create a larger sphere at some 
future time. An uncle has promised to come 
forward handsomely on the wedding-day, as all 
rich bachelor uncles ought on such occasions ; 
and Myra and Frank are waiting patiently and 
happily, and they hope “so to live together in 
this life, that, in the world to come, they may 
have life everlasting.”’ 

A simply-told story, but not without its 
moral; it is this. Although “all stratagems 
are allowable in love and war,” never keep a 
Decoy Duck; they are not only ‘‘ Ugly Ducks,” 
but they generally bring with them either a 
little black crow or a croaking raven, and they 
peck and pull at the heart-strings as they would 
at angle worms, and cause many tears and 
much tribulaticn. 





DESERTED. 
BY MRS. W——. 


TuE river flowed with the light on its breast, 
And the waves went glittering by, 

And a glory shone in the golden west, 

When my darling’s lips to my own were pressed 
Under the evening sky. 

Now sad and lone by the river I stray, 

For my love hath left me this many a day— 
Left me to droop and die. 


O river, run far—O river, run fast! 
Oh weeds, float out to the sea! 

For the sun hath gone down on my beautiful past, 

And the hopes that like bread on the waters I cast, 
Have drifted away from me! 

So my dream is fled, and my day is done ; 

Though my lips still murmur the name of on® 
Who will never come back to me! 
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CHRISTIE’S NEW-YEAR’S PARTY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


I SCARCELY knew how to spare a dollar. 
Spread out upon the little table before me was 
the vast sum of thirty-five dollars, every penny 
of my savings for one long year, and the New 
Year would open in two more days. It seemed 
so little, that I could scarcely make myself be- 
lieve that I could take out the crisp ten dollar 
bill I had put to one side. Nobody knew I had 
intended to give Christie a New Year’s gift, no- 
body would blame me or feel in the least dis- 
appointed if I failed to do so. The time had 
been when I could give presents of ten times 
that value and never miss the sum; now I sat 
looking at the bank-note and wondering if I 
could make my last winter’s bonnet last till 
spring, if my boots would look well until my 
next quarterly payments; and if, after all, 
Christie would enjoy the party so very much. 
And then I saw again the pretty face with un- 
shed tears in the large brown eyes that perused 
the dainty invitation, and heard the quivering 
voice saying :— 

“Tt is of no use to think of it, mother; I have 
nothing fit to wear.”’ 

Pretty Christie Burgess was the daughter of 
the widow lady with whom I boarded. She 
had passed her seventeenth birthday, and was 
a winsome, bright girl, well educated, but with- 
out remarkable talents. I gave her lessons on 
the piano, in singing, in French, in part pay- 
ment for my board ; and being the only boarder 
the small house could accommodate, I was a 
confidential friend of both mother and daugh- 
ter, and knew that, like myself, they had known 
better days ; though, unlike me, there was no 
bitter tragedy in their past to rise up and haunt 
them. They had lost a husband and father ten 
years before, and from sharing # large salary 
he earned in a bank, they were forced to earn 
their own support, their small income just pay- 
ing the rent of the little house. Somewhere in 
California there was an Uncle Charles, Mr. 
Burgess’s brother, who would keep them, they 
were sure, had he known their circumstances, 
but whose address they could not tell, and who 
knew nothing of their having left their former 
handsome home. We often jested about the 
rich uncle in California, “just like a novel 
hero,’’ as Christie said; but I think they knew 
but little of him personally, as he had resided 
in A previous to leaving for California, and 
our quiet home was in Cleveland. 

Some of Mrs. Burgess’s former friends still 
visited her, and one of them, Mrs. Wharton, 
had sent Christie an invitation to a New Year’s 
party at her house. As soon as it was posi- 
tively decided that she could not go, because a 
new evening dress could not. be thought of, the 
spirit of opposition took possession of me, and 
I resolved upon the awful extravagance of pre- 
senting the pretty girl with a dress fora New 








Year’s gift. I could make it myself; and, 
packed away in my trunk, were a few jewels 
that I had kept as a relict of the happy days I 
had known in the past. I thought the glowing 
carbuncles would suit Christie’s brown curls as 
well as my own raven locks, and if there was 
some pain in the idea of bringing them to light, 
and lending them to another, Christie’s plea- 
sure must balance that pain. 

New Year’s day was an anniversary whose 
very name made my heart sick ; but, perhaps, 
by giving pleasure to this innocent girl, I might 
lay some of the ghosts of memory that rose up 
every January to haunt me. 

So, in view of all these things, I put the ten 
dollars into my purse and started to buy Chris- 
tie’s dress. It must be a white tarleton, I de- 
cided, for that was cheapest, and I could make 
the skirts full enough to dispense with a silk 
lining, and have enough for a white silk waist 
under the thin fabric, white gloves, a pair of 
dainty slippers, a cluster of white moss roses 
for the hairand bosom. I purchased, but found 
my ten dollars already exceeded beyond my 
calculations, and so turned my steps home- 
ward, mentally taking new gloves and a few 
needed “little things’’ from my own list of ex- 
penditures. 

It was worth it all to see Christie whén I 
called her to my room on the afternoon of the 
eventful day, and introduced her to the finery 
spread out upon my bed. I had worked late 
into the night to finish the dress, and had taken 
out my carbuncles with a fierce heart-pang, but 
when I saw the beaming happiness on Chris- 
tie’s face, I felt repaid for all. 

She was all dressed for the party; I had 
twined the roses in her hair, and arranged 
every fold of her dress, before I summoned 
resolution to take the jewels from the box. 
Then, crushing back my pain with a desperate 
resolve, I opened the case, saying, as carelessly 
as I could :-— 

““T have some jewels here, Christie, Tt am 
going to lend you for this evening.” 

“Oh, how pretty, and how odd!” she cried; 
*T never saw carbuncles set in that pattern. 
Were they made to order, Miss Jane?” 

“Yes! They were a New Year’s gift to me 
seven years ago, when I was your age, Chris- 
tie. The giver was something of an artist, and 
designed the pattern himself. I think I shall 
never lay aside mourning, and probably never 
wear jewels again, and they will glow bril- 
liantly on your white dress,’’ and then, fearing 
to be questioned, I clasped the necklace round 
her throat, fastened bracelet and brooch, let 
the glowing red drops fall from her little ears, 
and talked hurriedly of the party and pleasure 
I hoped she would have, till I wrapped her in 
a large shawl, and sent her mother down to tell 
our servant girl to get ready to act as escort. 

She looked at me wistfully when we were 
alone, her soft brown eyes questioning my face, 
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but she asked no questions, only when she 
kissed me good-night, she whispered, with an 
earnest emphasis :— 

“God grant you a happy New Year, dear 
Miss Jane,’’ and went down to her mother, 
softly and thoughtfully. 

Alone, with the whispered blessing for com- 
pany, I fastened my door, and then turned to 
my mirror to see what my face had betrayed to 
those questioning, innocent eyes. I saw asmall 
frail figure, a face that had once been beautiful, 
that was now white as marble, set with hard 
lines of suffering and concealed pain, and 
framed in a heavy mass of jet black hair ; eyes 
large, black, and full of-sadness, and a dress of 
black to add to the dark reflection. 

Seven years before that night my mirror had 
given to my gaze a form robed in rich silk dead 
white, with flounces and bertha of rick black 
lace, and gleaming on neck and arms the blood- 
red carbuncles—my New Year’s gift. It had 
shown me a face full and brilliant with health 
and happiness, cheeks and lips of crimson, eyes 
radiant with hope and joy. 

I had turned from the mirror a happy maiden, 
with the knowledge that I was beloved where 
I loved, and that below, in my father’s spacious 
parlors, where guests were already assembling, 
one waited for me, whose dearest hope in life 
was the prospect of claiming me in a few short 
weeks for his bride. I left the room to be queen 
of a festival, hostess of a stately mansion, my 
father’s idol, and without one cloud upon my 
heart. I came back at midnight an orphan, 
hopeles and heart-broken. 

My father’s partner had secretly appropriated 
the money of the firm in some investment that 
my father considered a stain upon its honor. 
On that night he learned this for the first time, 
and, smarting under the bitterness of disgrace 
upon his commercial name, he called his part- 
ner into the library and charged him with hav- 
ing dishonored the firm. High words followed, 
finally a blow; pistols were called for, seconds 
found among the guests, and an hour later my 
father lay dead, with a ball through his heart, 
his partner a fugitive from justice. 

The next day all A—— was discussing the 
story. The use of trust funds was found to be 
added to the list of charges against the firm, and 
the ignoble purposes of expenditure having 
failed, nothing was left to meet the demands of 
enraged creditors. 

I had no mother to share the grief, no sister 
or brother to lighten it. I was all alone. I 
was not a strong-minded girl to face the trou- 
bles, and so shut myself up alone until the 
funeral, refusing to see even Charlie. Then I 
ran away at night. I had one friend in Cleve- 
land to whom I dared confide all, and I went 
to her. I wrote to Charlie, and told him I 
should never ask him to fulfil his vows to me, 
releasing him from our disgrace, and praying 
God to bless him ever, I bade him farewell. 





For days after I arrived at Cleveland, I was 
utterly prostrated ; but my friend was kind, as 
I knew she would be, and when I was able to 
think, aided me in all my plans. I had brought 
nothing from home but the one mourning suit 
I had worn to the funeral, and Charlie’s car- 
buncles. They were my own, bought with no 
stained money, and I clung to them, as the one 
memento of the past I might dare to retain. 

Mrs. Munroe, my dear, dear friend, was a 
widow, and childless, living upon an income 
that returned to her husband’s family upon her 
death ; not wealthy, but occupying a good posi- 
tion in society. She had been an old friend of 
my mother’s, and had visited us more than 
once, always urging me to return the visits; 
but, unable to win my father’s consent to part 
with me for so long a journey, for I was a three 
cays’ railing ride from my old home. As soon 
as I was able to undertake teaching, Mrs. Mun- 
roe exerted herself to procure me scholars, and 
I soon had a class that paid me an income suf- 
ficient for my modest wants. For six years I 
had a home in my friend’s house, she alone 
knowing that Miss Jane Grey was the missing 
Ella Thorne, advertised by her relatives, more 
to save their own reputation than from any 
interest in her fate. I made, no doubt, a nine 
days’ wonder in A——, and then my uncles, 
aunts, and cousins probably forgot my exist- 
ence. Charlie, perhaps, was one of those seek- 
ing me, but I was resolved never to share my 
fortunes with his. Some more fortunate bride, 
with wealth and an unspotted name, I argued, 
would never grudge me my memories and my 
carbuncles. 

When the death of my friend and benefactress 
was added to my list of sorrows, I was known 
enough in Cleveland to retain my scholars, 
and found a new home with Mrs. Burgess. 
Need I again say that New Year’s day was the 
bitterest anniversary of the year? 

I was still sitting with locked door, brooding 
over the past, and unconscious that Christie 
had been gone three hours, when Mrs. Burgess 
came to my room, demanding admittance in an 
excited voice. I opened the door at once. 

‘OQ, Miss Jane! Miss Jane!” she cried. 
‘Charles has come! Charles has come! and 
he wants to see you!”’ 

** Wants to see me ?”’ 

**Oh, yes! It’s the strangest thing altogether ! 
He has been here more than an hour; he met 
Christie at the party ; and, only think, he has 
been home over three months; part of the 
time in A , and part here, trying all the 
time to find us, so it was no wonder Christie’s 
name struck him at once at the party. He 
talked to her a little while, and then came to 
me. But I am talking on, and forgetting we 
are keeping him waiting. You will come 
down ?”’ 

** But what can he possible want of me?” 

**To thank you, I[ guess, for sending Christie 
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to the party. He knows she could not have 
gone but for your kindness.” 

“Oh, well, that will keep! Excuse me this 
evening, dear Mrs. Burgess, and I will be in- 
troduced the next time he calls.”’ 

Only half satisfied, she went down stairs, to 
return in a few moments with the extraordi- 
nary message :— 

**Charles says he must see you, Miss Grey.”’ 

“Well, I will come then,’’ I said, thinking 
it an old gentleman’s whim, and not worth a 
discussion. 

It was some moments before I was present- 
able. The traces of weeping had to be bathed 
from my eyes ; my hair was disordered where I 
had ieaned my weary head against my chair, 
and I needed some moments of quiet before I 
was fit to face a stranger. 

I went down stairs very slowly. It was 
painful to me of late years to meet strang- 
ers, feeling as I did, to some extent, like an 
impostor ; and I didn’t want to be thanked for 
Christie’s dress, and I was half inclined to turn 
and run away again to my own room before I 
reached the foot of the staircase. 

I went into the dining-room a moment first, 
and there heard a little bustle of arrival. 
Christie had come and was agair welcoming 
her uncle. ‘They will not miss me now,” I 
thought. ‘I will go up stairs again,’’ and I 
started for the staircase. But, looking through 
the half closed door, I saw a group in the entry 
that arrested my footsteps. I could not stir! 
There was no venerable white-haired gentle- 
man, such as I had pictured this Uncle Charles, 
now standing before Christie under the entry 
lamp. This man was tall and handsome, 
barely thirty years of age, in the full vigor of 
youth. Just as I saw him he was saying :— 

“*T could not ask you in those crowded rooms, 
Christie ; but if you will unclasp that bracelet 
for me, and let me see the initials engraved in- 
side, I shall be very glad. I—I saw a set like 
them once. They are very odd; Miss Grey’s, 
you said ?”’ 

“‘Yes ; she lent them to me for this evening.” 

‘*She—she—bought them of some one, ‘did 
she not?’ 

‘Oh, no; they were a New Year’s gift from 
a friend, who invented the design. Here is 
the bracelet, Uncle Charles.’’ 

His hand trembled so that he could scarcely 
hold it while he read the initials ‘‘C. R.’’ to 
“s. =~ 

I could not resist any longer. Trying to 
steady my steps, I went to meet him. 

* Ella! my Ella!’ That was the cry of my 
faithful lover as he clasped me in his arms. 

**Mine again, mine!’’ he murmured. And 
I, in a dream of bliss that was almost delirium, 
could only lie there, too happy to speak. 

*But,’’ said Christie, presently, “what is 
tt all?” 


answered, in a broken voice, “whom I have 
sought for seven long years, but now will hold 
till death parts us,’’ and he strained me to him, 
as if he meant the words literally. 

‘But why didn’t you tell us, Miss Jane?” 
said Christie. 

“How could I dream that your Uncle 
Charles was my Charlie?’ I said. ‘‘ And now, 
how isit? Your name is not Burgess, Charlie?” 

**No; but my half brother’s was.”’ 

‘Why, to be sure,” said Mrs. Burgess, ‘‘ we 
never told you that Charles was only a younger 
half brother. His name is Reynolds. Well, 
Charles,’’ she said, half laughing, a few min- 
utes later, ‘‘I suppose Christie and I may re- 
tire into the back ground again.” 

“Not so!” he answered, quickly. “ITama 
rich man, sister Mary; and I know that the 
same generous spirit, that took from a hard 
earned pittance the sum to purchase an eve- 
ning of pleasure for my little niece, will be 
willing to share a husband’s fortune with a 
widowed sister and her child. Is it not so, 
Ella?’ 

“You will not love them more than I do 
already,’’ I said, sincerely. 

I thought my cup of joy was full ; but when, 
at last, we were alone together Charlie told me 
that my dear, dead father’s name was cleared. 
Friends who honored and esteemed him had 
thoroughly investigated the business affairs of 
the firm ; and, after every claim was honorably 
settled, there was still left a small sum, care- 
fully invested for the only child of the mer- 
chant, should she ever return to A , or 
answer the advertisements from time to time 
published in the A Journal. 

We had a quiet wedding in the spring. 
Christie was my only bridesmaid ; but we re- 
turned to A , taking the widow and her 
daughter with us. And, in my old home, 
among my old friends, I now preside the happy 
wife of my first, only love ; while on festive oc- 
casions I still wear Charlie’s carbuncles. 











orm 


FIRMNESS AND OBSTINACY. 

THESE two qualities are continually mis- 
taken for each other, but they are not at all 
alike in reality. Firmness is essential to suc- 
cess, while obstinacy may plunge its victim 
headlong into the abyss of failure and defeat. 
Firmness is a persistency of action, founded 
upon a clear and conscientious conviction as to 
the right and wrong of a question. The obsti- 
nate man, on the contrary, will not examine 
the merits of anything. He jumps at a conclu- 
sion, and sticks to his decision with pertinacity. 
The great beauty of all law, human, or divine, 
is its inexorable firmness; but we all know 
what animal is distinguished most for its flat, 
stubborn obstinacy. 


—THE veil which covers the face of futurity 





“She is my betrothed wife, little niece,’’ he 


is woven by the hand of mercy. 
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RAKING HAY. 


BY MISS DORR. 


“MAUD MULLER to the life !’’ 

The exclamation was made by Sabine West. 
Its subject was Miriam Boyd, who chanced to 
be in the field with her grandfather raking hay. 

If the girl had heard the exclamation, its 
allusion would have conveyed no idea to her 
mind. Maud Muller and all other creations 
of poetry, were alike unknown to her. She 
lived with her grandfather, in a little hut-like 
cottage, placed nearly in the centre of the field 
where they worked. The house—if it were 
worthy of the name—was bare of finish within 
and without ; incommodicus and unattractive. 
Miriam had lived there all her life. If she had 
a childhood, it was spent there. But there had 
been no period when her life was riotous with 
the exuberant playfulness and graceful vivacity 
of childhood. 

There was a school a mile away, and once, 
in the time when her childhood should have 
been, Miriam was sent there. She went a half 
of one week ; and learned that, there at least, 
Gamaliel Boyd’s reputation was unsavory; 
that living in a hut is unpopular; and that 
meanness of dress is a very puissant source of 
ridicule among children whose attire is regu- 
lated by the latest fashion-plates, That is what 
Miriam Boyd learned at school. Her pride rose 
in arms, and she never went again. She was 
taught at home to read and write, and reckon 
simple accounts. That was all, And she was 
now nineteen. God pity her! 

For the meagre lore she had acquired, there 
was little use. Her reading was limited to a 
battered volume of Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ 
and those fragments of newspapers which, after 
their brief day of importance, in the reduced 
character of wrapping paper now and then 
found their way into the hut. Writing, she used 
still less. She had never received nor written 
a letter in her life. Whether the mail came 
early or late, or if it failed to come at all, it 
was all one to the Boyds. 

if the old proverb about “all work and no 
play”’ has any significance, Miriam must have 
been a marvellously dull child. In sullen sub- 
mission to her destiny, she worked on—worked 
from dawn until dark, in the house or field, as 
need was; taking no pleasure—she scarcely 
knew the word—living out in a hard, uncom- 
promising way, the enactment, ‘‘ By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.””’ Having 
known no other life, she yet did not take kindly 
to her own. 

If it will add to any one’s interest in that 
dreary life, to know that its inheritress had 
beauty—she might have had. It would be ab- 
surd, perhaps, to speak of a regal poise and a 
queenly bearing in connection with the un- 
taught raker of hay. But with the accessories 
of a, brilliant toilet, and the polish acquired in 





society, such phrases might, not inaptly, have 
been used in describing her. 

It mattered little to Gamaliel Boyd whether 
or not the girl had beauty, so that she did not 
shirk the drudgery for which he prized her ; and 
eoncerning that source of feminine vanities, 
heart-burnings, and all uncharitableness, Miri- 
am herself knew so little the estimate set upon 
it, that if she had been told her complexion was 
strangely brilliant, and her face one that a 
painter would delight to study, she would have 
sighed wearily, perhaps, and wondered what it 
was all about. For, not having been educated 
in the Gradgrind system, Miriam wondered at 
many things. 

Sabine West had the soul of an artist, though 
he had never touched brush tocanvas. In driv- 
ing by, his artist’s eye was struck by the uncom- 
mon beauty of the fair haymaker. He made 
a halt, and got down from his buggy, pretend- 
ing there was something wrong about the har- 
ness. To make the most of this pretence, he 
parleyed several minutes with a strap and its 
corresponding buckle. But in reality he only 
desired to make the girl look up. She did not. 
He might have been miles away for any con- 
sciousness she showed of his proximity, or of 
the admiring glances he cast upon her. If she 
had once looked toward him, he would have 
made a pretence for speaking to her. As she 
did not, with a reluctance for which he could 
scarcely have given a reason, he mounted to 
his seat again and drove slowly away. 

From his coming and going, nota ripple broke 
over the sluggish current of Miriam Boyd’s life. 
She worked on at her haymaking, ignorant that 
in one artist soul, she realized an ideal concep- 
tion of a poet’s rare creation—Maud Muller. 

So the haying season passed. <A scanty crop 
of barley, beans, and potatoes was harvested 
by the Boyds. A portion of the haying-field 
was broken into furrows for the next year’s 
crop, and winter set in. 

Gamaliel Boyd always attended to the mar- 
keting, such as it was, of which indeed there 
was little enough. But early this winter he 
was sharply attacked with rheumatism. Con- 
sequently, he one day found it necessary to 
send Miriam to the village for some trifles in- 
dispensable in housekeeping. The village was 
three miles away ; and having much to do first, 
she was late in starting. So it chanced that it 
was evening when she arrived; and the shop 
at which she wished to make her purchases, 
although usually open until a later hour, was 
now shut. She tried the latch two or three 
times, then stood before the unyielding door, 
irresolute. It was a small village, and had but 
one other grocery store, with the keeper of 
which her grandfather was at deadly feud. It 
would never do to go there ; and Miriam won- 
dered what she should do. Just then a man 
who had seen her fruitless efforts at the ]gtch, 
spoke to her in passing :— 
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“It’s lecture night, and Hackett ’s up at the 
hall. He won’t open again before nine o’clock.” 

The man passed on, and Miriam wondered 
the more what she should do. Not go back 
until she had procured what she came for. That 
was not to be thought of. She must wait; but 
where? She had no acquaintance in the vil- 
lage at whose house she could stay; and she 
could scarcely stand shiverjng there in the 
street two hours or more. While she stood 
deliberating, she was often jostled by people 
hurrying on, all in the same direction. She 
stepped out into the street at last, got mixed 
with the moving mass, and, with no thought or 
volition of her own, went where the crowd 
led—that was into the lecture hall. 

Sabine West, the lecturer, had just been in- 
troduced, and was announcing his subject— 
some scientific topic, divested of its dry techni- 
calities, and irradiated with the scintillations 
of his own genius. To the mass of those who 
listened it was a brilliant lecture; not quite 
equal to Professor Grayle’s perhaps, or Doctor 
Ganne’s, but very creditable to a young man, 
To Miriam it was a revelation of a new life—a 
glimpse into another world. The lecturer, who, 
to the others, was only a young man of uncom- 
mon smartness, and likely to make his mark, 
was to her the apostle of a new faith—that of 
the intellect—a herald from an unknown uni- 
verse, the universe of knowledge. 

Was there really another sort of life than that 
of daily twil for daily bread? a life of studious 
thought, investigating the mysteries of earth 
and sky, reading histories in the rocks, digging 
up buried records in the deep places of the 
earth? Oh, it was wonderful! It was de- 
lightful! Miriam could have wept that she 
had been so long shut out from this enchanted 
region of knowledge. Adam’s brain, when he 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, could scarcely have been more turbulent 
with new ideas than hers, at this chance dis- 
covery of a state of high intelligence, in con- 
trast with her own newly-recognized ignorance. 

But soon the speaker’s eyes, which, to Miri- 
am, were like deep wells of penetration, rested 
searchingly upon her face. Was he reading 
there her own destitution of the wonderful 
knowledge in which he abounded? She shrunk 
back into the seat at the thought, and drew her 
hood more closely about her face. 

The old life, to which Miriam had never taken 
kindly, acquired a new element of discontent 
from that evening’s glimpse beyond. It would 
have taken a more potent influence than that 
of the snuff-box bestowed upon Yorick by the 
monk of St. Francis, to keep bitterness out of 
her heart in taking up its dreary routine again. 
The wheel of domestic drudgery to which, Ix- 
ion-like, she was bound, grew more than ever 
tedious in its rounds, 

Not long after, Miriam ws again sent off to 
the village. 





* Call at Squire Fernall’s office and tell him 
to come up here this afternoon,”’ said Gamaliel 
Boyd, as she set off. 

Miriam looked around quickly, doubting 
whether she had heard aright. 

**Go along, and do as I bid you. What are 
you loitering there for?’’ cried the old man, 
grufily. 

Wondering much, Miriam performed her 
grandfather’s bidding; and left the two to- 
gether when the man of law had come. True, 
there was only one room at the hut in which a 
fire was kept, but she had to bring water for the 
cow, and break up wood for the evening’s fire, 
so she had no difficulty in keeping out of their 
way. 

Some boys, in passing, had seen the lawyer 
enter the hut, and one called out, jeeringly, 
‘Old Gamblehill is making his will !’”’ 

**T say, old Muff, just leave me your splendid 
country residence, will you?” bawled another. 

‘And me your bank stock and hard cash,” 
cried a third. 

The boys laughed immoderately at these jests, 
and, no doubt, thonght their conceits were 
vastly absurd, as indeed they were. Miriam 
warned them off the premfses, and, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, resumed the unfeminine tasks 
their rudeness had interrupted. 

Squire Fernall remained an hour or more, 
and, after leaving, returned again for a few 
minutes with two other gentlemen. When they 
were gone, Miriam asked no questions, but 
went about her work, grave and silent as usual. 
Her grandfather followed her about with his 
eyes, smiling grimly, as if on the point of per- 
petrating some joke, whose enjoyment he yet 
could not bring himself to share with a second 
person. Miriam had some experience of the old 
man’s wicked jests, and was not anxious to 
overcome his reticence. 

Had a messenger come to Gamaliel Boyd, 
and bid him set his house in order, saying, 
‘This night thy soul shall be required of thee?’’ 
It might be so, for the next morning he was 
found dead in his bed. A sealed paper was 
clutched in one hand, and the grisly smile of 
yesterday was upon his face, as if he and Death 
had played out the joke between them, The 
sealed paper was his will, and the joke was, 
that though he had retained the appearance of 
necessitous poverty till the last, he had lived 
and died a rich man. Miriam was sole inheri- 
tress of his vast wealth. 

There is no need to describe the girl’s grief 
when she found her grandfather dead. There 
had been little sympathy, and still less show of 
affection, between the two; but he was her only 
relative, and they were used to each other. 
Without him, she was all alone. Some of us 
have said in our hearts, ‘‘ We are all alone,”’ 
when one whom we loved was removed, though 
many were left to care for us. Heaven pity 
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those who, in their bereavement, may cry with- 
out hyperbole, ‘I am all alone.” 

Mr. Fernall made all necessary arrange- 
ments, and walked back to the hut with Miri- 
am, when the funeral was over. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do now?” he inquired. ‘“ You 
will not go on living here at the hut I suppose?” 

‘No. I suppose not.” 

“ Have you any plans?”’ 

‘“ How should I have? I never made a plan 
in my life.” 

‘* But you must learn to do so now, my girl,”’ 
said the lawyer, gently. ‘‘ Your position is one 
of great respgnsibility. Never fear that, with 
the necessity, will come the power of self-reli- 
ance.”’ 

‘‘When the power comes, I shall willingly 
use it.’’ 

‘““No answer could be better. And, in the 
mean time, perhaps I can help you to a plan. 
Would you like living in our village?’’ 

“‘ Not if I can live anywhere else.’’ 

‘*My dear girl, you can live where you like. 
It is a wide, wide world. But I thought you 
might prefer to remain among your friends.”’ 

“‘T should have to seek them in another 
world, then,’’ replied Miriam, bitterly. 

‘* Which you would find quite inconvenient at 
present,”’’ returned the lawyer, smiling. ‘‘ Well, 
if you are determined to shake the dust of this 
unworthy town off your feet, I would recom- 
mend that you go to Dellfield; chiefly, because 
I have a half brother living there, the Rev. Mr. 
Hepthwaite, who would take pleasure in inter- 
esting himself for any one who went hither as 
my ward. Shall I write to him?’ 

“Tf you will. I know no other place with so 
much to recommend it.’’ 

So it was settled that Miriam was to go to 
Dellfield. The next day Mrs. Fernall drove 
out to the hut in her carriage, and took Miriam 
home with her to remain while the arrange- 
ments were making. Of the necessary interval 
several days were spent in shopping, which was 
one of Mrs. Fernall’s chief delights. She also 
instructed Miriam as to what young ladies are 
expected to wear—the one thing needful in 
modern society, from a feminine point of view 
—and gave her much practical information 
upon various points. Thus fortified, and with 
a trunk full of new clothing, made up by Mrs. 
Fernall’s dressmaker, Miriam was at length 
ready to set off for Dellfield. 

A suite of rooms had been taken for her in 
the house occupied by the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Hepthwaite, and a respectable elderly lady 
provided as companion. Mr. Fernall, himself, 
had made a journey to Dellfield, to superintend 
the furnishing of the rooms. 

Mr. Hepthwaite was a cultivated gentleman 
of middle age. his wife was a quiet, ladylike 
woman, somewhat younger. They greeted Mir- 
iam with unaffected cordiality. When rested 
from the fatigue of her first journey, they 








showed her through the rooms, and hoped she 
was pleased with their arrangement. 


“Well pleased,”’ replied Miriam, not how- © 


ever knowing the use or design of half the ele- 
gant articles with which the apartments were 
furnished. 

**You are to live with us; but in these apart- 
ments you are monarch of all you survey,” 
said Mr. Hepthwaite, with a genial smile, as 
they returned to the parlor. 

Mrs. Hepthwaite opened Miriam’s piano, and 
hoped they were to have some music, now that 
Miss Boyd had come. 

‘*Not from me. I know nothing of music.” 

Mrs. Hepthwaite was a little taken aback by 
the brusqueness of the reply. A gap in the 
conversation seemed inevitable. Mr. Hepth- 
waite hastened to fill it; and taking up an 
open volume of Pendennis from a table, said :-— 

“T made bold to borrow a book from a shelf 
in your library, Miss Boyd. Not quite the right 
sort of reading for a clergyman, you may think. 
But, in my opinion, one must be very good in- 
deed, who can get no good from a book by 
Thackeray. Don’t you think so?” 

*‘T have not read his book,’”” Miriam answer- 
ed, briefly. 

‘Perhaps you have not indulged yourself in 
fictitious reading. You may have been taught 
that such literature is pernicious.”’ 

*Sir,’”’ said Miriam, ‘‘I have been taught 
nothing. You seem to have made the mistake 
of supposing me an educated young lady. Make 
it no longer. I know no more of books than of 
music ; and of everything else that is useful or 
desirable, I know as little of either.”’ 

‘This is extraordinary.”’ 

**T suppose so, but it is the truth; and it is 
as well you should know it all at once. Iam 
quite at the mercy of the world. If people 
choose to tell me absurdities for facts, the ab- 
surdity becomes a fact to me.”’ 

** And yet you use language correctly.” 

*“DoI? I use words asI heard them from 
my grandfather. I remember hearing him say 
once that he was brought up a gentleman.”’ 

“Are you willing to tell me something of 
your history? It is not to gratify an idle curi- 
osity that I ask.’’ 

**T have no history. But I can tell you how 
we lived at the hut, if you care to hear.” 

“That is just what I wish to hear.’’ 

So Miriam gave a brief outline of her former 
life of want, and of work. Mrs. Hepthwaite 
was so oppressed by its dreary loneliness that 
she drew Miriam close to herself, during the 
recital, by an arm around her waist. She, 
gentle woman, had been so tenderly loved and 
eared for all her life, that no want seemed to 
her insupportable like the want of loving 
friends. 

**T am glad they sent you to us,” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly, when Miriam was done. 
‘You can never be so alone again. You belong 
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to us now. She belongs to us now, doesn’t she, 
Lawrence ?”’ 

‘* Margaret is always adopting some new 
favorite,”” said Mr. Hepthwaite, smiling. ‘I 
infer, Miss Boyd, that you are not satisfied 
with the very limited education you obtained 
at the hat.’’ 

“T was, until I heard the lecture I told you 
of; since then, I always grow bitter in think- 
ing of it.’’ 

“‘T must consider this, Margaret; we must 
see what we can do to remove the bitterness 
Miss Boyd complains of.’’ 

‘Lawrence is always removing the bitter- 
ness out of some one’s life,’ said Mrs. Hep- 
thwaite ; who, for the world, would not have 
missed this opportunity of retorting upon her 
husband. What woman ever would? But if 
all retorts had as soft an edge as this one of 
the minister’s amiable wife, there would be 
little slashing done by their means. 

Mr. Hepthwaite marked out a course of read- 
ing for Miriam, and arranged a set of lessons, 
which he proposed to her at regular hours. 
Learning etymological definitions, and the rules 
for vulgar fractions is not quite the ideal life 
for a beautiful heiress at twenty. To Miriam, 
who had never formed a habit of committing 
to memory, these tasks were neither easy nor 
agreeable ; but she set about them with a re- 
solute spirit; and, after a few weeks, began 
to make wonderfu! progress. In the mean- 
time all Dellfield was exciting itself about the 
young heiress. 

‘*Her beauty is really wonderful,”’ said Mrs. 
Dr. Granby. 

‘And she wears such beautiful dresses,’’ 
lisped Miss Arra Branch. 

‘And she has such stately grand-duchess 
ways,”’ chorused some one else. 

‘* So literary, too. She seems always to have 
a book in her hand,” one opined. 

‘Mrs. Bliss is certain she is an authoress. 
She often finds her at her writing-desk,’’ 
another quoted. 

**Doesn’t she remind you of Marian Hol- 
combe ?”? queried one young lady, who had 
just been reading the ‘‘ Woman in White.’’ 

“Oh, no; not Marian Holcombe. Her sister 
was the beauty and the heiress. Don’t you 
remember? I think she is as like her as pos- 
sible.”” 

*‘In my opinion, she is more like Aurora 
Leigh,”’ interposed Miss Branch, who affected 
to adore poetry. 

A hearty burst of laughter from a curtained 
window-recess interrupted this deluge of simi- 
les, or, for aught I know, in their zeal to show 
the extent of their reading, our Miriam, lately 
of the hut, might have been likened to every 
heroine of every author whose writings have 
amused the readers of this book-ridden age. 
The ringing laugh was chorused, in little femi- 
nine screams, by half a dozen voices. As many 
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hands drew the curtain aside ; and, from the 
window recess, a young man stepped out. 

‘Where is this feminine phcenix ; this mar- 
vel among women,”’ he cried, while shaking 
hands right and left, ‘‘who embodies, jn one 
self, three characters as different from one 
another as possible ; and is herself a literary 
woman, and a beauty, with stately grand- 
duchess ways, and wears beautiful dresses 
besides ?”’ 

“You here, Channing Gray !”’ cried Mrs. Dr. 
Granby. ‘“‘ When did you come? Truly, I 
thought our travelled young gentleman would 
make his first appearance among us in another 
character than that of the spy. On your knees, 
sir! On your knees! or this high offence will 
not easily be forgiven you.”’ 

And Mrs. Dr. Granby, who was a very de- 
termined woman, and not over-mindful of the 
proprieties, when their autocracy interfered 
with her desire for fun, contrived, by an adroit 
movement, to throw an ottoman in the way of 
the advancing Channing Gray; in stumbling 
over which he was brought to the precise posi- 
tion she had enjoined upon him. Amid the 
screams of laughter which this proceeding 
evoked, Mrs. Hepthwaite and Miriam Boyd 
entered. 

It was at a tea-drinking at Mrs. Ward’s, 
whose brother, Channing Gray, had arrived 
the previous evening from Europe. Early in 
the afternoon he had established himself greatly 
at ease upon a seat within the parlor window. 
I think he must have dozed there; for he be- 
came conscious, all at once, that the room with- 
out was half-filled with women. He was quite 
too indolent to go out among them and en- 
counter the deluge of greetings to which he 
would thus subject himself. So he remained 
quiet in his position, until his keen sense of 
the ludicrous drew from him that betraying 
burst of laughter. 

Mrs. Granby had the grace to be a little put 
out of countenance by the coming in of the 
minister’s wife upon her frolic. But she ex- 
plained by protesting that Mr. Gray and her- 
self had been acting the tableau of ‘‘ The Lover's 
Reconciliation.”” Having thus brought every- 
thing within the pale of the proper, she pre- 
sented Channing Gray to Miriam Boyd. 

I suppose Mr. Gray did not exactly say to 
himself: ‘‘ And now let us investigate the lite- 
rary excellencies of this feminine anomaly,”’ 
but he acted very much as if something of the 
sort were in his mind. Many men think it a 
short road to the end of the wisest woman’s 
knowledge. Perhaps Mr. Gray was one of 
these. 

Miriam soon became aware that this new 
acquaintance did not mean to take for granted 
her intellectual pre-eminence, but was deter- 
mined to put everything to the test. Mrs. Hep- 
thwaite also divined the ungenerous purpose, 
and tried to think of some pretext for calling 
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Miriam away. But she was too truthful to 
have the readiness of a strategist, and nothing 
occurred to her. 

After some sparring, in whith Miriam had 
certainly sustained herself wonderfully, bring- 
ing a glow of triumph to Mrs. Hepthwaite’s 
cheek, Mr. Gray determined upon a new mode 
of attack. He had, by this time, become obsti- 
nately resolved to prove that Miriam was no 
literary prodigy. ~ 

‘By the by, Miss Boyd,”’ he remarked, “that 
was rather a remarkable sentiment put into the 
mouth of his pilgrim by Bunyan, asserting that 
‘ whatever is, is right.’ ”’ 

It has already been stated that the one book 
Miriam had read at the hut, was Pope’s ‘ Es- 
say on Man.”’ So, if Mr. Gray wished to catch 
her tripping, he should not have chosen a pas- 
sage from that admirable poem. 

“‘T was not aware, until now, that Pope was 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim,’’ she answered. 

A general laugh followed this absurd conclu- 
sion. ‘‘There! Channing Gray,’’ cried Mrs. 
Dr. Granby. ‘‘ After such an extinguisher, I 
think you had better return to your rustication 
in the rural hamlets of Rome and Paris, if you 
have only come home to astonish us by making 
a jumble of Bunyan and Pope on Man. If I 
were a gentleman, now, I could turn Miss Boyd 
a compliment, very neatly—something in this 
fashion. In presence of the literary sun, stars, 
even of the first magnitude, have to sing small.’’ 

“Tf you were a gentleman, with your present 
knowledge of the flatteries your sex delight in 
most, all we Dellfield beaux would have to sing 
small, I dare say,”’ replied Mr. Gray, with a 
mock complaisant bow. 

While Mrs. Granby, with a lively repartee, 
parried this thrust at the vanity of her sex, 
Mrs. Hepthwaite drew Miriam away. There 
was a brilliant flush on the girl’s cheeks, and 
she could not repress a sigh of weariness, in tak- 
ing the seat to which she was led by her friend. 
She felt that she was somehow in a false posi- 
tion. Truthful almost to bluntness, it gave 
her real pain to receive praise for characteris- 
tics which she knew she did not possess. 

Admirers began to crowd around her; but 
their magnet turned them the repellant pole. 
She was in no mood to be amused by their in- 
sane flatteries ; so, with curt speeghes, she sent 
one off after another, until she was left quite 
alone. 

Channing Gray, who was still engrossed by 
Mrs. Granby, happened just then to turn his 
eyes towards Miriam, and saw her sitting 
apart, her royally beautiful face shadowed with 
thoughtfulness. ‘‘I did not know she was so 
lovely,’’ he murmured, and, as if irresistibly 
attracted, went straight to Miriam’s side. 

How blind are philosophers, in enamerating 
the various kinds of attraction, to omit the 
most potent of all—the attraction of beauty. 

‘‘A star is allowed to have a place in the 





same sky with the sun, even though its own 
light be put out by being so placed,’ a yoice 
spoke softly in Miriam’s ear ; and, looking up, 
she saw Channing Gray bending over her. 

“Tf by the sun you mean me,”’ replied Miri- 
am, ‘‘there is nothing to hinder your shining 
with undiminished splendor. You seem to 
have desired to prove me ignorant. Take the 
acknowledgment from me. It was only by the 
merest chance that, in assailing me, you chose 
the single poem of which I have some know- 
ledge, instead of one of the many that I know 
nothing of. If, after my confession you think 
it necessary to renew the attack, you will have 
all the ground before you.”’ 

“My dear Miss Boyd,’’ the young man an- 
swered, “‘what you call your confession, is 
infinitely more humiliating to me than to your- 
self, since it was drawn from you by my own 
ungenerous conduct. Pray, forgive me, and 
let us be friends.”’ 

So a new influence began to work upon the 
crude mass of the girl’s intellect. Miriam Boyd 
and Channing Gray read more than one poem 
together after the mutual confessions of that 
evening. 

At first, Miriam had no great love for the 
books of poetry they read. Unless a story 
were braided into the work, she thought the 
finest poem a little dull. But, gradually, ap- 
preciation of the beauties dear to the Muses 
dawned upon her, awakening a love for the 
works and for their authors. Correct taste in 
literature and art may sometimes be intuitive ; 
but much oftener, I think, it is the result of 
cultivation. There are natures, however, in 
which no amount of culture will produce fine 
taste ; just as, in a desert soil, no useful growth 
can be induced. Miriam’s was not such a na- 
ture. 

‘* What a pity,”’ said Channing Gray to Mr. 
Hepthwaite, one day, “if this fine intellect 
had never been aroused from the lethargy in 
which it slumbered at the hut.’’ 

‘* Have we not here another proof that Provi- 
dence never wastes materials?’ returned the 
other. 

‘* You don’t believe, then, in ‘mute inglorions 
Miltons ?’”’ 

‘Most emphatically no! I believe that if a 
nature contains the elements of distinction, it 
will somehow, by the aid of a he'ping Provi- 
dence, work its way to distinction.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right. I dare say you are 
right. Yet there are some of us who have the 
petty vanity to think that, under other circum- 
stances, we might have grasped at fame, and 
made its triumphs ours.” 

Miriam coming in at that moment, at least 
one of the gentlemen forgot to pursue the sub- 
ject under discussion, in looking at her. Chan- 
ning Gray was getting violently in love with 
Miriam Boyd. But then he had been as vio- 
lently in love, at different times, with half a 
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dozen other young ladies. So there was no 
telling how long this would remain an absorb. 
ing passion. 

Mr. Hepthwaite, knowing the antecedents of 
his young friend, watched Miriam with some 
anxiety ; but could not tell whether or not the 
angel of love had troubled the still waters of 
her affection. He could only hope she was so 
much in love with her intellectual pursuits, 
that her heart would remain untouched. 

Not long after, Sabine West came to spend a 
week or two with a friend in Dellfield. Miri- 
am met him at a picnic a few miles out of town. 
It had been arranged that all the party were to 
appear in costumes representing assumed cha- 
racters. Miriam went as Maud Muller. 

As, mindful of Maud’s “torn hat,’”’ she made 
several breaks in her pretty Florence straw, 
and tore angular rents in her bright plaid skirt 
to represent a “‘ brier-torn gown,”’ she thought 
of herself as, scarcely two years before, she 
had, not as now, in merry-making, but in bitter 
reality, appeared a tanned raker of hay ; thought 
of herself with a kind of grave wonder that she 
could ever have been the Miriam Boyd of the 
hut, 

But she looked wonderfully like the Miriam 
of old, when, with her light rake, she expertly 
heaped up a pile of new-mown hay; which a 
wicked-looking Nemesis—Mrs. Doctor Granby 
—tumbled down as fast as it was raked to- 
gether. It was at such a moment that Sabine 
West approached. 

‘Maud Muller to the life!’ he exclaimed ; 
and instantly, distinct to his remembrance, 
came up that other scene, in which a fair hay- 
maker—the same—yes, he was sure of it—had, 
once before, drawn that exclamation from him. 
In expression, the face was changed, but it must 
be the same. There could be no counterpart to 
a face like that. 

“Tam glad Mand has not forgotten to bring 
‘her small tin-cup,’”’ he said, glancing at one 
that was suspended by a girdle at Miriam’s 
waist, ‘‘Come away to the spring, and give 
me a draught of water, please.”’ 

‘With pleasure, if you were only the judge 
that came riding by,’’ was the merry answer. 

‘*Then I will be the judge,” said Sabine West. 

Miriam threw her rake down, and led the 
way to a place where a spring bubbled up, 
under the shade of an old elm tree. The gnarled 
roots of the tree were exposed, making a con- 
venient seat. Sabine West drank water from 
the cup which Miriam offered him, and as he 
returned it, pointed to the seat just now al- 
luded to. 

‘* Sit down,” he said. 

Miriam did so; and he sat upon the grass 
just below her. 

** Now tell me about yourself—how you have 
learned to be so expert at raking hay—for in- 
stance.”’ 

It seemed so natural to obey the command, 





given with such brusqueness, that Miriam had 
not fairly started in her story before it occurred 
to her that she had a right to consult her own 
pleasure about relating her history to a stranger. 
She stopped in the midst of a sentence. ‘I 
will not tell you. You have no right to ask,” 
she said. 

“Tf I ask it, not asa right, but as a very 
great favor, will you not proceed?” pleaded 
Mr. West. 

“Why should I? It is nothing to you.” 

“Tt may be much to me. But why should 
you not, since it wil. amuse me? See! Yonder 
all the actors in this gay revel are amusing each 
other. Let it be your part, at this stage of the 
comedy, to amuse me.”’ 

** As you will, sir. It can do no harm,” and, 
with no more delay, Miriam went on with the 
recital she had so suddenly broken off. 

“You were there, then?’? Mr. West inter- 
rupted, when she came to speak of the lecture. 
“T thought I had a glimpse of your face, but 
you drew it out of sight so quickly, I could not 
be sure.”’ 

“You! Oh, I see, now. You were the lec- 
turer.”’ 

“Yes. Revenons @ nos moutons. Let us re- 
turn to your story.” 

‘How strange I did not recognize you at 
once.”’ 

* And if you had, would you have refused to 
amuse me with your history ?”’ 

Perhaps. I think so.’’ 

“But now that I know a part, you will not 
refuse to let me hear the whole?” 

‘* Not if you care to listen.’’ 

With no other interruption, she brought her 
story down to the date of their sitting by the 
spring, under the old elm tree. 

“Now, sir judge, are you satisfied?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Not quite. This Channing Gray, of whom 
you have spoken so much. What is he to 
you?” 

‘*The one I have promised to marry.” 

Sabine West sprang to his feet. A squirrel 
was scrambling nimbly up the trunk of a tree, 
at a little distance. He drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and firing, brought the small animal to 
the ground. After this triumph of the sports- 
man’s craft hé returned to his seat slowly re- 
peating, as he came— 

*** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these—It might have been.’ ” 
‘Cruel! Are you not sorry ?’”’ Miriam asked. 
“Sorry that you are to marry Channing 

Gray ?” 

“No; that you killed the squirrel !’’ 

“Tf I am not, what then ?”’ 

“Then you ought to be.”’ 

He laughed half scornfully. 

“Which do you think the more cruel sport 
of the two, shooting squirrels, or breaking 
hearts ?’’ he asked. 
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‘‘A broken heart is so much more easily 
mended than a broken life,’’ replied Miriam. 

‘True, quite true. It is conclusively proved 
that a broken heart is less to be regretted than 
a dead squirrel. So that point is settled. But 
this Channing Gray—I think I know something 
of him.’’ He stooped to pick up a brightly- 
colored feather, which some bird of gay plum- 
age had dropped in its flight. Then, having 
scribbled his address upon a card, he placed the 
two in Miriam’s hand. “If Channing Gray 
should ever play you false,’”’ he added, “ will 
you promise to inclose the feather directed to 
the address upon the card ?”’ 

“6 Why ?” 

‘*Oh, for a whim of mine. I play at reading 
the stars sometimes, and I like to know whether 
my readings come true. Will you?’ 

‘‘Can you read the stars in broad daylight?” 

‘* Never mind that. Will you?’’ 

“The contingency for which you provide 
will never occur. But, if you wish it, I wilt 
promise.” 

**T do wish it. Thank you.’’ 

Certainly, it seemed most unlikely that the 
contingency thus provided for would ever occur. 
There was never a more devoted lover than 
Channing Gray. Mr. and Mrs. Hepthwaite 
were soon apprised of the state of things, and 
young Gray pleaded with them to help him 
persuade Miriam to name an early marriage 
day. 

But Miriam pleaded in return. ‘‘ The sunny 
time of childhood has but just begun for me. 
Don’t set me to housekeeping yet. Let me have 
one year more—to study, and be free.’’ 

“One year !—a dozen years, if you like,’’ re- 
plied Channing. ‘Only let it be as my wife. 
[ hope you do not expect to find me a domestic 
tyrant, who will take a strict account of every 
moment of your life, and require a correspond- 
ing period to be devoted to domestic cares.’’ 

Miriam remained firm, however, in spite of 
all her lover’s eloquence, which went through 
the various stages of wounded affection, con- 
ciliation, angry expostulation, repentance, and 
caresses, after the most approved manner of 
lovers in such situations. 

‘For my life,’’ said Mrs. Hepthwaite, “I 
cannot make out whether she loves him or 
not.”’ 

Perhaps Miriam herself was equally at a loss. 
But no shadow of a doubt troubled Channing 
Gray. How could she, or, for that matter, 
any young lady whom he chose to look upon 
with favor, help loving him? 

One fine day in October, Channing took Mir- 
iam for a drive about the town. Their ride 
was prolonged until a hazy sunset glow soft- 
ened the gorgeous tints of the autumnal foliage. 
Miriam, in childlike glee, which was only the 
more irrepressible, that it had been so long 
petrified when mirth is the natural expression 
of the heart, laughed out her gladness at every 





fresh appearance of beauty in the mildly glow- 
ing landscape. Channing Gray had never found 
her so charming. At length they entered a 
busy street where, seemingly, there was not 
room for the tall buildings to cast their length- 
ened shadows. Miriam left watching for rival 
beauties in tints of clouds and autumn leaves, 
and gave her attention to the people hurrying 
up and down, or across the street. One little 
pale-faced girl, upon a crossing just ahead, par- 
tivalarly attracted. her notice. A moment later, 
in avoiding 1 cart upon the right, their carriage 
shaft upon the left struck against the child and 
threw her down. A cry of distress followed. 
Miriam begged Channing to let her get down, 
and see how much the child was injured. 

**Nonsense,”’ said Channing, throwing a 
silver piece in the direction from which the cry 
proceeded. ‘‘She was not atall hurt. Don’t 
you see it was a little beggar girl? The howl 
of distress is a part of their stock in trade.’’ 

** Nevertheless,”’ replied Miriam, with proud 
decision, “‘I shall go back to see whether or 
not the child is injured. Beggar or not, I sup- 
pose a blow would hurt her equally. If you 
do not choose to stop, I shall jump out at any 
risk.”’ 

Her flushed face and excited manner showed 
how much she was in earnest. Channing whis- 
tled a stave, and seemed to think it best to yield. 
He helped Miriam from the carriage, and she 
went quickly back to the scene of the accident. 

A bystander had picked the child up, stunned 
and bleeding. No one knew to whom she be- 
longed. 

These facts were elicited by Miriam’s inqui- 
ries. Going back, she communicated what she 
had learned to Channing Gray. That young 
autocrat stood at his horse’s head, holding the 
bridle with one hand, and impatiently whip- 
ping irregular marks in the dust of the street, 
with the whip held in the other. That he had 
been compelled to yield his will to a woman’s, 
did not incline him to amiability, seemingly. 

‘* What do you propose to do?” he inquired. 

‘Take the girl home with me and take care 
of her.”’ 

‘* Not if you go with me.”’ 

“Then I shail go by myself,” was the quick 
response. 

She signalled a cabman, and, before Chan- 
ning Gray half comprehended the situation, 
had the child put inside the cab, got in herself, 
and was driven off. 

‘* She couldn’t have shown less regard for my 
wishes, if we had been married. But she’ll be 
on her knees for me to forgive her, by to-mor- 
row,”’ Channing muttered to himself, as he 
drove slowly home. 

She was not, however, nor the next day. 
The third, Channing called at her rooms, and 
was told she had gone into town with the child. 

** Confound the child,’’ was his not very ami- 
able conclusion. 
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He called again that evening, and was re- 
ceived by Miriam herself. 

“‘T wonder which of us two owes the other 
an apology ?’’ he began, with a good-humored 
laugh. ‘‘ You, me, for your wilfulness, or I, 
you, for my selfishness? You must own, your- 
self, Miriam, it was too bad to spoil the plea- 
santest drive of all the year, for a street beggar.’”’ 

“There are times,’’ returned Miriam, gravely, 
‘‘ when even greater pleasures than a pleasant 
drive must yield to the claims of humanity.” 

“Oh, if you putit in that way, the apology 
must come from me. I am well aware that, 
from the humanity standpoint, my position was 
a very ungenerous one.”’ 

“Tf either of us owes the other an apology, 
Channing, it is due from me to yeu; not for 
anything that passed that night, but for what I 
have done since, without asking your advice. I 
have taken measures to adopt Annot Meredith.”’ 

“You have !’’ 

“* She was destitute, and more friendless even 
than I, in the old times of desolation I shudder 
to recall. A Providence has brought her in my 
way; I cannot leave her to go back upon the 
street.”’ 

“There are other ways of providing for des- 
titute children, than by adopting them.”’ 

“Not for a clinging, affectionate child like 
this one.”’ 

“T suppose you have considered which you 
care for most, this beggar girl or me. One of 
us you must give up.”’ 

“OQ, Channing! I cannot give up the child !’’ 

“Very well, then! That settles the matter. 
I congratulate you upon the exchange. And, 
so we part.” 

“Oh no! not so! Not in anger, Channing!’’ 

Then came surging up the memory of his 
great love for her, and of his pride in her won- 
derful beauty, and he cried: ‘‘O, Miriam, Mi- 
riam! Doas you will. Adopt half the desti- 
tute children in town, if you will, but be my 
Miriam.”’ 

Miriam put her hand in his. The reconcilia- 
tion seemed complete. 

But the bone of contention, though laid out 
of sight, was not effectually buried. Channing 
took no pains to conceal that he disliked An- 
not Meredith. She necessarily engrossed much 
of Miriam’s time, which he wished devoted 
only to himself. He showed the utmost indif- 
ference to all Miriam’s plans for the child, so 
that she ceased to consult him about them. 
Something like the film of restraint grew be- 
tween them. 

To Miriam, who had never known anything 
of children, this new care was both interesting 
and amusing. She went less into society than 
before, because Annot complained of loneli- 
ness when she was away. She remembered 
her own desolate childhood, and could not bear 
that the blight of isolation should settle upon 
this child of her adoption. 





About this time a new star appeared in the 
Dellfield horizon. Miss Dell Duncan was a 
dashing beauty, who won hearts as if by magic. 
Not Saul’s thousands, but David’s tens of thou- 
sands, would express the number of her slain. 
Channing Gray met her at a briiliant party 


| given by Mrs. Dr. Granby. Unfortunately for 


his constancy, Miriam was not there. He made 
a few ineffectual struggles, then surrendered 
ingloriously to the witcheries of the all-con- 
quering siren. 

That night he wrote to Miriam. In view, 
he said, of the coldness that had gradually been 
growing up between them, she could not be sur- 
prised to hear that he thought the future peace 
of each would be safer if their engagement 
were discontinued. 

Regarding her highly, desiring her happiness 
most sincerely, he nevertheless feared there 
was an incompatibility of dispositions, which 
would make their union a very grave mistake. 
He therefore gave her back her freedom. 

In answer, Miriam wrote :— 


““My FRIEND: How glad I am{that your note 
to me was sent this morning, instead of delay- 
ing until a later hour, otherwise, you would 
have heard that from me, which might have 
made it difficult for you to propose that our en- 
gagement be discontinued, without making 
yourself appear mean and mercenary. Neither 
of those epithets could ever belong to you, my 
friend ; and, that no one may, through malice, 
try to fasten them upon you, I shall take care 
to have it well known that our engagement 
was broken off before it was discovered that I 
have lost my property. 

“Yes, Channing, it was a Providence that 
brought Annot Meredith in my way. I have 
just discovered, from papers belonging to her, 
that all the property I thought mine, in equity 
is hers. 

‘*Gamaliel Boyd was secretary to her grand- 
father, Garfield Meredith. There was cruel 
treachery and flight. I need not give myself 
the pain of entering into details. 

‘*My adopted child will hear of no change in 
my style of living, since we are both to live to- 
gether. But all I lately had I hold in trust 
for her. Congratulating you that the future 
peace of your life is not likely to be endangered 
by a union of our incompatible dispositions, I 
am, Most sincerely, your friend, 

MIRIAM Boyv.”’ 


It is probable that, in being thus coolly set 
aside as soon as a newer attraction had ap- 
peared, Miriam’s vanity suffered somewhat, 
though she had as little as most women. Never- 
theless, I think this termination of the engage- 
ment was rather a relief to her than otherwise. 
She had not failed to see that Mr. Gray’s stand- 
ard of right and wrong was greatly below that 
which, by the teachings of the excellent Mr. 
Hepthwaite, she had been led to adopt for her- 
self. Besides, she had long (since her persona- 
tion of Maud Muller the last summer, perhaps) 
had an unacknowledged fear that her affection 
for Channing was not the all-engrossing love of 
which she had felt herself capable. 
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Some time afterward, her promise to Sabine 
West was recalled, by finding the card and 
feather he had given her in an unused drawer. 

Miriam had never broken a promise in her 
life. But she hesitated a little about keeping 
this one. ‘‘Mr. West has undoubtedly forgot- 
ten it, and you were very near doing so; let it 
be as if nothing had recalled it to your mind,”’ 
she said, in debating the question with herself. 
Then, like Lawyer Tongue, in the famous case 
of the Nose and Eyes, she shifted her side. 
‘But you have always held that a promise 
has all the sacredness of a vow. It was only 
in fun that he asked it. Why should you 
care?” §$o, taking fun as the spirit of the 
thing, she wrote upon the card: ‘* Read the 
stars for me again, to-night. Your last reading 
has come true ;’’ inclosing it and the feather, 
suldressed the parcel to Sabine West, and sent 
it off. 

Three days later Sabine West arrived in 
Dellfield. Miriam’s surprise, when he was 
ushered into her parlor, was very great. 

‘*T have come to read the stars for you and 
for me,”’’ he answered, to her look of wonder. 
*O Maud! O Miriam, I love you!’’ 

[t was a pleasant future that, between them, 
they read for themselves in the stars, that 
summer night. Heaven send one as blessed to 
each of you, my readers. 





-—— 
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REMEMBER—FORGET. 
BY MRS, MARCELLA M. HINES. 


Au, ponder no longer 
With vain regret, 

O’er memories gloomy, 
With tear-drops wet ; 

For sighs cannot lighten 
The clouds overcast, 

Nor pinings e’er brighten 
Hopes dead with the past. 


They but darken the shadows, 
And crush out the light, 

And leave, as thou gazest, 
More desolate night ; 

Then mourn thou no longer, 
Nor vainly regret ; 

Arise, be thou stronger, 
F’en learn to forget. 


Remembering only 
That where thou didst stray, 
Some birds made sweet music 
To gladden thy way— 
Some sweet flowers were blooming 
The foul weeds among, 
Their richest perfuming 
Broadcast freely flung. 


Hoard each glance of affection, 
Each word love-arrayed ; 

Let the frowning and harshness 
In oblivion fade. 

Forget not to treasure 
Each good thou hast met, 

But the wrong in thy measure 
Remember—forget. 





LIFE LESSONS. 
BY ANNA LAWRENCE, 
“Tell how he met thee, all his radiance shrouded, 
How in thy sorrow came, 
His pitying voice, breathing, when faith was 
shrouded, 
Thine own familiar sorrow.” 

It was but a little thing to give, a trifling 
offering, that kind word spoken ; a cup of cold 
water, Jesus would say, for the forsaken and 
the heavy laden ; but it made glad the heart, 
the weary, weeping heart of a lone, forgotten 
child of earth. 

Against a cold marble stair a faint head 
leaned. The little tired wanderer was silently 
crying. It was a splendid mansion. On either 
side of the broad steps were rare and costly 
shrubbery, tastefully and gracefully arranged. 
And blessed flowers, that whispered of the 
Great Father’s wisdom and workmanship. It 
was late in the afternoon, and the sunlight 
loved to linger there, stealing in among the 
tangled lattice vines, weaving wreaths and 
rainbows ; and gathering its gleams away from 
among the broken shadows, leaving its light, 
softened, and trembling, and life-like, among 
wakened blossoms and sheltered flower-buds. 

There was the rustling of silks, and a light 
foot was placed upon the step. It was the 
lady’s home. She had come in from a walk. 

‘See, mamma!’’ It was her own child that 
spoke, a child of ten sweet, sunny summers, as 
she looked down upon the weeping stranger 
girl. Whatacontrast! The child of that ele- 
gant home, like a gleam of glad sunshine, or 
like the dream that we have of angels; and the 
other could not have been much older, but her 
garments were faded and worn, and the little 
clasped hands were pale and trembling. 

‘““ What is the matter, dear child?” It was 
but a few words, kindly spoken, but they went 
down into the child’s poor, lonely, aching heart, 
and stilled for a moment the chill and the pain 
in its depths. 

She looked up, and pushed back the tangled 
tresses from the wet face. What a wistful, 
mournful, loving look. 

‘*What is it, child? Are you ill? or have 
you lost your way ?”’ 

The shadow of a flush went over the faded 
face, and the large dark eyes, sad and bewilder- 
ing, met the lady’s gaze. 

‘‘Oh, no, ma’am ; I was only tired, so tired. 
I have not lost my way.”’ 

The lady sat down on the step. This kind- 
ness, and the gentle look, gave the poor thing 
courage to speak. 

And on the hard pavement, like a dream of 
light, to listen to every word, knelt that wo- 
man’s idol child—that proud mother’s only one. 

** Mrs. Lane’s is where I live,” and she named 
the alley. And how like a broken music strain 
seemed the timid, troubled voice. ‘She says 
she has nothing for me to do, and I must get 
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m< a place to work. It was two days ago; but 
I felt so tired and bad, I didn’t go out till to- 
day. And I’ve tried, but—and—I don’t know 
what I shall do; she says she can’t keep me.”’ 

The listener was gazing down on the little 
slight form. Suddenly the deep eyes were 
lighted startlingly, pleasingly. And the words 
were uttered with effort. ‘‘Don’t you want me? 
I can do errands, and a great many things.”’ 

“Have you no friends? Haven’t you a mo- 
ther, child ?’’ 

There was a sob, like the wail of a broken 
heart; and grieved lips murmured the words 
brokenly, reverently: ‘‘ Yes, I have a mother, 
a dear, blessed mother; but’’— 

“* What then, little one; and where is she ?’’ 

The weak head was bowed, and the faint 
voice came up, through tears. ‘‘‘Our Father’ 
has taken her home, there, where the angels 
stay. And, oh, how I wanted he should take 
me too. I begged that I might go; but my mo- 
ther said I must wait in patience. He might 
have something for me to do here, arfd then the 
angel would come for me; and I know he will, 
because my mother said so, and she is in Hea- 
ven where the angel is, and she won’t let him 
forget. And so I ask God to remember it, too, 
and when my work is all done, to let me come 
where my mother is.”’ 

What a strange charm there was in those 
earnest breathings ; divine and spiritual they 
seemed in their sincerity, in their simplicity. 
They may come up in after hours a ministry 
and a prophecy. 

*T can do a great many things. I took care 
of my mother all of the time that she was sick, 
and it was so long.’’ 

Half timidly the words were spoken. The 
color had all faded out from that thin, white 
face. With her quick intuition she had caught 
the thought that the lady did not want her. 

An angel came close and whispered to the 
heart of that wealthy, honored woman, but she 
did not hear, she did not heed. ‘‘Take her with 
you. There is room in your house, there is 
room in your heart. God has given you all of 
this world’s good that you can ever want, and 
more, to help thy sister, to help thy brother, to 
help another. And, if you had but little, give, 
and it shall be given unto you, the cruse of oil 
would never fail; lend to the Lord. ‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 
Be a mother to the motherless. What if it was 
thine own child, left and alone?’ And still 
that spirit whisper pleaded in vain. 

Tears were in the soft eyes of the rich wo- 
man’s child, as she arose and leaned down into 
her mother’s arms, and whispered: *‘ Can’t you 
take her, mother ?”’ 

Oh, how the lone, forgotten heart of the 
stranger longed for a dear, precious resting- 
place like that! The lady spoke kindly, yet 
it sounded half coldly now. 





*“T am not in want of any one; but I will 
try, and I think I can find you a place in two 
or three weeks, perhaps. But you look tired; 
go in with me, and I will see that you have re- 
freshments.’’ 

The child rose to her feet. ‘‘ No, ma’am, I 
thank you; Iam not hungry.” She had not 
taken food since morning, and but little then. 
But she could not eat now ; her tears were chok- 
ing her. ‘‘ But if you would find me a place, 
[ would be so glad,” she said, impulsively, 
pleadingly. And she looked lingeringly on the 
golden curls and happy face of a more favored 
one. 

‘We have such nice things to eat ; do go in.”’ 
And she held out her hand to the little burdened 
pilgrim. 

She shrank away with something of a proud 
delicacy, that was a part and portion of her 
being. 

**Stay,a moment.’”’ And the bewildered wan- 
derer looked after the bright form that bounded 
up the steps of that lofty mansion. For a mo- 
ment she stood there waiting, and read the name 
over thedoor. It was Weston. And the woman 
had called her daughter May. And May Wes- 
ton had come back, and placed a parcel con- 
taining several slices of cake in her hand, with 
only this: ‘‘ Please accept it.” 

“Thank you!” The words were heard. And 
then, as she went on her weary way, like a 
moan of pain came up the wish, ‘God bless 
you!” 

Mrs. Weston went up into her stately home 
of elegant workmanship, with its marble, and 
rosewood, and velvet, with its pictures, and 
paintings, and statues, and its flowers, and its 
fragrance, with all its costly and luxurious sur- 
roundings ; but there was a shadow over it all— 
her soul was ill atease. The echo of the angel’s 
whisper marred it. She tried to feel self-satis- 
fied ; tried to think she had done a holy deed in 
offering to find a home for one who had no claims 
upon her. Butshe had forgotten that wherever 
there is suffering, wherever there is destitution, 
and desolation, and want, and where help is 
needed ; wherever there is anguish, idols crush- 
ed toashes, the slow bleeding of wounded hearts, 
there is work for human hands to do, witha 
dear and divine sympathy. All, all have claims 
upon us; they are our sisters, they are our bro- 
thers, and we must treat them all with the law 
of love and kindness; learning of Christ, who 
makes the sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, with a yearning and a longing that lay 
all at the feet of the Infinite, wishing that in 
all this He might be honored, and not our- 
selves, ever thanking Him that we can see it 
thus; that the light of our life, that gleams 
along the narrow track, may lure others to 
glorify our Fatherin Heaven. And we are but 
instruments in His hand, and can only be 
thankful that He has revealed to us this spirit- 
ual and blessed work, that is, a mission and a 
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ministry ; of endeavoring to do good to every 
one that approaches us, by lifting the cup of 
cold water to thirsty lips, by bearing the bur- 
den, by helping the heavy laden; unsealing to 
the sight of others that sense of the love and 
mercy of the Saviour that reaches out after all 
with patience and long-suffering, with low love 
‘words, ‘God so loved the world.”’ 

Mrs. Weston was what the world calls a be- 
nevolent woman. She always gave lavishly to 
worthy objects; to religious and literary insti- 
tutions at home and abroad ; to build up waste 
places, to extend the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, to help the oppressed and suffering in 
our wounded, weeping land, and felt much self- 
complacency in thus doing; felt that she had 
done a great work. But in all this she had 
made no sacrifice, she had practised no self-de- 
nial—the wealth was never missed. But she 
had never scattered the seeds of truth and 
grace in wild wilderness places, and watered it 
with tears, and watched it with prayer; she 
had never gone out by the wild wayside, into 
the highways and hedges of human life, to 
gather in the alien and the outcast, the pilgrim 
and the stranger, the lost and the alone. She 
had never prayed that her life, in its messages, 
in its meaning, might bring forth fruit unto 
God, unto holiness, unto eternal life; that it 
might be a power and a presence, that would 
be as fruit, or flower, or fragrance to the way- 
side wanderer, to the weary and heavy laden, 
to the forsaken and the forgotten. With min- 
istries of mercy she had never gone down into 
the veiled depths of the hidden human heart, 
with soothing sympathies to still the ache, and 
the pain, and the weary want, quickening the 
low slow pulse-beat into hope and gladness, 
and lifting to the faded, fainting lips, the cool 
life draught—for Christ’s sake. If she spoke 
kindly and gently, there was a pleasing satis- 
faction that selfishly sought her own happiness, 
and not the promotion of a diviner purpose and 
a higher glory. If she had taken the stranger 
orphan in, it would have required some sacri- 
fice of feeling, some care, some unpleasantness. 

Well, it would have been a blessed work, 
her work. Jesus would have said to her: ‘‘The 
son of man kad not where to lay his head,”’ but 
‘*T was a stranger and ye took me in.’’ Some- 
thing of this mingled with the cold reproach 
that struggled through her deceived heart, that 
this was the way that her pound might gain 
other pounds, and thus glorify the Giver. All 
was His ; and she should have loved Him more 
for all these choice, cherished gifts, more for the 
thoughtful, faithful love that gave them, and so 
have worshipped them less. But her idols were 
clay, her treasures were another’s. 

And a shadow, too, cold and dark, came over 
the joy-light of May Weston’s life. She had 
always been kept from everything that could 
give pain, shielded by the most watchful 
love and tenderness, What a beautiful bless- 








ing she was to be in that gorgeous, happy 
home. The mother’s one wild dream went all 
along up the shining pathway of coming hours 
and years, and all was light. She could see the 
covenant angel, with the rainbow in his hand, 
spanning the whole. 

“Are you not well to-night, my child?” 
And May Weston went and sat down on the 
cushions at her mother’s feet and leaned against 
her. The fading rays of the sunlight turned 
the golden tresses into changeful hues, where a 
loving hand lingered caressingly. 

‘* Yes, mamma, only this pain at my heart as 
IT was thinking. If you should die, as that 
poor girl’s mother did, and we should be poor 
and have no place to be, would anybody take 
me ?”’ 

A colder chill crept through the mother’s 
aching heart. ‘‘If I should die, my child, God 
would take care of you.”’ 

“IT know He would! But doesn’t He take 
care of her, only she hasn’t any home ?”’ 

‘‘T shall early endeavor to find a place for 
her, where she will be made comfortable. So 
think no more about it.’’ 

**T can’t helpit! But I hope it will be where 
they will love her, or it wouldn’t seem like 
home. But if she should die now, wouldn’t 
she be an angel, mother? She said, ‘Our 
Father,’ you know.”’ ° 

“‘If she loves and obeys Him, she will go to 
live with Him, certainly.’’ The speaker’s bur- 
dened heart grew heavier. 

“But wouldn’t it be best, mother, as no one 
wants her here ?’’ 

**God will do what is right, my dear! Speak 
not of it again.”’ 

“He always does, doesn’t He? say, mamma !’’ 
There was a strange light in the blue eyes of the 
young girl, as she went on with her question- 
ing, despite the mother’s prohibition. 

‘* Certainly He does, always, always; all is 
in love and pity.”’ 

The spirit of the truth came to her while she 
was speaking, ‘‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
T have thought of this all day, all day, mother. 
For I waked up last night—no, I suppose it 
was all a dream—and the room was filled with 
angels, and they were singing this over and 
over, so sweetly; and then I tried to sing it 
with them, it was so beautiful; but one of 
them, that looked more lovely than the rest— 
and it made me think of Jesus—came and laid 
his hand on my head and whispered : ‘ Not now, 
not here; but soon you can sing it in our home.’ 
And then the light grew dimmer, and the 
shadows came slowly in, and there was a child 
with the angels, as large as I am, but she did not 
look like me, but so beautiful, and was dressed 
all in white, and one of them said it was ‘a 
robe of Christ’s righteousness.’ And her hair 
was the color of the shadows, and curled down 
to her waist, and was trimmed all around with 
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white flowers; and her eyes were so bright 
with light that I could not look at them any 
longer. And then I heard the rustling of 
wings, and I knew the angels were going 
away, and she put up her hands to go with them ; 
and then I heard a whisper through the cham- 
ber, ‘Not now ; but work while the day lasts, 
for the night cometh.’ And she cried at being 
left. And then I went to sleep—only I was 
asleep all the time. And in the morning I 
looked to see if they had not left some of the 
flowers. And I have felt so different to-day. 
I always thought I should be afraid to die, 
but I shouldn’t now. I know I should go with 
the angels and be safe. And the child made 
me think of the one who came here to-day, only 
she wasn’t dressed so, and was not so troubled 
and tired.’’ 

The mother’s heart stood almost still while 
she was listening ; each slow pulse-beat moved 
with deepening pain. ‘‘ You complained of a 
headache last night, May,’ she replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘Every one will have such strange 
fancies when not well.’ 

And that night the forsaken orphan crept 
up stairs to her bed on the floor, and knelt 
down and prayed, prayed for the woman that 
had spoken kindly to her, for the dear child 
that had given her her treasures of cake. And 
then the wearied form and the weak head were 
laid to rest. But no good-night kiss met her 
lips, no loving hand was pressed upon her ach- 
ing forehead, and, with thoughtful tenderness, 
folding the scanty covering about her, and no 
anxious watcher waited to see if she slept. 

Again the next day she went and stood there 
by the same broad steps and waited, almost 
expecting ere this that the rich lady had found 
her a place, and yet half afraid of being seen, 
lest she should think she had come for some- 
thing to eat. And in her little hot hand she 
held some flowers. She had been back into 
the woods and fields, and gathered them as an 
offering to May for her kindness to her. It was 
all that she had to give, these wild flowers 
gathered by the brook-side. There were water- 
lilies, and willow sprays, and wild roses, and 
white star-like flowers that had grown in the 
shadow, and bright blossoms that had found 
the sunshine, and around them and with them 
were dark myrtle vines. They were arranged 
carefully, gracefully, but half wilted now. She 
went round to a back door and spoke to a 
domestic. 

‘‘ They are for May Weston,” and she waited 
a moment. Perhaps she would know if her 
mistress had found her a home. 

The girl took the gift. ‘‘Do you want any- 
thing ?”’ seeing that she hesitated.’ 

‘*No, thank you!”’ but tear-drops fell with 
every step that touched the walk. 

‘‘ Here is a handful of flowers for Miss May ; 
such a sad, sickly-looking thing left them. I 





wonder what she thought May wanted of these 
wild weeds !”’ 

There was a start in the heart of Mrs. Wes- 
ton. The knock had come again. May took 
up the flowers eagerly ; and soon they were 
placed in water in an exquisite vase. To her 
they were very beautiful. ‘I shall aiways 
keep them, mother; and, if I—I—go away 
anywhere, I don’t want these to be lost.”’ 

Mrs. Weston heard the meaning of the words 
the child did not utter. Slowly and silently 
shadows gathered in the household. The knock 
and the knell stoie oftener to the troubled 
heart. Vainly she tried to find a place for the 
harmless one. She never once decided it would 
be convenient for her to come there, no. And 
the days passed on. 

May Weston was taken alarmingly ill. The 
fond mother knew now how wildly she had 
worshipped her. Yet from the first she felt 
she must give her up. No one had told her 
that she could not live, but she knewit. She 
did not ask for the life she so loved and valued. 
She dare not. But she plead for submission, 
that she might be willing to give up to her 
Heavenly Father the idol he could not trust 
her with. The few hours were very precious, 
for they were numbered. With touching earn- 
estness the stiffened lips of the lingering one 
would plead for that poor wanderer ; that her 
mother would take her in, and give her her 
home, as she would not want it any more. 
** And you will -keep the flowers, mother, with 
the rest of the things.”’ 

** How strangely her mind wanders,”’ and the 
father tried to soothe her. The hot hands he 
held in his were growing stiff and cold, and a 
beautiful light wandered over the white face. 

‘** Suffer little children to come unto me,’ ”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ They said I would sing it with 
them there.’’ And then her thoughts went back 
to the one dear earth-mission that was not yet 
fulfilled. And like a broken prayer it was, im- 
passioned, bewildering, as she told it all over, 
the story of the homeless one. 

‘*Tt is even as she says.’’ It was the wail of 
the mother’s heart. The sick child lay listen- 
ing, waiting, for the low pulse beats were fail- 
ing. “And you will let her come.” How 
mournfully she looked up. 

“Yes, my child, we will do all that you 
wish.”” The father’s words were spoken 
through tears. 

A holier light deepened on the cold face. 
“Oh, I am glad, so glad; for I am going where 
her mother has gone, and she will want to 
know; and I can tell her what a dear, blessed 
home she has here, ‘for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’’ It was her last work, her last 
words. The angel had been waiting. 

‘* A lone, forsaken dove, with bleeding heart 
and broken wing, came to my window, and 
begged for shelter and rest. There was room 
enough and to spare ; but I sent itaway, a poor, 
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helpless, homeless wanderer. And when it 
came back again with a few olive leaves to my 
pleasant dwelling, I did not take it in then. And 
now, He who careth even for the sparrow, has 
sent and taken away my dear and precious one, 
that I might give a sheltering love to the poor 
weary wild bird. Forgive me, O my Father, 
and help me to say Thy will be done.”’ 

‘‘Amen!’’ It was a dear voice close beside 
her; and together they knelt and prayed. It 
was not wrong to weep. 

And the motherless child up there in that 
dark, dreary alley. It was three weeks, now. 
Perhaps the lady had forgotten all about her; 
and she must try and find a place, and if she 
did not succeed, she would go and lie down 
on her mother’s grave and die. Whatelse could 
she do? And so she went and told Jesus, as 
she had done each day, and asked Him to in- 
cline the heart of some one to help her. And 
still she continued praying. How her aching 
heart longed for the rest of that other home. 
She looked along the path that led up the long, 
dark, dreary years of life, and shrunk back, 
afraid, for the little feet were weary, and the 
frail arms were weak; how could they carry 
along with them the service and burden of life ? 


**T don’t know what her name is, but she 
lives somewhere in this alley, and I’ve looked 
all along.’’ 

There was a quick wild leap of the heart, and 
then she listened to the reply. 

** Well, she can go. I was going to send her 
to the workhouse.”’ 

She did not speak as she walked along the 
street with the domestic that had come for her. 
There was a new happiness in her heart, and 
shadows, like the sunlight that tries to struggle 
through the storm-clouds. She half shuddered 
as she reached the house, everything looked so 
dark and still. She wanted to ask about May, 
she felt she should love her so, but did not 
quite dare to. She followed the servant into 
the kitchen; many faces were turned towards 
her, but they all looked so sad, and quiet, and 
still. 

She went with the woman along the dark- 
ened passages—what a silent, solemn hush was 
there—and up the stairs to a little bedroom. The 
light had come in there. It looked very plea- 
sant. There was a bureau, and dressing-table, 
and stand and chairs, and pictures, and books, 
and flowers, and a little white bed, as if a win- 
ter snow-drift had hidden away there; and a 
closet, and some garments that would just fit 
her. The girl told her she might put them on, 
and inquired if she needed any assistance. 

‘*No, thank you.”’ It was all she could say, 
and the servant wentaway. She looked around 
bewildered. Was it all a mocking dream, or 
was it heaven? She sank down on the floor 
and prayed. It was a prayer of dear thanks- 
giving ; and then she went and washed her face, 





and brushed out her long dark curls, and ar- 
ranged them one by one as no one else could do, 
and laid aside her faded things for neat, taste- 
ful clothing. And then she went and looked 
into the mirror. What a graceful figure met 
her view—the damp tresses of shadowy hair 
were pushed back from a brow soft and snowy 
white, with dark lashes, like a heavy pencil- 
ling, with a strange charm in the large eyes, 
where the light and the tears came together ; and 
a faint flush had gathered over the white face. 

The domestic that opened the door started 
back. The vision that met her view was very 
lovely. Mrs. Weston had sent for her. 

“And May—” But she did not speak the 
words—only followed in silence. What a sa- 
cred hush was everywhere! Mrs. Weston was 
reclining on a sofa, she looked at the timid 
child the girl brought in, and in the shadowed 
apartment did not know her. For a moment 
she leaned back upon the pillows and closed 
her eyes. 

‘Please, ma’am, and did you find me a 
place ?”’ 

A sad foreboding fluttered up through the 
words. Mrs. Weston knew the little pleading 
voice ; but the child looked so beautiful to her— 
like an angel presence. 

The little stranger sank down on the soft car- 
pet. The mother drew her arm around her, 
and held her closely to her, as she answered the 
question. 

‘Yes, in my home—in my heart. The Shep- 
herd came and took away my own worshipped 
one, to make room in the dear home fold for the 
little lost lamb, and so selfishly sent away.”’ 

Mothers, sisters, remember the motherless ; 
be kind to the orphan—your own idols are clay. 
They may be crushed and broken in your path- 
way, even while yon are proudly gazing upon 
them. 

**But what is your name, poor child?” 

Not fully understanding her, yet conscious of 
the presence of suffering, she leaned towards 
the speaker and reverently whispered—‘“‘It is 
May, May Everett.” 

Mrs. Weston wanted somewhere to lay her 
tired, tried heart for rest. She covered her 
face with her hands, and the tears came out 
on the white fingers. The forsaken one that 
sat there at her feet wanted to say something to 
soothe her, but she dare not speak. And she 
looked back on the mantel, and saw, so care- 
fully preserved, the little offering of flowers she 
had gathered for the rich woman’s child. 

“May, my May, is with angels now. Our 
Father has taken her home; and, God help 
me, we will go hand in hand together there.” 
There was a moan of pain mingling with the 
words the chilled lips uttered. 

‘Oh, and is dear May dead! Oh, I have 
prayed every day that she might be so blessed, so 
good. I wentand told it all to Jesus, how kind 
she was to me ; because He said, ‘If ye havedone 
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it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me,’ and I wanted He should know it.”’ 

And now, half dreamily the words are spo- 
ken ; it is a manly voice. Mr. Weston is gazing 
on the weeping child. 

** And did you come from heaven? and did 
the angels carry our May safely there? But go 
with me, and we will look upon the little 
form.” And he led her into a darkened apart- 
ment, where lay the beautiful dead. Beauti- 
ful, indeed, like an angel draped in snowy 
whiteness. She could not see for her tears. 
She crushed back the sobs—it seemed so like 
sacrilege to disturb the stillness. And then she 
went back to Mrs. Weston’s chamber. 

“Will you please tell me what you wish me 
to do?” 

‘‘ Nothing now ; only remain with me.”’ 

Mrs. Weston was ill, too ill to leave her 
room ; and the silent, thoughtful, loving atten- 
tions of the child calmed and comforted her. 
The little patient hands were always willing. 

And then came the day of the funeral. Mrs. 
Weston was not well enough to join the mourn- 
ing group, and so the little satin-lined coffin, 
with its precious treasure, with white robes and 
white flowers, was brought into her apartment. 
It was the last kiss, the last look, and the last 
farewell. And then she sank back upon the 
couch pale and faint. 

The little stranger wished she could do some- 
thing to comfort her; but she knew her grief 
was too sacred for the ministries of human 
hands to alleviate. And she went and sat down 
by the window and read low and slow from the 
Bible, as if to herself. And the rich woman 
heard the musical voice, and the dear, blessed 
promises, and it quieted and comforted her. 

The funeral services were over, and the great 
crowd were dispersing. The child wanted to go 
in and gaze once more upon the dear dead face, 
and so she stole into the rooms and looked. 
The apartments were draped with black, and 
the coffin was placed upon a low stand, covered 
with white flowers. It was low, so that the 
children might see, and so she looked in, but 
the tears came so fast that she could not see, 
and she sank back upon a seat and sobbed. 

A gray-haired minister laid his hand upon her 
head, and spoke : ‘‘ Little May is an angel now.”’ 

The child lifted her bowed head. There was 
suffering on the white face ; she could see now. 
What a mournful light was in those large dark 
eyes, and the tremulous words—how like a 
wailing cry. 

‘“Oh, if it could only have been me ; I should 
not be missed. There is no one to care for me, 
no one to love me.”’ 

“* Yes, little one, the dear Saviour loves you.” 
The gray-haired clergyman spoke tenderly, and 
the little weary heart was comforted. But 
when she went back to Mrs. Weston’s cham- 
ber, and saw the effort she made to overcome 
this great grief, she could not help but say, as 





the little tired head drooped down upon the 
pillow— 

* Oh, if it could only have been me !’’ 

The burdened heart of the bereaved woman 
understood the broken plaint. 

“It is well as it is; we will love each other. 
God help us.”’ 

And the stranger child was loved. She was 
a dear and blessed one, and as health and 
strength came back, she was beautiful as was 
the unforgotten one. 

She was very winning. With all the sensi- 
tiveness and delicate perceptions of a gifted 
mind ; with the nice sensibilities of the refined 
and educated ; with the varied mental endow- 
ments of the carefully cultured. 

It was another sunset hour; the two sat to- 
gether among the clustering vines of a summer 
arbor, weaving flowers into wreaths for a dear 
grave in yonder churchyard. 

“What is it, May? You have never told me 
of your history.’’ 

**Tt is not much, my mother ;’’ and the sweet 
sad face was leaning against her. 

** We lived ina house like this, far away from 
here, and my father died, and then everything 
wassold. And then my mother came here, and 
all her clothing and things had to be parted 
with, to support us. There were three of us, a 
little brother and sister, and they died, and 
mother was too ill to work, and—and there was 
no one to take care of her but me, and—” and 
the faintly-fluttering voice was still. 

“And why,” thought the self-condemned 
woman, ‘“‘ why have I never sought out the de- 
solate and destitute, to help them? May God 
help me thus to do now.”’ 

‘And then, when my mother died, I did so 
wish I might go, too,’”’ and the faltering utter- 
ances were whispered low. 

‘But I knew it was wrong. Very patient 
has our Father been with me; very kind and 
long-suffering, and I have wished that I might 
‘be careful for nothing, but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
make my requests known unto God.’ I have 
wished that I could thank Him, but I could 
only breathe to Him this prayer, as I now whis- 
per it to you:— 

* Are there no briers in thy pathway thrust? 
Are there no thorns that compass it about? 

Are there no stones that thou wilt deign to trust 

My hands to gather out?” 


— OG 


LOVE is the purification of the heart from 
self; it strengthens and ennobles the character, 
gives a higher motive and a nobler aim to every 
action of life, and makes both man and woman 
strong, noble, and courageous ; and the power 
to love truly and devotedly is the noblest gift 
with which a human being can be endowed; 
but it is a sacred fire that must not be burnt to 
idols. 
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NETTIE’S SACRIFICE. 
BY VIOLETTA WOODS, 


A GENTLEMAN and lady, both young and 
handsome, were standing upon the platform 
of the depot, awaiting the moment the cars 
were to start. Presently the shrill whistle 
sounded above the din and confusion of hurry- 
ing passengers and bustling porters, and a 
portly, middle-aged gentleman stepped up and 
exclaimed :— 

‘*Come, my daughter, or we shall be Ieft!’’ 

“Yes, father, in a moment,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Mr. Hampton is with me.”’ 

Wallace Hampton assisted her into the car, 
seated her comfortably, and said, in a low 
voice :— 

‘This is Monday, and you will be back on 
Saturday—will you not ?’’ 

‘Yes, if father’s business does not call him 
to Washington. I will write to you, however.”’ 

“Do so, and I will meet you there. I would 
accompany you to Philadelphia, but I vowed 
two years ago that I would not go there again 
until’’—He paused abruptly, and his face paled, 
but he added, quickly: ‘‘I will tell you all 
about it when you return. Good-by. Take 
good care of yourself, darling.” 

Nettie Page blushed painfully as his last whis- 
pered word fell upon her ear, but she extended 
her hand and bade him adieu. She watched 
his form as the train bore her away from him, 
but when he was no longer in sight, she drew 
a volume of poems from her travelling satchel, 
and attempted to read. The effort, however, 
was in vain, for the motion of the cars, and the 
wandering propensity of her thoughts, success- 
fully prevented. Her father came to her side 
for a moment, but seeing that she was comfort- 
able, returned to the trio of gentlemen with 
whom he had been conversing. At the first 
station a lady entered and occupied the seat 
immediately behind her, at the same time mo- 
tioning to another at the extreme end of the car 
to share it with her. They were evidently old 
schoolmates, and had thus met accidentally 
after a long separation. They soon became en- 
gaged in earnest conversation, and, although 
Nettie disliked playing eavesdropper, she was 
compelled to listen or change her seat. Trivial 
subjects were discussed; but finally one of 
more than ordinary interest was proposed. 

** And what has become of Augusta Loring? 
You have said nothing of her yet.”’ 

“Is it possible I have not told you? She is 
very ill; her friends are momently expecting 
her death. My object in hastening home is to 
see her once more,”’ 

‘“Whatisthe matter? Have you any idea?” 

** Yes; a broken heart.’”’ 

There was a world of tender regret and wo- 
manly sympathy concentrated in those words, 
‘a broken heart.’””’ Her companion repeated 
them with amazement. 





““What! Augusta Loring, the embodiment 
of all that is beautiful, and noble, and good, 
dying of a broken heart ?’’ 

“Yes; itis too true. A long story it is, and 
probably without a parallel.’’ 

**If you are at liberty to divulge it, please do 
so, for I am painfully interested in Augusta’s 
welfare.”’ 

**T suppose there would be no impropriety in 
doing so,’’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘ since it has al- 
ready gained publicity. Did you ever hear of 
Wallace Hampton ?”’ 

The name touched a tender chord in Nettie 
Page’s heart, and— 

“burning dreams of light and love 
Were wakened by the sound.” 

Involuntarily she turned around and looked at 
the speaker. It was she who had last entered 
the train, and Nettie’s eyes took in at a glance 
the tender brown eyes, the full rosy cheeks, 
and the sweet low brow, that made Louise 
Meredith beautiful to all who knew her. But, 
fearing to be considered impertinent, Nettie 
resumed her former position, and awaited with 
throbbing heart the conclusion of the story. 

‘Wallace Hampton! The name comes back 
like the memory of a dream,’’ was the reply to 
the question which had been asked. ‘‘Oh, 
yes! I recollect it now. I once heard that he 
and Augusta were to be married.” 

‘*Yes; they were betrothed, and would have 
been married, but for an unfortunate aliena- 
tion. It seems that he made some demand of 
her-that she refused to meet. He asserted his 
rights as a lover, and based the continuance of 
their engagement upon her respect for them. 
She refused to recognize them, and they parted. 
He went immediately to Boston; there estab- 
lished himself in his profession, and has never 
visited Philadelphia since. For awhile Au- 
gusta was as gay as if nothing had occurred ; 
still held her pre-eminent position in society, 
and received many estimable offers. After a 
few months, however, she began to droop; 
went abroad more seldom, and finally secluded 
herself entirely. Two weeks ago her youngest 
sister was married, and Augusta acted as bride- 
maid. I never saw her so transcendently beau- 
tiful as she was on that occasion, and her 
presence seemed to bestow additional happi- 
ness upon every guest. Towards the close of 
the evening we were standing together near one 
of the windows, when our mutual friend— 
Robert Archer—entered the room. After ad- 
dressing a few words to the bride, he espied us 
and came over to where we were standing. I 
asked what had detained him until so late 
an hour, and he replied that he had just re- 
turned from an imperative visit to Boston, 

*“* And what is the news ?’ I inquired. 

‘**Nothing,’ was the reply, ‘except that our 
friend Wallace Hampton is to be married very 
soon.” , 

“The crimson spots upon Augusta’s cheeks 
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faded like a sunset cloud, but she asked, in 
quiet tones :— 

*** Are you in earnest, Mr. Archer ?’ 

“**Most assuredly,’ he replied, ‘and I can 
vouch for my information, as Hampton told me 
so himself, and even pointed out the lady to me 
as she passed down the street.’ 

*‘ All of this time Augusta had been gazing 
into his face, and never, never shall I forget her 
appearance—her hands folded upon her heart, 
her white robes falling in folds about her, and 
herself frozen into a statue as cold and lovely 
as the niche by which she stood. I was almost 
breathless through fear and sympathy. I placed 
my arm about her, and the movement recalled 
her to life. She cast a long, agonizing glance into 
my face, and then turning again to Mr. Archer, 
asked if he was at liberty to divulge the lady’s 
hame, 

‘** Certainly,’ was his reply ; ‘Hampton called 
her Nettie—Nettie Page, I think.’ 

“With my arm still about her, Iaccompanied 
her to her chamber, and placing her in a chair, 
I knelt down before her and chafed her cold 
hands, and wept over her. I unclasped the 
gems that glittered so mockingly upon her arms, 
and neck, and brow, disrobed her myself, and 
assisted her to her couch. All of this time she 
had not spoken one word, nor shed one tear, and, 
like an infant, submitted to my touch. I pressed 
my hand upon her forehead, and telling her that 
I was alarmed about her situation, insisted 
upon calling her parents. She finally consent- 
ed ; a physician was summoned, and I remained 
to hear his decision. He pronounced her illness 
nervous debility, the natural result of excite- 
ment to one of her refined and susceptible tem- 
perament, and prophesied her ultimate and 
speedy recovery. 

“Tt had already made my arrangements to 
visit my sister, who lives near Boston, and in- 
tended starting the next morning, but, under 
the circumstances, concluded to abandon the 
ilea. Augusta, however, sent me word that 
sbe was much better, and not, by any means, 
to defer my visit on her account; that she would 
write to me in a few days, and would inform 
me constantly of the state of her health. I 
went, but received a dispatch last night to re- 
turn immediately, as she can live but a few 
days.”’ 

“How sad!’’ was the only comment made 
upon this recital, but the speaker’s voice was 
full of sympathy and love. 

‘Sad, indeed,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Augusta 
was, doubtless, buoyed up by the hope that he 
would at some time seek a reconciliation, and 
that her love would ultimately be rewarded ; 
but his anticipated marriage proves the vanity 
of her hopes. When a woman like Augusta 
Loring loves, it is with an intensity to which 
even life itself must yield. She gave Wallace 
Hampton her first affection, and has never fal- 
tered in her allegiance.” 
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** And was he every way worthy of her 

** Yes, in every respect worthy; noble, gene- 
rous, talented, handsome, and wealthy; pos- 
sessing every attraction which could win and 
retain a boundless love. I inquired of my sister 
concerning Miss Page; she is well acquainted 
with her mother, but the daughter has just 
made her debit, and has been but little in so- 
ciety. She is represented, however, as being a 
model—Augusta’s equal in every respect save, 
perhaps, in beauty; but you know that there 
are none who can compete with her there. Mr. 
Hampton is associated in law with her father, 
and has doubtless had numberless opportuni- 
ties of studying her character. He must have 
loved her before she entered society, or the en- 
gagement would not have taken place so soon.”’ 

‘You think, then, that he really loves Miss 
Page, and that it is not a marriage of con- 
venience.” 

“Yes, he certainly loves her, or he would 
never have sought her hand. It is true that Mr. 
Page, the father of the young lady, has im- 
mense wealth, and a high social and political 
position ; but what need have the Hamptons 
to seek either riches or additional honor? No, 
no! Itis, I am sure, an affaire du ceur.”’ 

‘*Have you any idea of the origin of the dif- 
ficulty between Mr. Hampton and Augusta ?’’ 

“Yes; but itis so indistinct, so vague, that 
it scarcely deserves the name. Two years ago 
I visited Mr. Loring’s quite early in the morn- 
ing, and had been there but a few moments 
when Mr. Hampton wasannounced. Hecalled 
at the house at all times, and without ceremony, 
the engagement having already been made pub- 
lic. We entered into a lively conversation ; 
and as I rose to leave, after an hour or more, 
a painting upon the wall attracted my atten- 
tion, and I stopped for a moment to examine 
it. While I stood there a servant entered and 
handed Augusta a package. She received it 
with a smile, but remarked that there must be 
some mistake. 

**¢Tt was left with directions to deliver it to 
no one but Miss Augusta,’ was the man’s 
reply. 

“This was sufiicient, and she unwrapped 
the package without further hesitation. A 
miniature and a number of letters were exposed 
to view.”’ 

‘‘A miniature and letters, did you say?’ 
exclaimed the other, almost breathlessly. ‘“‘ Are 
you in earnest ?”’ 

‘Certainly ; but why should this affect you 
so? Do you know anything of it?’ 

“No, no! Proceed, if you please. 

‘As I have told you, the package contained 
a miniature in a jewelled case and a number of 
letters. Augusta’s cheek crimsoned, and her 
hands trembled perceptibly, as she read the 
note which accompanied them; and, rising 
hastily, she ran from the room, neglecting to 
excuse herself, and remained ten minutes or 
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more. During her absence Wallace walked 
the floor, his eyes flashing and his lips firmly 
pressed together. Upon Augusta’s return, I 
hastily made my exit. Late in the afternoon I 
received a note from her, telling me that she 
had declined the idea of going to the opera 
which we had expected to attend together, and 
to cemplete my arrangements without her. 
Supposing she anticipated a visit from her 
lover, I thought nothing strange of her refusal 
to accompany me, but had been there but a few 
moments when Wallace entered our box so 
pale and nervous that I scarcely recognized 
him. Without giving mean opportunity to ques- 
tion him, he told me that he was about starting 
for Boston, and would not probably see me 
again. He extended his hand, bade me good-by, 
and was goneina mement. Early the‘next morn- 
ing I repaired to Mr. Loring’s, and was shown 
to Augusta’s room. She made no allusion to 
Wallace’s sudden departure until I spoke of it, 
and then, with a firm, proud look, told me 
they had parted forever. I begged her to ex- 
plain the cause, and she peremptorily refused, 
except to say that he had insisted upon sharing 
a secret which she had no right to reveal. This 
was two years ago, and, so far as facts are con- 
cerned, I am still in utter ignorance of the 
cause of the alienation. She has never alluded 
to it since; and, of course, I have been de- 
barred from further inquiry.”’ 

‘** And when did this occur ?”’ 

‘*T wo years ago the fourth of last month. I 
remember it so well because it was the day 
after my birth-night party.” 

‘*O, Louise, Louise! what have I done?’’ 
The speaker leaned her head forward until it 
touched Nettie Page’s shoulder. Nettie felt a 
thrill of emotion ; but had she been a statue of 
Parian marble she could not have been more 
cold and silent. 

‘Tell me, had you an agency in this affair?’’ 
Louise asked, in a voice low and stern ; but 
it softened perceptibly as she repeated the 
question. 

**T do not know,”’ was the reply. “I cannot 
tell; but I will accompany you to Philadelphia 
and visit Augusta. Heaven grant that I may 
not be too late to render that reparation which 
may be within my power.”’ 

“Tf you are the cause of this anguish,’’ was 
returned, in cold, measured accents, ‘‘ you are 
not capable of removing it. You cannot give 
Wallace Hampton’s heart to her again, and 
nothing less can ever restore her.’’ 

*“Do not tell me that the case is hopeless ; 
but yet it must be so if he intends marrying 
another. Oh! if we were only there.’’ 

The tears were in Nettie Page’s eyes ; a sor- 
row such as she had never known before had 
entered her heart and stolen all of its happi- 
ness. She turned her face full upon the two 
ladies, and, handing her card to one of them, 
said, in low, trembling accents :— 





‘* My nearness to you has made me an unin- 
tentional listener to your conversation. Ex- 
cuse my freedom in addressing you.” 

‘Nettie Page !’’ exclaimed both ladies in a 
breath, reading the name from the card. One 
of them looked up, and a womanly regret 
beamed from her brown eyes and lingered in 
her sweet voice. 

‘*My name is Meridith—Louise Meridith— 
and this is my friend Eleanor Moore.”’ 

Nettie bowed, but did not speak ; and Louise 
continued :— 

“T regret that my loquacity has led me to 
express myself without a thought as to whom 
my listeners might be. Unknowing you, how- 
ever, I trust that you will exonerate me from 
any attempt or desire to say ought which could 
affect your feelings.’’ 

**T acquit you most sincerely,’’ was the re- 
joinder. ‘I am grateful, indeed, that accident 
has brought me as near you. Believe me, that 
no effort of mine shall be spared to restore your 
friend to health and happiness.”’ 

The conversation was not resumed until they 
reached Philadelphia. Then, as they parted, 
Miss Meridith handed her address to Nettie, 
saying :— 

“*T hope that we may meet again under more 
pleasant circumstances. If you remain a few 
days in the city I should be pleased to call.’ 

Nettie expressed the pleasure a further ac- 
quaintance would afford, and, entering a car- 
riage, accompanied her father to the hotel. 

Twilight of the next evening found Nettie 
impatiently walking the floor of her private 
parlor. Traces of tears were visible upon her 
cheeks, and there was a perceptible quivering 
of her lips as she paced to and fro beneath the 
full blaze of the chandelier. Fora moment she 
paused ; a familiar step sounded upon the floor 
of the wide hall, and, pressing one hand upon 
her heart, she prepared herself to meet her 
visitor. A servant opened the door, announced 
Mr. Hampton, and quietly withdrew. Wallace 
advanced to her side, kissed her cheek, and drew 
her to a sofa. She did not resist these mani- 
festations of his affection—they were too dear to 
her ; and, now that she was about to lose them, 
she appreciated them far, far more than ever. 
He sat down beside her, and, clasping her hand 
tenderly within his own, said :— 

“T received your dispatch and started imme- 
diately. I am puzzled to know why you have 
sent tor me. Thinking the message from your 
father I sought him first, but he refers me to 
you. Are you ill, darling?” he asked, sud- 
denly, for the first time observing the extreme 
pallor of her face, and the evident embarrass- 
ment and constraint under which she acted. 

‘*No, notill, but,” she hesitated fora moment, 
then proceeded hurriedly. ‘‘I have business 
of the utmost importance with you—business 
which must be attended to immediately, or it 
will be forever too late.”’ 
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“Ah! what can it be?’’ he asked, gazing 
steadily into her uplifted eyes. ‘‘ You surely 
have not ceased to love me, Nettie?” 

‘“‘No, no, Wallace.’’ She burst into tears, 
and buried her face in her trembling hands. 
“‘T have not ceased to love you, but there is 
another who has a prior claim upon your heart, 
a better right to your love than I, and I have 
sent for you to tell you that I am willing to re- 
sign you to her.’’ She paused, hoping that he 
would ask some questions relative to it, but he 
did not, and she continued: ‘‘ [tis needless for 
me to say, Wallace, that this resolution has 
caused me an effort which has almost overpow- 
ered me; you know that I love you. I am 
young, it is true, but with my girlish years, I 
have given youa woman’s affection. But lam 
willing to resign you to another’’— 

‘* And that other,’’ he interrupted, “is” — 

‘* Augusta Loring.”’ 

For two long years the name had not been 
breathed in his presence, and now it came to 
him, as it was, indeed, ‘‘a sound from the past.’’ 

‘* How have you learned this?” he asked, in 
a husky voice. 

Nettie related the conversation to which she 
had been an unintentional listener, and added: 

‘*Miss Moore is at present in the house with 
me. She desired me to send for her as soon as 
you would be willing to see her, as she has a 
confession to make which can no longer be 
kept. She tells me that she is the innocent 
cause of your and Miss Loring’s estrangement, 
and whatever reparation she can make shall 
be done. Shall I send for her now ?’’ 

‘*No, not yet,’’ he answered, vaguely. “I 
should have time to think of this—to talk with 
you.”’ 

“No, Wallace, this interview is too painful 
to me to be prolonged. Your pride has only 
smothered, not extinguished, your love for Miss 
Loring, and I see now that you have been self- 
deceived. No man who has once loved, as Miss 
Meridith says you did, can ever overcome it 
successfully. I will send for Miss Moore, and 
her explanation will probably settle the ques- 
tion of your duty.”’ 

“*Stop!’’ said he; ‘‘does your father know of 
this ?”’ 

‘Yes, and his approval strengthens my de- 
termination.’’ She advanced to the bell-rope, 
but returned, and, kneeling down beside him, 
said, in a quivering voice: ‘‘ Wallace, this will 
be our last interview. You will know that I 
have been influenced by the best of motives in 
dissolving our engagement, but this much I 
must say. No woman has ever loved a man 
more devotedly than I do you, and this love 
has made me more worthy of my womanhood 
and more appreciative of my advantages for 
doing good. In tie past few hours I have real- 
ized that ‘it is nore blessed to give than to re- 
veive ;’ and if by personal sacrifice I can render 
two of my fellow-beings happy, I will certainly 





have gained in the ordeal, fiery though it has 
been. I have not arrived at this conclusion 
upon the impulse of the moment; I have re- 
flected upon it for hours, knowing what I shall 
lose, but my heart is strong, and I shall not 
falter.’’ 

Wallace drew her nearer to him, and gazed 
down into her tearful eyes— 

* those true eyes 
Too pure and too honest in aught to disguise 
The sweet soul shining through them.” 

“No, no, Nettie,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘I shall 
not give youup. Your happines is as dear to 
measmyown. Augusta Loring alienated her- 
self from me by an obstinacy, pride it may have 
been, which was uncalled for and ungenerous, 
considering the position we occupied toward 
each other, and no explanation that Miss Moore 
can make will be of any avail.”’ 

‘““No, Wallace, you do not know yourself. 
See Miss Moore, at least, and then be guided 
by your heart and conscience.’’ She rose from 
her knees and sent for Miss Moore, who imme- 
diately appeared. After a few casual remarks 
she said, in a low, constrained voice. 

**T have sought this interview, Mr. Hampton, 
for the purpose of explaining the cause of a 
misunderstanding which occurred between you 
and Miss Loring two years ago. To-day I have 
seen Augusta, and she is, as you are aware, ill 
—perhaps dying. I told her that I would see 
you immediately upon your arrival in the city, 
and elucidate the mystery which has hung 
about her conduct since your unfortunate alien- 
ation. She begged me not to do so, telling me 
that you were already betrothed to another, 
that my interposition could affect nothing in 
her behalf, and that the pride which had sus- 
tained her for so long would not desert her now 
in her dying hour. Against her protestations, 
however, I am here, and in assuming the posi- 
tion of mediator, the delicacy of the task, and 
the sympathy engendered by it, have caused 
me almost to shrink from it. In attempting to 
reinstate Miss Loring in your affections, I am 
tacitly robbing Miss Page of your heart. Her 
generosity in resigning it, has proved to me 
that she justly deserves it, and that I am build- 
ing the happiness of the one upon the ruins of 
that of another. But a longer preface is unne- 
cessary. Three years ago, it was my misfor- 
tune to become acquainted with a gentleman 
from this city, who was sojourning for a few 
months near my own house. He was handsome, 
wealthy, and, as I then thought, honorable. I 
was young and susceptible, and his unwavering 
attentions completely won my heart. After an 
acquaintance of but two weeks, he proposed that 
we should elope and be married. I told him that 
if he was worthy of me my father would not 
withhold his consent to our union, and referred 
him to him. He refused to see my father, and 
made me solemnly promise that I would not 
even make him acquainted with the faet of our 
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engagement. He again urged me to elope, but 
I remained steadfast against all of his entrea- 
ties, and finally he was summoned home. He 
wrote to me several times, renewing his per- 
suasions, and offering to meet me at home or at 
any point I would name. Overcome by the 
assurances of his deathless love and my confi- 
dence in my own, I was upon the eve of con- 
senting, when an anonymous letter came to me 
telling me that he was already married, and 
that his object was to decoy me from home and 
friends and then desert me. He had confided 
his intentions to the person to whom I was in- 
debted for my escape.”’ 

‘*And you are Miss Moore, of New York ?”’ 
exclaimed Wallace, for the first time raising 
his head from his hands. 

Yes, and it is to Mr. Hampton that I am 
indebted for my delivery from the hands of a 
villain.” 

“Yes, I wrote to you; but proceed, if you 
please.” 

‘Immediately upon receiving the informa- 
tion relative to Mr. Frazier’s designs,’’ she 
continued, ‘I wrote to Augusta, sending her 
the miniature and letters in my possession ; 
asked her to deliver them to Mr. Frazier, whom 
she would probably meet, he having access to 
the best society. I related the circumstance 
to her, and conjured her as she valued her repu- 
tation to have charity for mine, and never re- 
veal my secret even to her dearest friend. How 
closely she has cherished that confidence, her 
breaking heart and wasting life have to-day 
too fully testified.”’ 

‘* How mad, how reckless I have been,” ex- 
claimed Wallace, passionately. ‘‘I doubted 
her love and her truth; I accused her of hav- 
ing been betrothed to another, and when she 
denied it, I refused to believe without seeing the 
proofs which appeared so conclusive against 
her. She withheld them, and we parted; she 
is dying, and I am her murderer.’’ 

Eleanor Moore glided noiselessly from the 
room. Wallace placed his arm about Nettie, 
drew her head down to his shoulder, and said 
in tones which he tried in vain to steady— 

‘Shall I go to Augusta, Nettie ?’’ 

‘Yes, now, this very moment,”’ she an- 
swered, hastily. ‘‘See how strong I am, Wal- 
lace, how willing to resign you.”’ 

He rose, pressed her hand for a moment be- 
tween both of his own, attempted to speak, but 
could not, and was gone. 

A few weeks later there was a quiet wedding 
at Mr. Loring’s, and Augusta was the bride. 
Her health had improved, and her physicians 
gave hope that it would ultimately be re-estab- 
lished. During the summer months she and 
Wallace met with Nettie at Saratoga. As the 
young wife looked into her blue eyes, and 
pressed her soft hand, she murmured a holy 
thanksgiving to her whose sacrifice had per- 
fected her own happiness. 





Years elapsed before Nettie married. At 
last, when one came whom her heart recognized 
as all worthy, she told him the story of her 
life, and concluded by saying :— 

“Tf, with this confession, you are willing to 
receive my second love, I will strive to be to 
you all that you can ask.”’ 

He kissed her cheek, and exclaimed in happy 
tones :— 

“‘Noblest and best of women, then, indeed, 
there is nothing else for which I could wish. 
And you are mine, all mine, Nettie ?’’ 

‘*Forever and forever, Robert Archer,”’ was 
her reply, and a smile, beautiful as an angel’s, 
irradiated her countenance—a smile such as 
had never before rested upon it since she had 
resigned Wallace Hampton to Augusta Loring. 


——__—_p0-g—___—__- 


THE ICE KING’S PALACE. 
BY “MISS MARY L, SULLIVAN. 


Deep, deep in the drifted woodiand, 
*Mid pines and hemlocks tall, 

Bearded with hanging icicles, 
By a frost-bound waterfall, 

Rises the ice-king’s palace— 
Its thousand turrets bright 

In the rays of the struggling moonbeam, 
Or in the cold sunlight. 


By the foot of the wandering hunter 
That dell is never trod ; 
Nor come the spring-time’s violets, 
Nor the autumn’s golden rod ; 
The squirrel shuns that icy glade, 
The birds fly over far, 
And on it looks down, o’er the hemlock’s crowa, 
The pale-rayed polar star. 


Deep, deep in the snow-bound forest, 
By a frost-chained waterfall, 

Rises the ice-king’s palace, 
Glittering, and cold, and tall ; 

So fairy-like it rises, 
It seems like a frozen dream, 

When bathed in the moonlight’s silver, 
Or golf in the gay sunbeam. 


Of fairy art a miracle, 
It seems a vision fair, 
That will before the straining sight 
Melt slowly into air. 
But cold and still it standeth, 
No sound disturbs the glade, 
The brook is frozen in its course, 
And the breath of the wind is stayed. 


Deep, deep in the drifted woodiand, 
’Mid pines and hemlocks tall, 
Bearded with hanging icicles, 
By a frost-bound waterfall, 
Rises the ice-king’s palace— 
Its thousand turrets bright 
In the rays of the struggling moonbeam, 
Or in the cold sunlight. 
—  ~e 


PEEVISHNESS may be considered the canker 
of life, that destroys its vigor and checks its 
improvement—that creeps on with hourly dep- 
redations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
consume. 
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FORGIVENESS. 
BY A. M. DANA, 


A SHORT winter afternoon was fast deepen- 
ing into twilight, and the snow, that had been 
threatening all day, was beginning to toss 
about the first of its white favors, as a lady 
stood at a large casement anxiously gazing 
across the valley on the cedar-fringed moun- 
tain road opposite. 

She was apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, with soft gray eyes and a clear, though 
pale complexion. Could she have been traps- 
ported to Chestnut Street or Broadway, with 
the accompaniments of crimps, rats, turban, 
and pheasant wing, she might have passed for 
scarcely twenty ; but, here at home, in her soft 
lavender dress which harmonized so well with 
the shining brown hair plainly braided back 
from her face, and the tiny blue bow at her 
throat, the five years seemed rather to be on 
the other side. But her countenance was not 
dependent for its charm on either youth or 
beauty ; being one of those quiet home faces, 
which, as the years pass along, gather by the 
side of sick-beds, over cradles—and it may be 
over graves—a beauty which the evanescent 
glow of youth rarely equals. So at least thought 
Dr. Ashley, when, three years before, he took 
her from the village school, and the tuition of 
rough miner’s children, to be the light and 
comfort of his home. 

It is for him that she is straining her eyes 
with looking into the darkness, and a glad 
smile rises to her face as something moves 
among the cedars, clatters across the bridge in 
the valley where the village lights are already 
twinkling, and a moment later the well-known 
gig rattles up to the door. 

He was only a rough old country doctor, this 
husband of Lucy Ashley, but, to her, he was a 
hero—demigod—the representative of all that 
is noble.and good in manhood. Anfy, indeed, 
we might make heroes of worse material than 
of some of these bronzed and weather-beaten 
disciples of the healing art, who, regardless 
alike of heat or cold, night or day, spend their 
lives in attending suffering. 

“Watching, Lucy ?’’ cried the cheery voice, 
as having shaken off the feathery snowflakes 
the doctor entered the casement which she held 
open for him. 

It was a very plain room ; deriving the most 
of its charm from the white curtains, fragrant 
piants, and neatly arranged tea-table, yet per- 
vaded by an air of comfort which in more luxu- 
rious apartments is often lacking. 

After the pleasant tea was over, and the 
doctor established in dressing-gown and slippers 
by the fireside (a position which he might pos- 
sibly hold throughout the evening, but from 
whence it was more probable that he would 
soon be called to drive six or eight miles over 
the mountains), Lucy brought her low chair 
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and her knitting and sat beside him. Evi- 
dently she had something of importance to say, 
for her work progressed fitfully, till at last, 
throwing it down in desperation and raising 
her eyes, she exclaimed, hurriedly, as though 
the subject was disagreeable and must be gotten 
through quickly :— 

‘Robert, another letter came to-day from 
Mrs. Hervey.”’ 

“To you!” 

Yes; at least it was addressed to me, 
though of course it concerns you more nearly. 
I’ll bring it.’’ 

“No,” said he, detaining her, ‘‘I don’t care 
to see it. I suppose it is only a reassertion of 
her husband’s innocence ?”’ 

“Yes, principally that; she says that his 
last words were: ‘Ask Cousin Robert to for- 
give me for these years of estrangement, and 
tell him, on the word of a dying man, that I 
know nothing of the deed which has occasioned 
all the trouble.’ ”’ ’ 

*“T’ve heard all that before! Had the -wo- 
man sent the deed, it would have made a dif- 
ference; but as she won’t, why should she 
presume to trouble you about it?” 

‘*T suppose she thought that I could plead 
her cause better than herself; and, indeed, 
Robert, I cannot help thinking that there may 
have been some mistake. Another reason is, 
she says, that she is herself sinking rapidly, 
that she has no relations in the world, and asks 
us to receive her little boy, who is your name- 
sake. She adds that if she could only get your 
forgiveness to carry with her to her husband, she 
would be willing to travel on foot from Phila- 
delphia, lay her baby in my arms, and die.”’ 

** Nonsense !”” exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘She 
need do nothing more melodramatic than send- 
ing on the deed. And, as for her husband, if 
he has God’s forgiveness he does not need 
mine. I tell you, Lucy, that man injured me 
more than you can understand: but for him, 
I might now be in possession ct a lucrative 
city practice, instead of dragging out a beggarly 
existence among these hills.’’ 

** But I would never have known you, then,”’ 
said Lucy, laying her clasped hands upon his 
knee. 

‘“Which means, I suppose,’ he rejoined, 
smiling, and smoothing back a stray tress from 
her face, ‘‘that J would never have known 
you; but I should, pet; I would have found 
you out somehow, and then you might have 
had silk dresses, and all manner of fine things 
as other ladies have.’’ 

**T don’t want them,’’ she answered quietly. 
I would much rather that you would let me 
have that little baby boy.’”’ 

‘* That is perfectly ridiculous !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Why should you wish to take upon yourself 
such a burden?” But noticing the expression 
of her face (he had seen too much of the mater- 
nal instinct in his profession not to know what 
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it meant) he relented. ‘‘ Well, my dear, as 
you desire it so much, I wish you could have 
him. Whatever makes the woman so stub- 
born? Tardy justice is better than none at 
all. And I solemnly declare that unless she 
sends that paper, which I have every reason to 
suppose was in her husband’s possession, neither 
the mother nor her child shall ever cross my 
threshold.”’ 

This seemed to end the discussion, and, for 
a long time, Lucy sat looking into the fire. At 
last, raising her eyes pleadingly, she said: 
‘Robert, you won’t like my saying this, and 
I don’t like to seem as though I were preach- 
ing, but all day, as though they were written 
on my brain, I have seen the words: ‘If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses’ ’’— 

A loud knocking interrupted the sentence. 
A tall miuer stood at the door asking for the 
doctor. 

‘* What is the matter,’’ asked the doctor, who 
was already drawing on his overcoat. 

‘* Bill Barton’s child has got fits—two miles 
t’other side of Lennox Bluff.’’ 

** Allright! I’1ll be there as soon as possible.”’ 

The hardness had all vanished from his man- 
ner ; again he was the sympathizing physician 
as he turned to his wife saying :— 

“*Good-night, Lucy, do not sit up; I may not 
be in much before morning. This poor child has 
been subject to these attacks from her birth. I 
fear each will be the last.’’ 

After his departure, Lucy sat a long time 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire. ‘‘ There is no 
use hunting the garret again,’’ she mused, “it 
is only in stories that missing wills and deeds 
are found in old furniture. So, having sent her 
little maid to bed, and prepared some fragrant 
chocolate, setting it where it would simmer 
slowly till the doctor’s return, she resumed her 
seat by the fire, and her sad meditations. 

Meanwhile Doctor Ashley pursued his jour- 
ney through the stormy night, and those last 
words spoken by his wife were exerting a spell 
upon him, too. The mountain wind, rushing 
through the cedars, seemed te cry in trumpet 
tones, “If ye forgive not,’’ while on every 
hand the dry-tongued laurels whispered ‘ For- 
give, forgive !”’ 

Arrived at his destination, he found the little 
patient better, lying pale and exhausted upon 
her mother’s lap. The paroxysm was over— 
the danger past once more, and the mother ex- 
pressed real sorrow for having brought the doc- 
tor out in the storm. 

“Oh, no matter about that!’’ he answered, 
hastily; then, after preparing a composing 
draught, he bade them good-night, and started 
upon his homeward journey. 

But the thoughts from which he would gladly 
have been free were only interrupted, not dis- 
pelled. Again the unseen spirit voices seemed 
to whisper around him, and memory went back 
to his childhood, when blue-eyed Cousin Fred 


was his dearest companion. He thought of the 
green summer days when, together, they had 
fished in the old mill-pond, and sailed mimic 
boats under the willows. Then of old college 
times, when the gay young student had clung 
to him as unto an elder brother. And now! 
Ah! now he was dead. 

The storm had increased in violence ; but the 
doctor scarcely heeded it, for remorse was 
gnawing like bitter hunger at his heart. Away 
to the right he heard, above the noise of the 
elements, the shrill whistle of a midnight train. 
That startling cry, that, clearer than clan call, 
or blast of tocsin, reminds the lonely of the 
great brotherhood of man. It aroused the doc- 
tor from his musings. He remembered that 
half an hour ago a train arrived in the vil- 
lage behind him, but, having overtaken no 
travellers, he felt thankful that no one had to 
seek his home among the hills to-night. A mo- 
ment later he saw something dark moving di- 
rectly in front of him. ‘Only a cedar bush,” 
he reasoned ; but watching closely, he saw it 
waver more and more, and at last sink down 
upon the snow. 

As he sprang from his sleigh he heard a low 
moan, and hurrying forward, he found a sad 
sight, a woman completely paralyzed with cold 
and weakness, and in her arms, closely pressed 
against her bosom, an unconscious, sleeping 
babe. He placed them hastily in his sleigh, 
and five minutes later, Lucy by her fireside was 
startled by an unwonted noise at the door. 

“It is well you’re up, Lucy!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor, as he came in with his burden; ‘‘ get 
some warm water, quick!’ Lucy hastily 
brought the necessary remedies, and while the 
doctor applied them, she took the now wak- 
ened baby, warmed him, gave him a drink of 
warm milk, hushed him to sleep again, and 
placed him snugly in bed. At last the patient 
opened her eyes. ‘‘Oh, where am I?’ she 
cried ; ‘‘ where is Robbie ?’’ , 

‘‘He is safe,’’ replied Lucy, holding warm 
wine to her lips, “‘ he is sleeping sweetly.” 

Having revived a little more, she resumed : 
“*T cannot thank you enough for your kindness 
to a stranger, but if you will tell me where Doc- 
tor Ashley lives, I will be going ; I must reach 
there to-night. I came in the train, but I must 
have mistaken the direction.” 

“You are there now. I am Doctor Ashley.” 

* Are you, indeed ?”’ exclaimed the poor crea- 
ture. ‘‘Oh, will you forgive me for coming? 
I could do nothing else.’’ 

‘Forgive you!”’ cried the doctor, with a great 
sob in his voice. ‘‘Ah, Mary, if for Fred’s 
sake you will forgive me, it is enough; mine 
has been the sin of remorseless cruelty.”’ 

So the poor wanderer had found home and 
love at last. But not for long, for when the 
snowdrifts melted beneath an April sun, she 
too vanished from the earth, gladly going to 





rejoin her husband. 
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Years have passed ; the doctor’s step is not 
quite so firm as of old, and some silver hairs 
have found their way among Lucy’s shining 
braids. But Robbie, or the young doctor, as 
they call him now, is the comfort of his uncle’s 
declining years, and the very pride and joy of 
Aunt Lucy’s heart. 


a 


CURIOSITIES OF ICE. 


In 1850 Mr. Faraday discovered that two 
pieces of ice placed in contact froze together 
almostinstantly. Mr. Tyndall says: ‘One hot 
summer day I entered a shop on the Strand: 
on the window fragments of ice were lying in 
a basin. The tradesman gave me permission 
to take the pieces of ice in my own hand; hold- 
ing the first piece, I attached all the other 
pieces in the basin toit. The thermometer was 
then above sixty degrees, and yet all the pieces 
were frozen together.”” In this way Mr. Tyn- 
dall formed a chain of ice. This experiment 
may be made even in hot water. Throw two 
pieces of ice in a pail full of almost boiling 
water, keep them in contact and they will 
freeze together despite the high temperature. 
Mr. Faraday made another experiment of the 
same sort. He threw into a vessel full of water 
several small pieces of ice. They fioated on the 
surface of the water. The moment one piece 
touched another there was an instantaneous 
refreezing. Attraction soon brought all the 
pieces in contact, so that in an instant an ice- 
chain was formed. 

An ice wheel turning on a surface of ice re- 
freezes at the point of contact; during the rota- 
tion a series of cracks are heard which show the 
ear that successive refreezings are constantly 
taking place. The phenomenon of refreezing 
is easily explained. At the surface of a piece 
of ice the atoms, which are no longer in equili- 
brium on the outside, tend to leave their neigh- 
bors, as happens in boiling or evaporation. 
Melting ensues. But if two pieces of ice are 
brought together the atoms on the surface are 
restored to their equilibrium, the attractive ac- 
tion becomes what it was, the atoms resume 
their relations with their neighbors and juxta- 
position ensues. In consequence of this pro- 
perty ice is endowed with singular plasticity. 
A rope and a knot or a buckle may be made of 
ice. It may be moulded. The school-boy who 
fills his hands with snow and compresses it 
into a ball, produces the phenomenon of re- 
freezing, and forms an ice-ball sufficiently hard 
to prove a dangerous projectile. 

This explains the extraordinary rigidity of 
the bridges of snow which are often seen in the 
Alps suspended over deep crevasses. The Al- 
pine guides, by cautiously walking on these 
snowy masses, freeze the particles together and 
transform the snow into ice. If snow be com- 
pressed in moulds, ice ‘statuettes may he ob- 
tained. Fill a hollow ball with snow, pressed 








in as hard as possible, and you may obtain ice- 
balls admirably translucid. Nothing would 
be easier than to dine with a service made of 
moulded snow—plates, glasses, decanters, all 
of snow. A gentleman in Paris recently served 
sherry wine to his friends before a hot fire in 
beakers made of snow. Snow compressed in 
this way does not melt so rapidly as might be 
thought. Ice requires a great deal of heat be- 
fore it melts. A layer of ice often becomes a 
protection against cold. If you would prevent 
anything from sinking to a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees during the very severest 
frosts, we know you have but to wrap it in wet 
rags. The process of freezing gives to the en- 
vironing bodies all the heat necessary to destroy 
it. The water in the rags slowly forms small 
pieces of ice on the rag, and in the meantims 
disengages heat, which warms the object wrap- 
ped in the rags. 

A tree wrapped in rags, or in moss saturated 
with water, does not freeze even when the ther- 
mometer is several degrees below the freezing 
point. The slowness with which ice melts is 
well known. During the winter of 1740, the 
Czar built at St. Petersburg a magnificent palace 
of ice, which lasted several years. Since then 
cannons have been made of ice, and they have 
been loaded with balls and fired. They were 
fired ten times without bursting. It is conse- 
quently indisputable that ice melts slowly, and 
may be turned to good account in the polar 
regions. In Siberia the windows have panes of 
ice. The remarkable property with which par- 
ticles of ice are endowed of moulding themselves 
into different shapes by refreezing easily ex- 
plains how glaciers make their way through 
narrow gorges and expand in valleys. The ice 
is broken into fragments which refreeze when- 
ever they touch. 


———__~-e____—_ 
FAREWELL. 


Ou, fare thee well! for many a day, 
Thy kiss shall burn upon my cheek ; 

The words of love I could not stay, 
Whispered in accents low and meek— 

Of thy fond heart they sweetly tell, 

And make less sad our last farewell. 

Our last farewell! oh, ne’er again, 
May I, beloved one, fly to thee, 

To share my joy, to soothe my pain, 
With tearful, exquisite sympathy ; 

But ever sad, and ever lone, 

I shall be, love, when thou art gone. 


Our last farewell! oh, never more 
I’ll meet thee, love, at setting sun ; 
Nor roam beside thee, as of yore, 
In the still hour when day is done ; 
Nor sit beneath the ivy shower, 
That wreathes around our summer bower. 


Oh, fare thee well! if earnest prayer, 
Grief from thy path may chase away, 
Thy willing off’ring I’ll prepare, 
At fall of eve, at break of day— 
Accept, O Lord, in heaven above, 
Affection’s prayer, for Thou art love. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACTIONS 


USED IN CROCHET, TATTING, KNITTING, 
ETC. ETC. 


CROCHET. 
ch. Chain-stitch. 
dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 
sl. Slip-stitch. 
sc. Single-crochet. 
sde. Short double crochet. 
dc. Double crochet. 
ste. Short treble crochet. 
te. Treble crochet. 
Itc. Long treble crochet. 
m. Miss. 


TATTING. 

D. Double stitch; one French and one 

English. 

P. Picot. 

J. Join. 

Teop., Any number of stitches drawn up. 
KNITTING. 

K. Knit (plain knit). 

¥. Purl. 


M. Make (increase). 

K 2t. Knit twoas one. K 3t. Knit three as 
one. 

D1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
without knitting ; then knit one and pass the 
other over it. 

D2. Decrease two; slip one; knit two to- 
gether, —_ pass the slip-stitch over. 

Whe 1 . 


, Raise. 
. K. Twisted knitted stitch. 
. P. Twisted purl stitch. 
NETTING. 

Pn. Plain netting. The ordinary stitch. 

Dn. Doublestitch. The thread twice round 
the mesh. 

Ln. Long stitch. <A stitch in which the 
knot is not to come close up to the mesh. 


BADD 


D. Draw out the mesh (before the row is 
completed). 
M. Miss. 


PRINTER’S MARKS. | 
IN THE DIRECTIONS FOR EVERY KIND OF 
WORK. 

These consist of crosses X sometimes printed 
as the ordinary letter X ; asterisks *—daggers, 
t. They are to indicate repetitions in any row, 
orround. Two similar ones are placed at the 
beginning and end of any part to be repeated, 
and the number of times is written after the 
last. Thus x 3 de, 5 ch, miss 4, X 3 times, 
would, if written in full, be 3 de, 5 ch, miss 4; 
3 de, 5 ch, miss 4; 3 de, 5 ch, miss 4. 

Sometimes one pair of marks is used within 
another, thus—x 5 de, 3 ch, miss 2; * 1 de, 3 
ch, miss 2 * twice ; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1 * x twice. 
This, written at length, would be 5 de, 3 ch, 
miss 2, 1 de, 3 ch, miss 2; 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 2; 4 
dc, 2 ch, miss 1; 5 de, 3 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 3 ch, 
miss 2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1. 


This example will show how much valuable | 





space is saved by the adoption of these very 
simple and comprehensible terms. 

Round. A line of work beginning and ending 
at the same place, without turning back. 

Row. A line of work which requires you to 
turn it in order to recommence. Example: 
We speak of rows in a garter, and rounds in a 
stocking. 

——-— or 


ROUND DOYLEY OR HEADDRESS. 
THE CENTRE STAR. 

COMMENCE by working 12 patterns of the 
*““Vandyke Edging,’’ in the October number, 
finishing at the 48th rosette ; then leave an end 
of cotton. 

1st Oval. Fill the shuttle, commence a loop, 
leaving an end, work 6 double stitches, then (1 
pearl and 2 double alternately, 5 times) ; draw 
close. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
last pearl; 2 dcuble, join to the next pearl; 2 
double ; then (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times) ; 
draw close. 

Work 10 ovals more the same as the last, and 
when the 12 are made, keep the cotton at the 
back and join it to the centre pearl of the last 
oval; then to make it round, thread a sewing- 
needle with the end of cotton and join the 1st 
and last ovals together. 

The Joining Ovals—ist Oval. Commence a 
loop, * work 1 double, then (1 pearl and 1 dou- 
ble, 4 times) ; take the Vandykes and join to the 
4th pearl of one of the rosettes which form the 
point ; then 1 double, join to the 5th pearl of 
the same rosette ; 1 double, then (1 pearl and 
1 double, 4 times); make an extra pearl by 
turning the cotton twice round the pin, work 1 
double and draw close ; join the cotton to the 
same oval as the last; then join the cotton to 
the extra pearl, keeping it in the centre of the 
loop, and sufficiently loose not to contract it; 
then join to the centre pearl of the next oval. 

2d. Commence, work 1 double, join to the 
extra pearl loop already attached ; then repeat 
from * all round; when the 12 ovals are fin- 
ished, fasten off. Sew the end Vandykes to- 
gether to make them round. 

Work 12 scallops of the’ “Gimp Edging,” 
which we will give next month, omitting the 
** Heading.”’ 

To attach it to the centre star, the two pieces 
should now be tacked on a round of toile cirée, 
or stiff paper, and the wheels made which join 
them together, using the fine cotton; the ro- 
sette at the point of each Vandyke is to be sewn 
to the gimp edging by joining a pearl of the 
small ovals to the two centre pearls of it. 

A wheel is also to be made in the centre star. 
The work should now be taken off the paper. 
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THE SCALLOP BORDER. 

1st Rosette. Fill the shuttle, and, commencing 
a loop, work 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 dou- 
ble 11 times) ; draw close. Keep the cotton at 
the back and join to the 4th pearl on the right 
side of the rosette. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the next 
pearl; then (1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; 
draw close. Keep the cotton at the back and 
join to the 4th pearl. 

Make 5 rosettes more as the last, joining after 
each is made. 

8th. Commence, work 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double, 10 times); draw close. Turn 
this rosette down under the thumb, and join to 
the same pearl of the 7th rosette as before ; this 
forms the point of the scallop. 


Continue working 7 rosettes as the 2d rosette, 
and then repeating the 8th rosette, until 12 scal- 
lops are made. In working the rosette after 
the 8th, the 1st joining is made to the 7th rosette. 


THE STARS. 


1st Oval. Commence a loop, leaving an end 
of about one yard; work & double, then (1 


double, 6 times); 4 douhle more; draw close 
and work 3 single as before. 

3d. Commence, work 6 double, join to the 
last pearl; 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 
twice) ; take the scallop border and join to the 
centre of the 3 pearls in the 1st rosette: then 2 
double (1 pearl and 2 double, 3 times) ; 4 dou- 
ble, draw close, and work 3 single as before. 

Work 3 ovals more the same as the last, join- 
ing them to every other rosette of the border. 
When finished, pass the end of cotton into the 
centre of the 1st oval to make it round, knot 
the ends together, and joining the Ist oval to 
the last, fasten off. 

Work 11 stars more the same, always mak- 
ing the 1st joining to the rosette after the one 











pearl and 2 double, 6 times) ; 4 double more to 
make 6in all; draw close; hold the cotton from 
the shuttle in the left hand for a straight thread, 
and taking the end in the right hand make 3 
single stitches; take the shuttle again. 

2d. Commence a loop, work 6 double, join to 


the last pearl; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 | 


which forms the point. 
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THE JOINING. 

1st Dot. Fill the shuttle, and commencing a 
loop, work 3 double; take the gimp edge, and, 
keeping it on the wrong side of the work, join 
to the 10th pearl of one of the scallops of it, 
then work 3 deuble and draw close. Reverse 
the work. 

1st Circle. Commence, work 1 double (1 pear! 
and 1 double, twice) ; take the star border, and 


| join to the centre of the oval nearest the one 


attached to the 1st rosette; then 1 double (1 
pearl and 1 double, 6 times) ; draw close. Keep 
the cotton at the back and join to the 3d pear 
of the six last worked. Reverse the work. 

2d Dot. Commence, work 3 doubie, and miss- 
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ing 3 pearls of the gimp edge, join to the 4th BEAD FRINGE, 
pearl of it; 3 double, draw close. Reverse the SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, WRAPS, ETC. 
work. 

2d Circle. Commence, work 1 double, then (1 
pearl and 1 double, 7 times) ; draw close ; join 
the cotton to the centre pearl. Reverse the 
work. 

3d Dot. Work as the 2d dot, missing 6 pearls 
between the scallops of the gimp edge. 

3d Circle. Work as the Ist circle, joining *to 
the next oval of the star. Reverse the work. 

4th Dot. Work as the 2d dot, missing 3 pearls ; 
when finished, join the cotton to the 5th pearl 
of the next rosette, and then join again to the 
6th pearl of the same rosette. 

5th. Workas the 2d dot, missing only i pearl. 

Commence again at the Ist circle; repeat all 
round ; fasten off. | 
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KNITTING-NEEDLE BOOK. 
THIS needle-book is meant to protect knit- 
ting-needles from getting rusty. The book is 


| 


| 


the work with 2 plain rounds in double crochet. 
The crochet is then lined with metallic paper, 
.and on the bottom of the match-stand is a piece 


seen open in Fig. 1, and rolled up in Fig 2. It of emery-paper, to make the matches light 
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Fig. 1.—Needie-book opened, 


is made of brown morocco lined with brown 
silk and bound with brown braid. The outside 
is ornamented with brown soutache. The 
pieces of flannel in which the needles are to be 
inserted are also bound with brown braid, and | 
fastened on to the moroceo with a seam in her- 





ring-bone stitch. The book is 16 inches long | 


and 10 inches wide. It is fastened with 2 loops | 
of elastic, as shown in illustration. 
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BARREL MATCH-STAND. 
Materials for one pair.—Scarlet, black, and maize 
purse silk, one skein of each. 
THE crochet work with which this pretty 
little barrel is covered is worked entirely in 
double crochet. Make a foundation chain of 











96 stitches with the scarlet silk, join the stitches | 
| knots; draw up the loop; leave another small 


into a circle, work two rounds in double cro- 


chet, and begin the pattern in the 3d. Work | 


the pattern five times in height, and complete | 
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quickly. The barrel has a leather mounting 
with steel ornaments. 





JEWEL BOX WITH PINCUSHION. 

Materials.—A slight wooden or stout pasteboard 
box ; sufficient sarcenet for lining and covering it; 
satin ribbon one inch wide; crochet cotton No. 30; 
wadding. 

THE quantity of material must be purchased 
in accordance with the size of the box, which 
should be lined entirely inside with wadding 
covered with calico, except the inside of the 
lid, which needs the calico only. The outside 
of the box should first be covered with calico ; 
the top of the lid should be nicely padded with 
wadding raised in the centre. Then the whole 
should be neatly covered with silk. The lid 
may be fastened with some loops of sewing 
silk, and some lengths of silk braid or narrow 
ribbon may be fastened to the inside of the box. 
and to the edge of the lid, to support it. A 
flounce of silk, box-plaited on at the top and 
trimmed with tatted lace ornaments the flounce. 
The lid of the box is covered with the tatted 
rosettes joined and edged round with the trefoil 
circles heading the rosettes ; a quilling of satin 
ribbon finishes the box. The lace is worked 
as follows: Begin the rosettes in the middle 
with eight picots separated by two double 
knots. For the second row draw the thread 
through one of the picots ; leave a tiny space ; 
work six double knots and one picot, six double 


space, and fasten the thread to the next picot. 
Repeat all round. The third row of the ro- 
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settes is fastened to the top picot of the last row | nine picots separated by two double knots ; 

of rosettes ; it consists of loops of seven picots | they are joined by the third picots of the under 

separated by two double knots. Every ro- | leaves to the rosettes. The outer line of circles 

sette is the same. consists of twelve picots separated by two dou- 
The trefoils are next worked, and consist of | ble knots. 
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EMBROIDERY. 








INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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CROCHET CLOTHES-BAG,. 
Materials.—Thick white cotton, thick red cotton. 
THIS bag is worked in common ribbed ero- 

chet; the scalloped edges of the work are 
ornamented with tassels of white and red 
cotton. 





This bag is worked all in one piece, back- 
Repeat 15 times more from *, so that there are 
16 scallops, each formed of 24 stitches. At the 
end of every row, before turning the work, 
make 1 chain stitch, which is always missed in 
next row, and forms the selvedge. When you 





have worked 80 rows in this way, join the 
wards and forwards. Make a foundation chain 
of 384 stitches (width of the bag), and work as 
follows, inserting the needle at the back of 
every stitch : * 11 double on the first 11 foun- 
dation chain, and 2 double divided by 1 chain 
on the 12th, 11 double on the following 11 chain, 
1 loop in each of the 3 following chain stitches, 





cast off the 3 loops on the needle as 1 stitch. 
straight sides together, and also the scalloped 
edges at the bottom, taking care to make the 
points meet exactly. Now fasten the cotton on 
again at the top of the bag and work 40 rows 
more over 8 scallops only, for the flap which is 
turned down over the bag. Add the above 
mentioned tassel. 





FERN LEAF EMBROIDERY. 
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BEAD FRINGE. 
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Receipts, We. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF PASTRY. 


We have received several applications for practical 
and tried directions for making pastry. The follow- 
ing receipts will give our correspondents the infor- 
mation they require — 


In making pastry the cook should be particularly 
clean and neat. Her utensils should be kept in 
order, and when they are done with they should be 
carefully cleaned and putin their places. Her paste- 
board and rolling-pin, let it be remembered, should, 
after using, be well scoured with hot water alone, 
She should not use soapor sand, A marble slab is 
preferable to a board for rolling paste. Both are 
generally made too small to be convenient. Three 
feet long by two feet wide is a good size. In making 
a paste a good cook will have no waste of any kind, 
and particularly she will not make more at one time 
than she wants, under the idea that she can keep it 
in flour till the next time of making; for it is ten to 
one but_that the old paste will spoil the new. No 
flour except the very best can be used for fine de- 
scriptions of pastry, and in damp weather it should 
be dried before the fire, but not scorched, Clarified 
dripping, good lard, marrow, salt butter, well washed, 
may be used for ordinary pastry ; indeed, if they are 
pure and sweet they will form good pastry, with 
good flour and good management. In wealthy fami- 
lies, however, where economy is not an object, and 
everything for the table is required to be of the first 
quality, the safest plan is to use the best fresh but- 
ter. The fat that settles on stews, and on the broth 
in which meat has been boiled, may be used for 
pastry, that is, provided it is tasteless. Suet is some- 
times used for meat pies, but though it makes a 
light crust, when hot, it does not eat well when cold, 

A great deal more butter, or fat of some kind or 
other, was formerly directed to be used in making 
pastry than at present. For ordinary purposes, 
half the weight of lard or butter is sufficient, but in 
the richest crusts the quantity should never exceed 
the weight of flour. Eggs may be added to enrich 
the crust. Use no more water or other liquid in 
making paste than is absolutely necessary, or, in 
other words, take care not to “ put out the milier’s 
eye,” that is, to make the paste too moist. The 
great thing is to incorporate the flour well with the 
fat, which you cannot do if you allow too much 
water or milk in the first instance. 

The under or side crust, which should be thin, 
should not be made so rich as the top crust, as other- 
wise it will make the gravy or syrup greasy. All 
dishes in which pies are to be baked should be but- 
tered or greased round the edges to prevent the crust 
from sticking, and if there be an under crust, all over 
the inside, and the same must be done with tins or 
saucers. 

There is a number of other little things to be at- 
tended to in making pastry, which we will enumer- 
ate in as few words as wecan. Fruit pies or large 
tarts should have a hole made in the middle of the 
crust. 

Flaky and Short Crusts.—In making a flaky crust a 
part of the fat should be worked with the hand toa 
cream, and then the whole of the flour well rubbed 
into it before any water or milk is added. The re- 
maining fat must be stuck on the paste and be rolled 
out. For crisp crust, by far the most wholesome, 
the whole of the fat should be rubbed in and tho- 
roughly incorporated with the flour. Water or milk 





must be added when this is done, and the dough, or 
rather paste, made up. The pie-board and rolling- 
pin should be well dusted with flour, and the dough 
should be well beaten with the pin to thoroughly 
mix it, and render it light. Mind, in rolling out 
paste do not drive the pin backwards and forwards, 
but always keep rolling from you. In making flaky 
crusts the paste must be rolled out thin, and the fat 
or butter laid all over it; then roll it up and beat it 
till it puffs up in little bladders; it should be then 
finally rolled out and put in the oven as quickly as 
possible. 

Raised Crust.—Put two pounds and a half of flour 
on the paste-board, and put on the fire in a saucepan 
three-quarters of a pint of water and half a pound 
of good lard; when the water boils make a hole in 
the middle of the flour, pour in the water and lard 
by degrees, gently mix it with a spoon, and when it 
is well mixed, then knead it with your hands till it 
becomes stiff; dredge a little flour to prevent it 
sticking to the board, or you cannot make it smooth ; 
then set it aside for an hour, and keep it cool; do 
not roll it with your rolling-pin, but roll it with 
your hands, about the thickness of a quart pot; cut 
it into six pieces, leaving a little for the covers; put 
the left hand, clenched, in the middle of one of the 
pieces, and with the other on the outside, work it 
up against the back of the left to a round or oval 
shape. It is now ready for the meat, which must be 
cut into small pieces with some fat, and pressed into 
the pie; then cover it with the paste previously 
rolled out to a proper thickness, and of the size of 
the pie; put this lid on the pie and press it together 
with your thumb and finger, cut it all around with 
a pair of scissors, and bake for an hour and a half. 
Our good old country housewives pride themselves 
very much upon being able to raise a large and high 
pork pie. This crust will answer for many meat 
and other pies baked in dishes or tins. 

Puff Paste.—This paste is nearly the same as what 
we have called flaky crust, and of course made upon 
the same principles. If eggs are desired, allow three 
yelks to a pound of butter or lard. Rub a fourth 
part of the fat to a cream, then mix the eggs with it, 
and afterwards the flour. A very little water will 
suffice to wet it. Beat it with the pin to make it 
flaky ; roll it out thin three times, putting in a por- 
tion of the fat each time, and roll it from you; after 
each rolling beat it well. 

Sweet Paste.—This is suitable to fruit tarts gene- 
rally, apples perhaps excepted, for which we recom- 
mend a puff paste. To three-quarters of a pound of 
butter put a pound and a half of flour, three or four 
ounces of sifted loaf sugar, the yelks of two eggs, 
and half a pint of new milk. Bake it in a moderate 
oven. 

Crust for Savory Pies.—To two pounds of flour, one 
and a half of butter or lard, and the yelks of three 
eggs; rub part of the fat to a cream with the eggs, 
then rub in the flour; wet with cold water, and roll 
out with the remainder of the butter. This crust is 
suitable for pigeon, rabbit, hare, and other savory 
pies. 

Icing Pastry.—Whien nearly baked enough, take the 
pastry out of the oven and sift fine powdered sugar 
over it. Replace it in the oven, and hold over it till 
the sugar is melted a hot iron shovel. The above 
method is preferred for pastry to be eaten hot; for 
cold, beat up the white of two eggs well, wash over 
the tops of the pies with a brush, and sift over this 
a good coating of sugar; cause it to adhere to the 
egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean brush 
dipped in water till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again for about ten minutes. 
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TO COOK PARTRIDGES. 


In making partridges ready for roasting, leave the 
heads on, and turn tiem under the left wings; cut 
off the tops of the toes, but do not remove the legs; 
before a proper fire, twenty minutes’ roasting will 
be ample for young partridges. After being shot, 
these birds should not be kept longer than from two 
days toa week. The plumage is occasionally allowed 
to remain upon the heads of the red partridges, in 
which case the heads require to be wrapped in paper. 


To Roast Partridges.—Rightly, to look well there 
should be a leash (three birds) in the dish; pluck, 
singe, draw, and truss them; roast them for about 
twenty minutes; baste them with butter, and when 
the gravy begins to run from them you may safely 
assume that the partridges are done; place them in 
a dish, together with bread-crums, fried nicely brown, 
and arranged insmall heaps. Gravy should beserved 
in a tureen apart. 

To Broil Partridges.—Split them in half; do not 
wash them, but wipe their insides with a cloth; dip 
them into liquid butter, then roll them in bread- 
crums; repeat this process; lay them, inside down- 
wards, upon a well-heated gridiron, turn them but 
once, and when done serve them with a piquante 
sauce. If youdo not employ butter and bread-crums, 
a little Cayenne and butter should be rubbed upon 
them before they are served. Cold roasted birds eat 
well if nicely broiled, and sent to table with a highly- 
seasoned sauce, 

Partridge Soup.—A brace of old partridges make 
capital soup; cut them up, and, together with some 
celery, a slice of ham, and an onion, toss them in a 
little butter till they are somewhat browned; stew 
them down in five pints of water for two hours; 
strain the soup, make it again hot, and add to it 
some small pieces of toast, and a little stewed celery, 
nicely seasoned ; serve it quite hot. 

Partridge Pie.—Two braces of partridges are re- 
quired to make a handsome pie; truss them as for 
boiling; pound in a mortar the livers of the birds, a 
quarter of a pound of fat bacon, and some shred 
parsley; lay part of this forcemeat at the bottom of 
a raised crust, put in the partridges, add the re- 
mainder of the forcemeat and a few mushrooms; put 
some slices of bacon fat on the top, cover with a lid 
of crust, and bake it for two hours andahalf. Before 
serving the pie remove the lid, take out the bacon, 
and add sufficient rich gravy and orange juice. Par- 
tridge pie may also be made in a dish in the ordinary 
way. 

To Boil Partridges.— Properly prepare the birds ; 
put them into plenty of boiling water; do them 
quickly for fifteen minutes; make a rich sauce by 
adding an ounce of butter to half a pint of good thick 
cream; stir it one way over the fire till it is quite 
hot, and pour it into the dish with the partridges. 

To Stew Partridges.—Cut up the birds, after seeing 
that they are properly plucked, singed, etc.; shake 
the following mixture over the fire until it boils: an 
onion, sliced and pulled into rings, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a tablespoonful each of water, 
wine, and vinegar; put in the partridge; let it sim- 
mer very gently till done; decorate the dish with 
small slices of toast; put into it the partridge, and 
pour the sauce over it. 

To Fry Partridges.—Take a brace of cold partridges 
that have been either roasted or braised; cut them 
into quarters; dip them into beaten and seasoned 
yelk of eggs; make some butter or friture perfectly 
hot in a frying-pan; put into it the birds, and do 

them over a moderately hot fire until they are beau- 
tifully browned, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Chicken Broth.—Cut up a chicken; put it into an 
iron pot with two quarts of water, one onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of rice, a little salt, and boil it two 
hours; then strain it through a sieve. This will 
make one quart. 

Kidneys dla Brochette-—Mutton kidneys are covered 
with a very thin skin, which is easily taken off when 
they are quite fresh. When not quite fresh, steep 
them in warm water for a minute or two, when the 
skin will come off. Split the kidney into two with- 
out entirely separating the halves from each other. 
Lay it flat, and pass a little spit through it to keep 
the sides apart. Powder them over with salt and 
pepper, and put them on the gridiron, taking care 
that the inner side of the kidney is first laid next the 
fire. When it is sufficiently cooked on that side, turn 
it, and when the other side is cooked enough, the 
inner edges will be turned up, to form a sort of hol- 
low, which retains the juice. When done, fill this 
hollow with a little cold butter beaten up with a few 
minced herbs; squeeze a trifle of lemon-juice over it, 
and serve. 

Giblet Pie —Wash and clean your giblets, put them 
in a stewpan, season with pepper, salt, and a little 
butter rolled in flour, cover them with water, stew 
them till they are very tender. Line the sides of 
your pie-dish with paste, put in the giblets, and if 
the gravy is not quite thick enough, add a little more 
butter rolled in flour. Let it boil once, pour in the 
gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an opening in 
the centre of it in the form of a square; ornament 
this with leaves of the paste. Set the pie in the 
oven, and when the crust is done take it out. 

White Fricassee.—Boil a chicken; joint it and lay 
it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, a large spoonful of flour, a little mace and 
nutmeg, white pepper and salt; add a pint of cream; 
give it one boil. 

Oyster Patties in Batter.—Make a batter with the 
yelk of one egg (or more, according to the quantity 
of oysters you intend to prepare), a little nutmeg, 
some beaten mace, a little flour, and a little salt; dip 
in the oysters, and fry them in lard to a nice light 
brown. If preferred, a little parsley may be shred 
very fine, and mixed with the batter. The batter 
may also be made thicker, and formed into the shape 
of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, the oyster 
being dropped in and covered over, and the whole 
baked as a pudding would be. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Rock Cakes.—A pound of currants cleaned and dried, 
the same quantity of flour well dried, half a pound of 
powdered sugar, half a pound of butter, the yelks of 
eight eggs and the whites of six. Mix the whole well 
together, having first beaten the batter to a cream; 
drop the paste in small quantities on buttered paper, 
and bake on tins in a quick oven. 

Love Cakes.—Three eggs, five ounces of sugar, six 
ounces of flour, salt, mace, or rose-water, to be 
dropped, and sugar sprinkled on before baking. 

Ice Pudding.—Take one pint of cream, half a pint 
of milk, the yelks of four eggs, one ounce of sweet 
almonds pounded, and half a pound of sugar; put 
them in a stewpan on a gentle fire, and stir the mix- 
ture until the cream sets about the consistency of 
custard. When cold, add two wineglasses of brandy ; 
freeze, and when sufficiently congealed, add one 
pound of preserved fruits, with a few currants; cut 
the fruit small, and mix weil with the ice. Let it 
remain to set in the moulding pots, and keep it in 





ice till required for the table. 
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Chocolate Cream Custard Pudding.—Scrape a quarter 
of a pound of the best chocolate, pouron it a teacup- 
ful of boiling water, and let it stand by the fire until 
it is quite dissolved ; beat eight eggs lightly, omitting 
the whites of two; stir them by degrees into a quart 
of rich cream, alternately with the chocolate and 
three tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put the mixture 
into a dish and bake it ten minutes, 

Butter Biscuits.—Dissolve half a pound of butter in 
half a pint of warm milk, and with four pounds of 
flour make up a smooth stiff paste; roll it out very 
thin, and cut with a tin cr the top of a tumbler into 
shape; prick the biscuits over with a fork, and bake 
on tins in a quick oven. 

Egg Cheesecakes.—Twelve eggs, boiled hard and 
rubbed through a sieve (while hot), with half a pound 
of butter; then add half a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar, half a pound of currants, and a little nutmeg. 
Brandy may be added, which flavors them nicely ; 
or, if preferred, a few drops of essence of lemon or 
almonds. 

Cakes for Dessert.—Four eggs, half a pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of flour. 
Mix the butter, sugar, and yelks of the eggs tho- 
roughly, then add the flour and mix again, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten toa thick froth. Grate in 
a little lemon rind. Put in little dishes, filling each 
about one-third full, and bake till done. 

Souffé Pudding.—Put six ounces of corn-fiour into 
a stewpan, with eight ounces of pounded loaf sugar ; 
mix these smoothly together, add four ounces of fresh 
butter and a few drops of essence of vanilla; stir 
briskly over the fire until it boils, and then work in 
vigorously six yelks of eggs and the six whites 
whisked into a firm froth. They are to be slightly 
incorporated with the batter, which must then be 
poured into a buttered dish. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


In the November number a receipt was asked for 
making currant and rhubarb wine. We have re- 
ceived the following in answer :— 

Currant Wine.—Mash them thoroughly in a tub, 
and add two parts of water to one of juice and three 
pounds of double-refined sugar to a gallon; cover 
tight, until fermentation takes place, then strain 
and bottle for future use, 

Rhubarb Wine.—Mix equal quantities of water 
with the juice of the stalks, and to each gallon add 
three pounds of fair quality of sugar. Put it in bar- 
rels, filled full; refine it with isinglass, and allow it 
to remain in the barrels till spring, and then bottle 
it. By adding or diminishing the quantity of sugar 
it will vary the strength of the wine in the same pro- 
portion. The pure juice, without water, makes a 
very strong wine by using four pounds of sugar to 
each gallon, 


Mr, Gopry: I send a receipt for currant wine. 
Your Book has been taken by some member of my 
family for the last twenty-six years. I now take it 
for an orphan niece, and always like to send youa 
receipt, when I have those you ask for. Our family 
look regularly for the Book; we do not loan it, be- 
cause it is cheating you. I have them bound for my 
grandchildren to read. So I am an old subscriber. 

Mrs. L. W. G. 

Currant Wine.—Gather full ripe currants on a dry 
day; pick them from the stalks, and weigh them; 
then crush them with your hands, leaving none 
whole; for every two pounds of currants put one 
quart of water; stir all well together, and let it stand 
three hours, and strain the liquor through a sieve; 





then, for every three pounds of currants, put one 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar; stir till the sugar is 
dissolved, boil it, and keep skimming it as long as 
any scum will rise; let it stand sixteen hours to cool, 
before you put it in the cask; stop it very close. If 
the quantity be twenty gallons, let it stand three 
weeks before you bottle it; if it be thirty, it must 
remain a month. It should be perfectly clear when 
drawn off; put a lump of sugar in each bottle, cork 
it well, and keep it in a cool place, or it will turn 
sour. This is a pleasant and cheap wine, and, if 
properly made, will keep good for many years. I[t is 
good for the sick when mixed with water. 

Gooseberry Shrub.—Gather the gooseberries when 
they are full-grown, Pick from the stems a suffi- 
cient quantity to nearly fill a large preserving kettle, 
and pour on them as much boiling water as the kettle 
will hold. Set it over a brisk fire, and keep it scald- 
ing hot till all the gooseberries have burst. Then 
take it off, press out and strain the liquor, and allow 
to each quart a pound of sugar, stirred wellin. Dis- 
solve the sugar in the juice, then put them together 
in a clean kettle, and boil and skim them for ten 
minutes, or till the scum ceases to rise. When cold, 
bottle it, first putting in each bottle a gill of brandy. 
Seal the bottles, and keep in a warm closet. You 
may make fox-grape shrub in the same manner, only 
gather the grapes before they begin to purple. 

Appie Float.—Take six large apples, pare, slice, and 
stew them in as much water as will cover them. 
When well done, press them through a sieve, and 
make very sweet with crushed or loaf-sugar. While 
cooling, beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, 
and stir in the apples; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Serve with sweet cream. Quite as good as peaches 
and cream. T. C. B. 


Inquiries have been made for receipts to make “a 
light sponge-cake” and “ breakfast rolls that will re- 
quire no time to rise.”” Can any of our subscribers 
furnish us with a method that they know to be good? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Removal of Paint Spots and Varnish.—Varnish may 
be removed by rubbing with spirits of turpentine. 
Paint spots may be either softened by heat and 
scraped off and rubbed with turpentine, or they may 
be dissolved by eaustic lye, made by boiling together 
two ounces of washing soda and the same amount of 
lime in half a pint of water. 

To Take Rust out of Steel.—Cover the steel well with 
sweet oil, and let it remain there for two or three 
days; then use unslaked lime finely powdered, and 
rub with it until all the rust disappears. 

To Remove Waz Stains from Cloth.—Lay over the 
stains two thicknesses of blotting-paper, and apply 
for a moment the pressure of a moderately hot iron. 
The stains will be instantaneously and entirely re- 
moved, 

To Prevent Lamp-Glasses Breaking by the sudden 
contact with heat, the best way is to cut or scratch 
the base of the glass with a glazier’s diamond. An- 
other method is to put the glasses into a saucepan 
of water and boil them. This seasons them. 

To Clean Sheepskin Mats, wash with soap and water, 
and strain out to dry. 

Waterproofing the Soles of Shoes or Boots.— This 
simple and effectual remedy is nothing more than a 
little beeswax and mutton suet, warmed in a pan, 
until in a liquid state; then rub some of it lightly 
over the edges of the sole where the stitches are, 
which will repel the wet, and not in the least pre- 
vent the blacking from having the usual effect 
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Enitars’ Gable, 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


A Happy New Year to all our friends! 

As we thus welcome the day with cheer and hope 
for the future, it naturally occurs to compare these 
expectations with what we have done during the 
last thirty-five years. 

The purpose of Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book has been to 
help womankind, and to carry the sunshine of peace, 
intelligence, and happiness into the homes of the 
peeple. The tendencies of thought and the condi- 
tions of life in our Republic, as we gladly acknow- 
ledge, have been propitious to our work. Still, the 
good results of the plans suggested and advocated 
by us are important, and we think it will be inter- 
esting to our readers to know the LApy’s Book has 
had its share in bringing them to pass. 

Woman as the Teacher.—This privilege or duty we 
have claimed for the sex, and steadily advocated a 
higher culture for girls, showing that mothers in 
their homes and young women in the school-room 
were, if properly fitted, the best teachers for the 
children of the Republic. When we began this plea 
the profession was almost monopolized by men; 
only in summer, when the scholars were small chil- 
dren, was the school-mistress abroad. Now mark 
the change. According to the report of the Census 
Bureau there are in the United States 115,224 public 
schools, colleges, and academies; these are taught by 
150,241 persons, the number of women employed being 
over one hundred thousand. Thus we see that two 
thirds of the educational duties and influences in our 
public seminaries are now committed to the young 
single women of the United States. 

Fashions of Dress and their Influence.—This subject 
of good clothing, in its effect on character and civil- 
ization, is one which we have studied and kept con- 
stantly before our readers. By the illustrations 
and patterns, their taste and skill have been awak- 
ened, household industry has been developed, and 
this important art of economy, that of fitting and 
making the family clothing at home, has become 
fashionable. We consider this one of the great 
movements of American ingenuity, that will add 
much to the comfort and refinement of society. 

Medical Education for Women.—As we believe that 
woman is the conservator of health and morals, it 
seems but justice to society that she should be fitted 
for her duties. They have now opportunities. In 
our country three medical colleges are incorporated 
for them; and more than two hundred women have 
graduated with the full diploma. We have encour- 
aged this progress, and are happy to say that the 
experiment has been successful. 

The Bible Name of Woman for feminine humanity 
had been for many years degraded in our language by 
using the animal term of sex, female, as the synonym 
for woman, and the feminine terminations had been 
allowed to fall into disuse. These errors we have been 
endeavoring to rectify, with what we consider great 
success. The reform, in speaking or writing of wo- 
man, is observable in every book we read, in every 
speech or sermon we hear; and in the terminations 
there is a return to that early English text which 
always had the appropriate feminine endings. 

The American National Thanksgiving Day may now 
be regarded as an institution. We congratulate our 
readers that in future they will celebrate a united 
festival. 





Thus our plans set forth in the Editors’ Table 
have prospered, while the genera] interest of the 
work has been increasing—as the present enlarged 
volume proves. Mr. Godey deserves the patronage 
of American ladies, for he encourages and liberally 
rewards their genius, 

The Lapy’s Boox has never advocated the educa- 
tion of woman for man’s work, Her own duties 
are large enough to satisfy the widest claims. The 
hard work and the government of the world belong 
alike to men; and we have no desire to trench upon 
either. But education for her own work of house- 
hoki economy she requires, and should have. We 
say these few words by way of introduction to a 
plea on the next page—the last we expect to urge on 
our readers. The daughters of the Republic need 
one boon from their country; we ask it in their 
name. 


The PRESENTATION PLATE is a good representa- 
tion of winter pastimes in the open air. 


AMERICAN GIRLS, 
(Extract from a letter to the Editress.) 


“My Dear Mrs. HALE: One point in American 
social science, you have already treated from time 
to time, giving it the importance it deserves. Per- 
haps I might call it Domestic Science. As you pos- 
sess, what we do not, an organ for such thoughts 
and plans as =—s promote the happiness and 
progress of women, I beg to suggest to you the 
consideration and support in your magazine of such 
as will tend to a healthy appreciation, and hearty 
a, for this science, 

‘“*When our last war was beginning to be talked 
of, I said to a wise man: ‘Oh, dear! I hope there 
won’t be a war! Our people won’t fight on either 
side. They have been, this generation, always in 
trade and peaceful occupations—and the young men 
—pshaw ! they are all dandies and idlers! 

“*There isn’t so warlike a nation on the face of 
the earth !’ replied the wise man. 

“Now, if I were to say what seems, it would be 
there isn’t so idle and silly a set on the face of the 
earth, as our girls. But so we thought of them be- 
fore the war; and see what they did and suffered 
and how they upheld, and comforted, and encouraged 
the boys. So we must look beneath the seeming, 
and address the true hearts, and the active minds, 
and the religious tendencies of our girls. For one, 
I would not so educate girls that they shouid be in- 
dependent of home, or be hasty in seeking a career, 
but rather to fill worthily and gracefully the position 
in which that Providence has placed them, which 
‘sets men in families.’ ” 

“They should, indeed, dabble in sciences, particu- 
larly if they had a taste that way—any amount of 
ologies that the hungry intellect craves. All art 
should be open to them, and ea | grace wait on 
them. But as reading and writing lie at the founda- 
tion of good learning, so does domestic science un- 
derlie all other sciences and culinary art transcend 
all other art. A well-ordered household presup- 
poses a well-balanced mind, and a tasteful bou- 
doir and an attractive toilet ought to suggest, also, 
an ample table and domestic wheels that move with- 
out a creak. Who will say, that to attain such 
accomplishments is not as difficult as, and infinitely 
more satisfactory than, the music and languages 
for which they are sacrificed? 

“These accomplishments should be made, I think, 
a part of a girl’s regular education, either at home 
or at school. If at school, of course some regular 

rovision should be assigned for such a branch as 
Domestic Science; and a girl should not graduate at 
an institute, who cannot make tempting broths for 
the sick, and tempting puddings for the well, as easily 
and gracefully as she sings a German song, or em- 
broiders a pair of slippers. 
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FREE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


Tue following MeMorIAL was first brought before 
Congress in 1853-54. It was very favorably received, 
and would have been acted on had not other bills, 
asking appropriations of public lands been defeated 
or vetoed. Those lands were then considered pledged 
for the public credit. The passage of the “ Homestead 
Bill” having virtually opened the public domains to 
private settiers, there seems now no hindrance to 
plans that aim to raise the condition and character 
of those industrious pioneers, in the now unoccupied 
region where the American Flag is to protect the 
citizens of the United States. Moreover, as the bil! 
for endowing “ Agricultural Colleges” has provided 
aids for the pursuits of men, will not Congress fur- 
nish also facilities for the benefit of women? We 
trust in the wisdom and patriotism of American 
Statesmen to decide this important question, and 
submit the following in the name of the Women of 
the Un: ted States :— 


MEMORIAL: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, 


There are now more than two millions of children 
in our country destitute of the opportunity of edu- 
cation, demanding sixty thousand teachers to supply 
them at the same ratio as is common in our best 
educated sections, we respectfully beg to call your 
attention to these considerations :— 

1. That, while the Great West, California, and the 
wide ocean invite young men to wealth and adven- 
ture, and while the labors of the school-room offer 
so little recompense or honor, the sixty thousand 
teachers needed cannot be obtained from their ranks ; 
and, therefore, the young women of our country must 
become teachers of the common schools, or these must 
be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education 
prove women are the best teachers, and that in those 
States where education is most prosperous the ave- 
rage of these teachers to that of the other sex is as 
Jive to one, 

3. That while, as a general rule, women are not 
expected to support families, nor to pay from their 
earnings to support the State, they can afford to 
teach for a smaller compensation than men; and, 
therefore, funds bestowed to educate YOUNG WOMEN 
gratuitously will in the end prove a measure of wise 
economy, and at the same time will tend to render 
education more universal and more elevated by secur- 
ing the best class of teachers at a moderate expense, 

4. That those most willing to teach are chiefly found 
in the industrial class, which as yet has received few 
favors from National or State Legislatures. 

5, That providing such gratuitous advantages for 
women to act as educators will secure a vast number 
of well-educated teachers, not by instituting a class 
of celibates, but by employing the unoccupied energies 
of thousands pa women from their school-days 
to the period of marriage, while, at the same time 
they will thus be qualifying themselves for the mos 
arduous duties of their future domestic relations. 


In view of these considerations, your memorialists 
petition that TEN MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE PUB- 
LIC NATIONAL DOMAINS be set apart to endow at 
least one Free National Normal School in every State 
for the gratuitous education of rouNG WOMEN. 

These institutions could be modelled and managed 
in each State to suit the wishes of the inhabitants, 
and young ladies of every section would be trained 
as instructors for children in their own vicinity ; 
this would be found of immense advantage in the 
States where schools have hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domains 
are devoted to national aggrandizements or physical 
advantages, we humbly petition that a moderate 
share may be conferred to benefit the daughters of 
our Republic, and thus at the same time to provide 
educators for two millions of its most neglected 
children, 








NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND SEMINARIES OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


Coneress has wisely donated public lands to every 
State in the Union that would establish an Agricul- 
tural College for young men. Thus our soil is to be 
cultivated on scientific principles. Is not science as 
necessary in perfecti he art of making good bread 
as it is in raising g wheat? 

On the right ordering of households depend the 
health and comfort, the improvement and enjoyment 
of every human being. Does not the lady who pre- 
sides over the duties and destinies of family life 
require the aid of a thorough education, mentally as 
well as morally, in order to be capable of using her 
faculties to the best advantage? 

The great design of these “ Schools of Educational 
and Household Sciences” would be twofold :— 


1st. To qualify young women for Teachers in Com- 
mon or Free Schools. 

2d. To train a competent band of young women 
and girls Lene ge | to comprehend the nature and 
the requirements of all the occupations usually de- 
signated as womanly. 


These subjects to be taught through lectures and 
practical lessons by competent and intelligent in- 
structors, etc. The plan would require an arrange- 
ment on the family system, to be presided over by 
husband and wife as co-regents. A farm or grounds 
that allowed all the operations of Home Life in the 
country to be carried on, the dairy, cookery in all its 
branches, the laundry, the care of poy, of the 
garden, kitchen, as well as gigas ain sewing in 
all its branches, and, so far as possible, the care of 
the sick and whole economy of the household to 
be studied and understood. The accomplishments 
might be vocal music, dancing, calisthenics, riding 
on horseback, swimming, skating. The Schools, 
normal and preparatory, to give each scholar who 
continued through the course of four years, a tho- 
—— English education. And the crowning grace 
of these schools would be the pure Gospel principles 
of Christian morals and of life devoted to worthy 
aims and good works which the minds of these pupils 
would imbibe. Every P sere woman there trained 
would learn to serve 1 and her country, to love 
her home and the duties that make the beauty, the 
happiness, and the glory of home, She would go 
forth from such a seminary an accomplished teacher 
of this useful knowledge, and Sehools of Domestic 
Science would soon adorn and bless our land, all 
aiming to increase the sum of human pepetnens, by 
improving home life, and thus exalting the position 
of woman while olvest her sphere of usefulness, 

The statesmen and philosophers of Great Britain 
are taking thought and action on the enlarged intel- 
lectual culture of their educated women. British 
authoresses hold already a higher relative position 
compared with literary men than feminine genius in 
America has yet reached. And now, Lord Brougham, 
the patriarch of educational reforms, is urging that 
the universities should be open to women who wish 
to pass an examination in languages and mathema- 
tics and receive degrees if found qualified. The 
University of Cambridge is thus be meen 

John Ruskin, in one of his educational works, 
places a higher estimate on the intellectual as well 
as the moral powers of women than of men, and says 
that, in the education of a young lady, “all such 
knowledge should be given to her as may enable her 
to understand and even to aid the work of man.” 
Ruskin has, himself, been delivering lectures on 
Natural Science to classes of young girls. 

Will American statesmen allow the great advan- 
tages of educated feminine talent to be thus pre- 
dominating in England whilst no public provision 
is made here for the instruction of young women 
except in the elementary forms of the common 
schools? 

We appeal to the generosity and to the justice of 
Congress. The plansand suggestions above are only 
offered to awaken the minds of wise legislators, and 
induce them to consider the subject of popular edu- 
cation in its national aspects, and we cannot but 
hope that this the Fortieth Congress will show the 
world that the American government is as ready to 
offer education, the best gift of the Republic, to its 
daughters as to its sons. 
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“CAPSICUM HOUSE.” 


PuncnH, who sometimes hits follies as hard with 
his paper pellets as the gravest moralist could do 
with his heaviest counsels, took up the subject of 
household economy. This was some years ago, but; 
probably, many of our readers may recollect the hu- 
morous description of the ‘‘ Capsicum House.” This 
was a boarding-school for young ladies, kept by Miss 
Capsicum, who thus gave notice to her pupils of the 
plan she should pursue, 

“ Young ladies—your natural enemy is man; you 
can best conquer him through his stomach. hat 
good is there in all your fine fallals of music and 
dancing, and geologizing, and algebraizing, etc.? I 
shall teach you to cook, Then you will be able to en- 
slave him by savory dishes and good dinners.” 


Such was the gist of her advertisement as we 
remember it; the after details of the “ Capsicum 
House” were very droll, and yet there was the spirit 
of truth at the bottom of all the fun. No woman 
should think it a trifling matter to contribute to the 
comfort of her family by knowing how to direct 
and—if needed—how to prepare comfortable meals. 
Sydney Smith has left his opinion on record that 
“the cook is more important than the apothecary.” 
Ill-cooked meats engender dyspepsia, dyspepsia en- 
genders ill temper, and thus a whole family is some- 
times made miserable by an ill-cooked dish of beans 
or an underdone piece of veal. It would be small 
comfort to the husband and children at an ill-ordered 
and unsavory table that its mistress understood the 
intricacies of vocalization, and could sing like a 
fourth-rate opera singer, or that she could talk a lit- 
tle ungrammatical French. 

Real Art‘is divine, and deep knowledge is a pearl 
of great price; these have their pedestals and their 
places. The ordering of a household does not of 
necessity hinder them; but still they do not neces- 
sarily he)’ %~* ordering of a household in its every- 
day rout: et many high personal qualities and 
virtues go ic this fashioning of domestic life—judg- 
ment, prudence, industry, patience, discrimination, 
order, and good temper—ail these must be culti- 
vated, and, in a good measure, attained. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


LEARNED Women.—‘ For my part, I would not 
lead a woman to the altar and into my house, who 
could not, at the very least, under my firm, complete 
a period in my work, which death, with his hour- 
glass, might have caused me to stumble over; or 
whom it would not inexpressibly delight to hear me 
read the learned reviews of Gottingen, or the Uni- 
versal German Library, when they sounded my 
praise, though it might be, in some degree, exagge- 
rated.” So says Jean Paul. 


Tne following from Matthew Arnold’s “New 
Poems,” is one of those perfect pictures which the 
finished sonnet can only give. Our readers should 
read his Poems :— 


Monica’s LAsSt PRAYER. 


“Oh could thy grave at home, at Carthage be !”” 
Care not for that, and lay me where I fall, 
Everywhere heard will be the judgment call, 

But at God’s altar, oh, remember me! 


Thus Monica, and died in Italy. 

Yet fervent had her longing been through all 

Her course, for home at last, and burial 

With her own husband, by the Libyan sea. 

Had been; but at the end to her pure soul 

All tie with all beside seemed vain and cheap, 
And union before God the “ys! care, 

Creeds pass, rites change, no altar standeth whole; 


PoEeTRY IN ENGLAND.—A British reviewer makes 
this estimate of the poetic works submitted to his 
criticism :— 


“We once heard a story of a French actress, who, 
upon —— asked why she sang so dreadfully out of 
tune, replied: ‘Pour faire fuir les mouches.” We 
doubt if our rhymesters could give so good a reason 
for we their bad neyo Each quarter the quan- 
tity of bad poetry goes on increasing. No criticism, 
however severe, can arrest its progress. We are 
obliged to fall back upon Swift’s theory: ‘ Poetry is 
a natural or morbid secretion of the train. As I 
would not suddenly stop a cold in the head, I would 
as little hinder a man from writing poetry.’ It is im- 
possible, too, to be very angry with these dwellers 
on ‘the Lowlands of Parnassus.’ They are eooretly 
inspired with the most amiable thoughts. But good- 
ness is not always a substitute for inspiration; kind 
wishes will not always make accurate rhymes; kind 
sentiments will not supply thought, nor the most 
orthodox religion protect us from blunders in gram- 
mar. 

* * . - am * * . 


Of one of the books, “War and Peace; or, Two 
Aspects,” by John Werge, the reviewer says :— 


“Mr. Werge’s ‘Two Aspects’ are certainly very 
funny. Here is his Aspect of War :— 


‘ Look back through ante-Christian age, 
See legions fierce engage ; 
Here swords and shields and helmets olash, 
And mounted cohorts crash.’ 


* And here is his Aspect of Peace :— 


‘Look at the friendly show 

Where Sabine men and Sabine girls, 
And Sabine matron skirls, 

As rude the Romans grow, and wrench 
With force each Sabine wench.’ 


“Of the Two Aspects we prefer that of War, be- 
cause it is written in intelligible English, whereas 
in the second we have not the slightest idea what 
‘skirls’ may mean, The truth is that all such books 
really do harm to the cause which they advocate. 
Mr. Werge is doubtless a very sincere and earnest 
man, but he has not the remotest conception what 

oetry is. The author of ‘ Young America’ falls into 
he same blunder. His idea of rhyme may be judged 
by the fact that in one page we find ‘disgraced’ and 
‘paste,’ ‘once’ and ‘ France,’ ‘rogues’ and ‘ Thugs,’ 
‘depredators’ and ‘garotters,’ ‘fellows’ and ‘gai- 
lows,’ pairing off together. The sense, however, is 
preferable to the rhyme. The author is a liberal who 
wishes the people of England and America to under- 
stand each other better. We think his aim might 
be far better accomplished by other means than 
poetry. In — as trade increases between 
the two countries, as means of communication be- 
come more frequent, as our newspapers become more 
enlightened, so will a better feeling spring up between 
the two nations.” 


Let us hope the poetry of both nations will im- 
prove in the sunshine of peace and good-will. 





HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


THE MOTHER TO BE CARED FOR.—No farmer’s wife 
who is a mother ought to be allowed to do the 
washing of the family; it is perilous to any wo- 
man who has not a vigorous constitution. The 
farmer, if too poor to afford help for that a 
had better exchange a day’s work himself. There 
are several dangers to be avoided while at the tub— 
it requires a person to stand for hours at a time; 
this is a strain upon the young wife or mother, 
which is especially perilous; besides, the evapora- 
tion of heat from the arms, by being put in warm 
water and then raised in the air alternately, so 
rapidly cools the system that inflammation of the 
lungs is a very possible result; then, the labor of 
washing excites perspiration and induces fati ue; 
in this condition the body is so susceptible to taking 
cold that a few moments’ rest in a chair, or exposure 
to a very slight draft of air, is quite enough to cause 
a chill, with results painful or even dangerous, ac- 
cording to the particular condition of the system at 





Yet we her memory, as he prayed, will keep, 
Keep by this “ Life in God, and union there.” 





the time. No man has a right to risk his wife’s 
health in this way. 
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EpiLtepsy.—The epieatte habit is nearly always 
set up in early childhood; the most common causes 
being terror or sudden fright. The next cause is 
connected with the stomach, as cating some unac- 
customed or indigestible article of food in large 
quantities. We once knew a beautiful boy of pro- 
mise, under ten, who eae with some companions, 
got hold of some eggs, bo fed them hard, and ate 
several, without anything else; he died in convul- 
sions,.in a few hours. Often are our children on 
the verge of such results, by the inattention of pa- 
rents to their feeding; but they are relieved by 
spontaneous vomiting, bringing up a mass of sour, 
undigested food, —t nauseating—thus prevent- 
ing fatal fever, or more terrible — 
athing a child in cold water, soon after a heart 

meal, is quite sufficient to bring on an epileptic at- 
tack in a scrofulous constitution. 

Eating largely of soggy bread, or of the sodden un- 
dercrust of a pie, or of pudding a little soured, may 
bring onan attack. When an epileptic habit is once 
established, our main attention must be directed to 
avoiding the causes of attack, and to the prevention 
of a threatened attack—waiting the meanwhile for 
one of those periods of life which are generally be- 
lieved to maxe radical changes of constitution, either 
for better or worse; the most decided of which are 
the few years including fourteen and forty-two. 

Hall’s Journal of:Health. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Our young writers are im- 
proving. The greater portion of the articles sent us 
lately are well written. We have room only for the 
best. These are accepted: “Too Late”— My Lost 
Love”—“ Waiting”—“ Dreams of Childhood”—* Our 
Hearts’’—and “ The Huguenots.” 

These we must decline: “The Last Year at a 
Boarding-School”—“ To my Wife”—* Weariness”’— 
“It was there I met Allie”—“ Song”—“ Worth alone 
shall tell the Story”—“* Remember Me”—“ Only To- 
Day”—“ How I Know I am a Poet”—“ The Record 
of Three Lives”—“Fate’—and “Grace Harvey’s 
Discipline.” 

We have stated several times that we would net 
publish any more stories that concluded with the 
heroine turning nurse and finding her lover wounded 
in a hospital. That conclusion is decidedly worn 
out. 

Articles returned if requested and a stamped en- 
velope sent. 
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From PetTerson & BrRoTueERs, Philadelphia :— 

HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Emmeline Lott, late Governess to his 
Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of his High- 
ness Ismael Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt; authoress of 
“Nights in the Harem.” Years ago, Lady Mary 
Montague gave to the world her letters describing 
what she saw of Oriental domestic life. But, ad- 
mitted only to the reception rooms, her acquaintance 
with the ladies of the harem was limited to seeing 
them, in their holiday attire, from the mere casual 
visitor’s point of view. The author of the volume 
before us is the first English woman who ever had 
the opportunity of “ uplifting the impenetrable veil” 
of the harem, and witnessing the daily life, man- 
ners, and habits of its inmates. As governess to the 
son of the Egyptian Viceroy, and constituting one of 
the household, she enjoyed the fullest freedom of od- 
servation; and the picture she draws of Oriental 
domestic life will startle the reader by its unexpect- 
edness, strangeness, and utter contrast to that of 
civilized Europe. 

MRS. HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK. A Practical 
System for Private Families in Town and Country, with 
Directions for Carving, and Arranging Tables for 
Parties, etc. Also Preparations of Food for Invalids 





and Children. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. 

MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MIL- 
LION. Containing four thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five Receipts, Facts, Directions, etc.,in the Use- 
ful, Ornamental, and Domestic Arts, and in the Con- 
duct of Life; being a Complete Family Directory. 
By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. ; 

These are new editions of works already exten- 
sively known and appreciated. Their receipts and 
directions, in all matters pertaining to household 
affairs, are plain, practical, and often invaluable. 
Every lady in the land should have them in her pos- 
session. 

A TALE OF TWOCITIES. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition, With Illustrations by John Mc- 
Lenan. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID COP- 
PERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

The Messrs. Peterson still continue to issue their 
numbers of Dickens’ works, the third and fourth 
volumes of the “ People’s Edition” being now before 
us. This edition is our favorite one. It is attrac- 
tive in appearance, convenient in size, and, as each 
story is complete in one volume, it is most compact 
for the library shelf. 

LEYTON HALL. By Mark Lemon, Editor of 
“ London Punch,” and author of * Loved at Last,” 
“ Wait for the End,” ete. An effective story of leve 
and jealousy, dating back to the days of Charles the 
First. In addition to “ Leyton Hall,” the volume 
contains a number of other clever stories by the 
same author, which are marked by interest, humor, 
and pathos. 

From DuFrFriELD ASHMEAD, 724 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME MANUAL; or, the Economical Cook 
and House-Book. By Elizabeth Nicholson. Sixth 
Edition. A book containing nearly five hundred 
useful and economical domestic receipts, relating to 
the kitchen, the laundry, and, in short, to every de- 
partment of housekeeping. The marked feature of 
the present edition is that each alternate leaf is a 
blank One, affording opportunity for the insertion of 
comments, or such other receipts as may be deemed 
worthy of preservation. 

ON THE WING. By Nellie Eyster, author of 
* Sunny Hours; or, Child Life of Tom and Mary,” 
“Chincapin Charlie,” ete. This belongs to Ash- 
mead’s series of “Sunny Hour Stories,” and is a 
sketch of travel, starting at Cleveland, Ohio, steer- 
ing across Lake Erie, and extending to Canada, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and down the Mississippi. 
The book is written for the especial entertainment 
of the young, and nothing likely to interest or in- 
struct them has been overlooked. 

THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF STANDARD 
FAIRY TALES. With Illustrations. A charming 
gift book for the holidays, containing the old, yet 
ever new, stories of AJaddin, Cinderella, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Red Riding Hood, and others equally 
the favorites of past generations of little people. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF THE REGIMENT. By Wil- 
liam Henry Locke, A. M., Chaplain. The regiment 
whose “story” is told in this volume, is the “Old 
Eleventh” regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, so 
designated to distinguish it from the Eleventh regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Reserves. The time embraced 
in the narrative extends from the 23d of April, 1861, 
to the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox 
Court House. During this entire period, the regi- 
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ment was in active service, taking part in almost 
every battle in which the Army of the Potomac was 
engaged. 

RIENZI, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one vol- 
ume. Compact, printed in bold, clear type, neatly 
and substantially bound, and furnished ata low price. 
Lippincott’s “Globe Edition’? of Bulwer’s works, to 
which the volume before us belongs, is certainly the 
best and most desirable ever offered to the American 
public. 

CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part124. This 
valuable work will shortly be completed. 

From Harrer & Brotuers, New York, through 
Peterson & BrotHers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :-— 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. 
author of “Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” 
Abridged by the author, Revised and Edited by 
Caroline C. Parker. Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of 
the Queens of England” has become a standard his- 
torical work, and should find a place in every library. 
Many, however, whose libraries are small, or whose 
time and means are limited, will prefer this abridged 
edition, as one which, while giving all the salient 
points of history, is yet more quickly and easily read, 
and occupies less space than the original work. The 
book is issued in uniform style with the Harpers’ 
Student’s Gibbon, and other volumes of the “ Stu- 
dent’s Historical Series.” 

ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS’ POCKET- 
BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By Chas. H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
The value of this compact, yet full and compiete 
little volume, is fully attested by the number of edi- 
tions that have been issued. A more comprehensive, 
intelligible, and handy book of every species of in- 
formation useful and necessary to mechanics and 
engineers of all kinds, we do not believe can be found 
elsewhere. In it we have tables of weights and 
measures ; rule of arithmetic; weights and strength 
of material; the elements of geometry, trigonometry, 
mechanics, hydraulics, etc.; rules for the construc- 
tion of engines, vessels, mills, sewers, etc.; and, in 
short, everything that in any way relates to the use- 
ful arts. 

THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. By J. 
Sheridan le Fanu. An interesting, well-told, sensa- 
tional story, the scene of which alternates between 
Wales, Normandy, and London. The principal cha- 
racters are depicted with much force and originality, 
and, in fact, are a little more marked than is usual 
with the general run of Mr. Le Fanu’s portraitures. 

BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, 
author of “Aurora Floyd,” ete. This, to our mind, 
is the most artistically conceived and executed of 
Miss Braddon’s fictions. The reader will find the 
story an absorbing one; a fact which will add to his 
disappointment at reaching the end—so-called— 
where everything is dropped with loose ends, not to 
be gathered up and knotted together for, probably, a 
twelvemonth, the time we presume it will take Miss 
Braddon to complete the sequel she announces as 
forthcoming. 

THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Eiloart. An excellently-written story of mo- 
dern English life. Miss Grant, the heroine, is a cha- 
racter of more than average interest, while Mrs. 
Marchdale, the dissenting clergyman’s wife, is a 
decidedly original and amusing portraiture. 

CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. This 
work was published in Miss Braddon’s Belgravia 1s 





fromthe French, The discovery created some amuse- 
ment in London. But beit translated or original, it 
is a very good novel, and will repay a perusal. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, of this 
well gotten up and illustrated work have been re- 
ceived. The engravings are admirably executed. 

STONE EDGE. A Tale. A charming novelette 
of English rural life, giving a variation of the ever 
old yet ever new story of that true love that “did 
never run smooth,” 

From D. Arrpireton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :-— 

HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL COOKERY, for 
Ladies and Professional Cooks. Containing the whole 
Science and Art of preparing Human Food. By Pierre 
Blot, Professor of Gastronomy, and Founder of the 
New York Cooking Academy. Prof. Blot’s Cookery 
can scarcely be called plain, in the strict acceptation 
of the term, and, consequently, with a large class 
will find little favor. His receipts are useful, and to 
those who, in addition to time, and, at least liberal 
means, live within easy access to the variety of arti- 
cles the directions call for, valuable. But if our lady 
friends wish to understand cookery not merely as a 
simple following of certain arbitrary rules and re- 
ceipts, but as a science and an art, whieh, the ele- 
mentary principles once mastered, can be pursued 
and demonstrated to any degree, they will find all 
the instructions they need within the pages of this 
book. 

ORIGIN, RISE, AND PROGRESS OF MOR- 
MONISM. Biography of its Founders and History of 
its Church. Personal remembrances and historical 
collections hitherto unwritten. By Pomeroy Tucker, 
Palmyra, N. Y. It has been remarked, that there 
can be no religious theory started, no matter how 
preposterous, but will findits ready supporters, This 
has proved eminently true in the case of Mormonism, 
and it has seemed that the more outrageous the self- 
styled religion, the faster followers flocked to its 
standard. Mormonism is one of the marked features 
—the most striking of all the parasitic outgrowths— 
of the nineteenth century; and its proportions are 
becoming so alarmingly vast as to attract the serious 
consideration of both the religious and the political 
world. The book before us gives a plain, unvar- 
nished, and apparently candid and truthful account 
of its history, from its foundation by an idle, schem- 
ing, unlettered “ squatter’s” son, down to the present 
day. 

NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
An Historical Novel. By L. Muhlbach, author of 
“ Frederick the Great and his Family,” “ Joseph Il. 
and his Court,” ete. With wonderful industry, ex- 
tensive research, and a happy faculty of arraying 
truth in the attractive garb of romance, Louisa 
Mitthlbach has found subject matter for her ready 
pen at many of the European courts. That of Prus- 
sia, however, has been her especial favorite, and we 
have here another novel, introducing striking and 
eventful passages from Prussian history. No less 
interesting than its predecessors, this book will find 
thousands of interested readers. 

SOUND. By John Tyndal, LL. D., F. R.8., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution andin the Royal School of Mines. The 
eontents of this deeply scientific, yet at the same 
time practical and entertaining volume, comprise a 
course of eight lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, Their auther has en- 
deavored, most successfully, we think, to render the 
science of acoustics interesting to persons of ordi- 
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claim to any special scientific culture. The experi- 
mental treatment of the subject, copiously illustrated 
by engravings, and rendered so clear that almost 
any one with a little mechanical skill can repeat a 
large portion of the experiments, is a most attrac- 
tive feature of these lectures, and gives to them 
an interest that they would not otherwise have 
possessed. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. An Autobiogra- 
phy. Asprightly and vivacious narrative, admirably 
representing the thoughts, feelings, and actions of a 
motherless girl, simple, unsophisticated, and gener- 
ous, at the period when her first lover makes his 
appearance. The sister, Dolly, is a marked and 
well contrasted character. The story, though inter- 
esting, and often highly amusing, ends sadly, as one 
will be led to infer from its title. 

From SHELDON & Co., New York, through Lip- 
PpincotT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. By Mrs. R. 
H. Davis. Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” 
‘“ Margaret Howth,” ete. A story of more than or- 
dinary interest, written in a clear, forcible style, 
such as, were it not for the name on the title-page, 
would lead to its being ascribed to a masculine pen. 
The illustrations are creditable and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

WIDOW SPRIGGINS, MARY ELMER, and other 
Sketches. By Mrs. F. M. Whitcher, author of 
“Widow Bedott Papers.” Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Mrs. M. L. Ward Whitcher. With comic illus- 
trations. The author of the * Widow Bedott Pa- 
pers” may justly be considered the founder of the 
school of American humorists, of which “ Artemus 
Ward,” so far as the bad spelling is concerned, was 
one of the most prominent examples. Her imitation 
of the patois of the class she depicts is perfect—is 
nature itself. As a humorous satirist she was un- 
equalled ; while “ Mary Elmer,” her latest story, left 
unfinished at her death, affords evidence that she 
had scarcely less genius for pathos. 

From THE AMERICAN News Company, New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MODERN PALMISTRY ; or, the Book of the Hand. 
Chiefly according to the systems of D’Arpentigny 
and Desbarrolles. With some account of the Gyp- 
sies. By A. R. Craig, M. A., author of “The Phi- 
losophy of Training,” ete. With illustrations. 
Whatsoever may be thought of “Palmistry” as a 
science, the subject, nevertheless, is one, if well 
treated, likely to amuse and interest, though no 
positive advantage should be derived from it. Mr. 
Craig has brought together a good deal of attractive 
matter in regard to it in his present volume; but, 
unfortunately for the scientific student, his arrange- 
ment is loose and unsystematic, and, except for 
desultory snatches of curious reading, his book is 
not so valuable as it might have been. 

From A Roman & Co., New York and San Fran- 
cisco, through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

IN BONDS. A Novel. By Laura Preston. An 
earnestly written book, into whose pages the author 
has striven to infuse some of-her own enthusiasm. 
The story is reasonably well told, is somewhat sen- 
sational in character, and, like several other novels 
we have noticed the present month, involves, to 
some slight extent, certain social and ethnological 
questions by which the public mind is just now 
nore or less agitated. 





From THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION Housz, New York :— 

THE HARD MASTER, A Temperance Story. By 
Mrs. J. E. M’Conaghy. Author of “One Hundred 
Gold Dollars,” etc. : 

ECHO-BANK. A Temperance Tale. By “ Errie.” 

Two entertaining tales for children and youth, 
with the best of morals. 

From Lea & SHEPARD, Boston, through G. W. 
PrITcHER, Philadelphia :-— 

THE STARRY FLAG; or, the Young Fisherman 
of Cape Ann. By Oliver Optic. Author of the 
* Riverdale Stories,” etc. 

BREAKING AWAY ; or, the Fortunes of a Student. 
By Oliver Optic. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America 
in Ireland and Scotland. A story of Travel and Ad- 
venture. By Oliver Optic. 

Oliver Optic is among the best known and most 
popular writers for youth. His stories are always 
interesting and instructive, and the young lad who 
does not own them all, has his library incomplete. 
The first two of these books belong to “ The Starry 
Flag Series.” They are all beautifully bound in 
green and gold, and deserve the especial attention 
of parents during the holidays. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott 
Parker. The first of the “ Rosa Abbott Series,” and 
a beautiful holiday book all in green and gold, as 
pleasing in contents as appearance, 


From Roserts BrotTHers, Boston, through G.W, 
PITCHER, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME SWETCH- 
INE. By Count de Falloux, of the French Academy. 
Translated by H. W. Preston. Born in 1782, the 
daughter of a prominent Russian officer and man of 
letters, married to an officer of the Russian court, 
and spending many years in Paris, Madame Swetch- 
ine’s life was rich in opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with the events which transpired, and the 
people who figured, at the period immediately sub- 
sequent to the French Revolution. But, aside from 
her connection with well-known historical names, 
her own life, character, intellectual endowments, 
philanthropic and literary labors, and devout religi- 
ous sentiments, were sufficient to make the perusal 
of her biography and correspondence a truly de- 
lightful task. 

From W. H. Hitt, Jr., & Co., Boston, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :-— 

SYLVIA’S BURDEN. By Mrs, Carrie L. May. 
Author of “Sweet Clover,” “Brownie Sandford,” 
ete. Another pleasing holiday book for juvenile 
readers. The story is a somewhat sad one in its 
progress, yet the ending is bright and cheerful. 


From Govtp & Lincotn, Boston, through SMITH, 
EnG.isuH & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. Sketches and Stories 
of their Scenery, Costumes, History, Legends, etc. By 
M. G. Sleeper. Author of ‘The Mediterranean Is- 
lands,” “The Two Sicilies,” ete. With illustra- 
tions. A nicely printed little volume, being one of 
a series, similar in character, entitled “ Fonthill 
Recreations.” “A strict regard for truth has been 
observed” throughout the book, and the legends, 
ballads, nursery-rhymes, etc., are from authentic 
sources. As the people and countries of which it 
treats are but little known, comparatively, to the 
youthful American readers, the contents of this 
volume will present all the charms or novelty. 
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From WILLIAM VY. Srencer, Boston, through Lir- 
PpincoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AUNT ZELPETH’S BABY. By the author of 
“The Adventures of a German Toy.” A story es- 
pecially intended for the iittie ones, who, no doubt, 
will recognize in Aunt Zelpeth’s baby many of the 
traits of theirown tiny brothers and sisters. A 
charming holiday book. 

From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. PITCHER, 
Philadelphia :— 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. By Miss Thacke- 
ray. Author of “ Beauty and the Beast.” A novel 
and pleasing parody on the old nursery tale, by one 
of the most captivating of the new school of English 
writers, 

From Rospert Carter & BrotHerR, New York, 
through James S. CLAxTon, Philadelphia :— 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By the author | 


of the “ Win and Wear Series.” The principal story 
in this well-written book (for there are several un- 
dercurrents of narrative) is that of a young wife’s 
trials and final escape into happiness. It is told 
with an ease and simplicity that show the popu- 
larity of the “ Win and Wear Series” to be well de- 
served. Many young wives, and young husbands, 
too, might learn useful lessons from its unpretending 
pages. 

SUSY’S SACRIFICE. By the author of the 
“Golden Ladder Series.”” A story of a little girl’s 
charity and kindness to the poor, and of the way in 
which she brought her friends to aid her. The inci- 
dents are not very new, but they are well chosen and 
simply told. We do not doubt the book will be a 
favorite with the children. We should add that this 
as well as those from Messrs. Carter previously no- 
ticed, leaves nothing to be desired in binding, type, 
or paper. 

BATTLES WORTH FIGHTING. A collection 
of stories, of battles for Meekness, for Love, for a 
Good Name, and for Patience. The language is sim- 
ple and plain, and the book well fitted for its readers. 

BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. 
Mathew. This, like the story of Harry Enfield, 
below, is decidedly superior to most of its kind. 
The children are very natural, though a little too 
good, and the scenes with Miss Adams show real wit 
and observation. It is a book heartily to be recom- 
mended. 

A FAGOT OF STORIES, 

STAMP ON IT JOHN. 

The two concluding volumes of the “ Rainbow Se- 
ries,” by the Rev. Mr. Power. Likeall of the Messrs. 
Carters’ juveniles, they are excellently printed and 
bound. 

From James S, Claxton, Phiiadelphia :— 

MALCOLW’S COTTAGE. By Mrs. Wright. 

IT ISN’T RIGHT. By Mrs, Joseph Lamb. 

The former of these two little books is a story of 
life in New York, full of incident and movement. 
The latter is an exceilent story of the daily life and 
work of a mechanic. A noticeable thing about it is 
the natural way in which the workmen talk. Harry 
Enfield is a well-drawn character, and the book alto- 
gether is much above the average. 

PAMPHLETS. 

JOURNAL OF THE EPISCOPAL CONVEN- 
TION. APPENDIX E. 1867. The Report of the 
“Committee on Organizing the Services of Christian 
Women” presented to the Episcopal Convention is 


full of interest. The chief institutions of England 
and the Continent devoted to this object were visit- | 


ed, and the results of the investigation were favor- 
able to the establishment in this country of an order 
of women, devoted to good works and to the relief of 
the poor, The comparison between the regular Sis- 
terhood and the mere informal associ:tions is very 
interesting ; and their account of the astablishment 
of the Memorial House of Bishop Potter shows how 
the idea has taken root in our own country. Why 
should women who desire to devote their lives to 
good works be denied the advantages of training and 
organization? 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. Octo- 
ber, 1867. This excellent quarterly we have little 
space to notice; but we would call our readers’ at- 
tention to the interesting case of feigned insanity, 
and to the examination by which it was shown to be 
spurious. 


Godeps Arm-Chair. 


JANUARY, 1868. 


Tuis number is the beginning of a new volume and 
a new year to the Lapy’s Book; and as such it 
becomes us to make a few remarks to our readers. 

The great popularity which the Book has enjoyed 
for a number of years as the leading periodical of a 
style of literature that has had its influence in bene- 
fitting woman in the broadest sense of the term, has 
induced us, if possible, to still further renew our 
exertions to deserve the encomiums of praise that 
have been bestowed upon us. 

It is a custom with publishers of magazines at the 
beginning of a new volume to make promises to the 
public of what they intend todo. But these are not 
always adhered to. Not so with the publisher of the 
Lapy’s Book. He has always fulfilled his promises 
and more, having added, at various times, new fea- 
tures to the Book that were not anticipated at the 
beginning of the year, on the issuing of the prospec- 
tus. We will briefly state our plans for the year 
1868. 

Arrangements have been made with well-known 
writers of ability for a class of tales that will, in all 
cases, interest the reader, and convey wholesome 
and moral teachings. 

In the matter of our steel plates, we have, finished 
and in the hands of the engravers, plates that for 
accuracy and correctness in delineation cannot be 
surpassed. Executed by one of the best artists in 
the world, they cannot fail to be—what we have 
always intended they should be—incomparable. 

Of our colcred fashion-plates we can only say that 
the same careful attention that has been bestowed 
upon them heretofore will be continued. 

The work-department, consisting of designs in 
embroidery, trimming, and everything useful to the 
toilet of a lady and the ornamenting of her home, 
will be conducted in a manner to satisfy those whose 
tastes incline them to working such articles instead 
of purchasing them. 

Our other departments—music, receipts, horticul- 
ture, and model cottages, will receive their usual 
attention. 

And now, with pride, we present you our January 
number. We think it a modelone. All that art can 
do has been employed to ornament it. The neat 
typographical appearance of its pages, the increase 
of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages 
a month, or nearly two more numbers a year, alone 
should commend it. And look at the steel plate, 
| ‘* New Shoes,” a pretty illustration of a home scene 
familiar to ail, Then our title-page, on steel, repre- 
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senting three popular winter amusements—skating, 
sledding, and snow-balling. The latter have always 
been favorite occupations with boys, and, until the 
last few years, the first was almost confined to them ; 
but now everybody skates, and ladies are especially 
renowned for their grace and agility. We think our 
engraver has done his work fairly. The fashion- 
plate, tinted cut, colored plate of Berlin wool-work, 
ladies’ cloaks, and the large extension sheet—a new 
feature—containing twenty-four engravings of ladies’ 
walking-suits, children’s suits, and other articles for 
the wardrobe, shows the large outlay of money that 
has been required to produce this number. 

Let us also call your attention to the reading mat- 
ter. Such a story as “ Phemie Rowland” promises 
to be cannot be found in any other magazine. Marion 
Harland writes for no magazine but the Lapy’s 
Boox. “ Life Contrasts,” by Anna Lawrence, is a 
beautiful story. “ Nettie’s Sacrifice” contains an 
excellent lesson for young ladies. There is also a 
New Year’s story by Miss Frost; and “The Decoy 
Duck,” “‘ Raking Hay,’’ and other articles will find 
their admirers, 

Let it not be supposed that we have wasted our 
energies on this number. On the contrary we may, 
as we have often done, give them better ones during 
the year. 

We leave this number in your hands, confident 
that your verdict will be a satisfactory one on your 
comparing it with the issue of others. A happy New 
Year to all in the fullest and best sense of the phrase. 

MAKE uP Your CLuBS according to the terms pub- 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lapy’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular. 
Clubs must be for,the LApy’s Book alone. 

GuTekunstT, No. 712 Arch Street, has sent us the 
most lifelike representation in photography of Gen. 
Grant that we have yet seen. It is valuable as a 
likeness and as a picture. Also the sanctuary and 
grand altar of the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we pronounce a picture such as only 
can be taken by Gutekunst. It has all the sharpness 
of a steel-engraving. The above can be procured of 
the artist as above. The Grand Exposition of Paris 
made a most favorable mention of Gutekunst, and 
we pronounce him the best photographic artist in 
America. 


MONTICELLO, FLORIDA, 
Dear Gopey: Seeing in the last LApy’s Book the 
article called ‘The Ubiquity of the LApy’s Book,” 
reminds me of a circumstance that occurred to me in 
1844. Being on board the whaleship N. P. Talmage, 
cruising near the Aleutian Islands, in the North 
Pacific, we spoke the ship Alert, of New London, 
and an exchange of reading matter was requested. 
I selected a few books for exchange, among them a 
bound volume of your publication, and on receiving 
the ones from the Alert, found one of the same, 

though of different date. Yours forever, D. L. O. 


ALL Parties Surrep.—Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, and the Children’s Hour, 
all these publications will be sent one year on re- 
ceipt of $5. 

We will not take up the space that would be re- 
quired to publish the notices and letters received 
commendatory of the Lapy’s Book. We believe 


that every one knows of its superiority, and if they | 
do not, let them ask their neighbor, for every second | 


person in the United States can testify to its value. 





LipPincoTT’s MaGazine.—This month gives to 
the people of Philadeiphia and the people in gene- 
ral, a new first-class magazine. The great house of 
Philadelphia, and, in fact, of the United States, have 
commenced the publication of Lippincoté’s Maga- 
zine, which they will no doubt make the best in the 
country. Itis not to be a fashion monthly, but a 
literary magazine, that will be a splendid success, 
embracing, as it does, the whole talent of the coun- 
try. The well known standing, wealth, and energy 
of this house insure to the public a work such as 
no other publishers can produce. Philadelphia alone 
could support a magazine of this kind; but it wili 
not be a work intended for local circulation only. It 
will be one for the world at large. Success to it, we 
say. We like the simple announcement put forth 
by the publishers. It is to the purpose; it is as 
much as to say, “ You know what we can do, it is 
useless for us to make great promises.” 

“ LipprncotT’s New MontHLty MaGazine.—The 
undersigned propose to publish a new first-class 
magazine of Literature, Science, and Education, the 
first number to be issued January, 1868. Original 
contributions respectfully invited. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia.” 

PostaL Money OrpER.—A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran- 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the pwblisher of the amount sent. When 
remitting, procure a post-office order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 

* CALICO balls are expected to be numerous in New 
York this winter.” 

Calico may be cheap, but it is not the price of the 
stuff, it is what is charged for the making up. An 
instance came under our own notice, A lady paid 
$15 for the material of a dress, and she was charged 
#45 for the making; very little trimming was used. 
The prices charged are enormous. We wonder there 
are not hundreds of dressmakers where there are 
tens. Take bonnets as another instance. The ma- 
terials in a #50 or #60 bonnet will cost about $15. 
Some little allowance may be made for the fashion of 
the thing; but the charges for bonnets and for dress- 
making are enormous. The persons engaged in both 
of the above occupations rapidly realize fortunes. 

A PRESENT FoR A Lapy.—Did it ever strike any 
of our young friends that they could not make a 
more agreeable Christmas or New Year’s present to 
a young lady than a year’s subscription to the 
Lapy’s Book? Will it not monthly call the donor 
to their remembrance, and will they not be particu- 
larly gratified in receiving so useful a present? 


Ovr subscribers and friends are requested to favor 
us with any good notions or suggestions for sub. 
jects interesting to the home circle, such as approved 
receipts for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not 
be generally known, or have not hitherto been 
published. In this way much information may be 
rendered, which, published in a widely-circulated 
magazine like the Lapy’s Book, would prove most 
valuable to a large number of our countrywomen. 
By thus taking a little trouble, our correspondents 
would confer, in many cases, considerable benefits 
on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to in- 
experienced minds much useful knowledge which 
would otherwise be the property of but small sec- 
tions of the community. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1868.—The January 
number of this favorite musical periodical is now 
ready, commencing the sixth volume and the sixth 
year. The Monthly has steadily won its way to popu- 
lar favor, and has outlived and lived down every 
attempt at rivalry or competition. It is now the 
most popular musical periodical in this country, and 
isan absolute necessity in many musical households, 
The new volume will be superior to any yet pub- 
lished, and a glance at the January number alone will 
prove how farit is above all competition. Theengrav- 
ing in the number isa fine illustration accompanying 
Spencer’s beautiful Cradle Song. This is printed in 
four colors, and is a gem. It is the first time that an 
illustration of this kind has ever been introduced 
into a musical periodical. In addition to Spencer’s 
Cradle Song, which is written expressly for this num- 
ber of the Monthly, there is a fine composition by E. 
Mack, one of the most popular composers in this 
country ; also a new and sprightly humorous song, 
and a new and beautiful polka. All this music is 
just such as every piano player wants and is con- 
stantly purchasing; even the style of the printing 
and publishing of the Monthly being precisely similar 
to the best sheet music. 
annum, single numbers 40 cents, clubs of seven copies 
one year $3 each. For new subscribers for 1868 we 
offer the following splendid premium :— 

Music given away.—To every one sending in two 
new subscribers to Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 
1868, we will award the liberal premium of Five dol- 
lars’ worth of new and fashionable sheet music of 
their own selection. Lovers of music in every town 
and village in the United States should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to secure a fine lot of new 
music at a very trifling amount of labor and without 
any cost. There is no person but can easily obtain 
two or more subscribers, simply by showing a few 
numbers to two or three friends. On receipt of the 
two names with the money (eight dollars) we will 
forward a catalogue from which to make selections. 
Sample copy of the January number to make use of 
in obtaining subscribers, will be sent free of postage 
on receipt of 40 cents. Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher Musical Monthiy, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. 

Bound Volumes.—We have a few copies of the vol- 
ume for 1867, as well as previous volumes, neatly 
bound, which we will send free of postage to any 
address on receipt of $6 50 per copy. They make a 
most elegant and valuable Christmas or New Year’s 
present. 

Our New Catalogue of Sheet Music embraces many of 
the most popular songs and pieces now in use, and 
we will forward one on application to any address, 
Leaves that are Fairest is Stewart’s last and best 
song, price 30 cents. Christmas Bells is a beautiful 
duet and chorus for the holidays, 30. Around the 
Fire, just in season, 30. Another Year, New Year’s 
song, 20. Oh, Wert Thou in the Chilly Blast? win- 
ter song, 30. Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, just in 
season, 20. Also, Kris Kingle March, with capital 
portrait of the jolly old chap himself, 50. Snow- 
flakes, by Brinley Richards, beautifully illustrated, 
60. Christmas Chimes, by Brinley Richards, 40. 
Frozen Rill Polka Schottische, very popular, 30. 
Winter Green Polka Mazourka, 20. Snow Castles, 
by Ascher, 20. Any of the above, or other music, 
sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

Teachers of Music, Schools, etc., on writing to us 
will be furnished with a package of music for exa- 
mination, out of which they can return what they do 
not like. Address as above, 

J. STARR HOLLOWay. 


The terms are but $4 per | : , 
sl | appreciate the pictures. 











“THe PARLOR Staae,” by Miss S. Annie Frost. 
Here is a little book that is invaluable in a family of 
young folks. A series of dramas that can be played 
by the family circle, or if they do not wish to go to 
the trouble of “ getting it up”—as the phrase is—let 
the parts be written out for each character, and let 
them be read aloud in the family circle. It is amus- 
ing, and at the same time it gives great practice te 
the voice. It can be procured of Dick & Fitzgerald, 
of New York. 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—Why register a letter that 
will cost you 20 cents and no certainty of its coming 
to hand, when you can get a post-office order from 
#1 to $20 for 10 cents, or from &20 to $50 for 25 cents, 
with the certainty of its being received? 

UNLADYLIKE.— Attempting to entice a servant 
away from a place. No lady willever attempt to do 
such an act. One that would, deserves to have water 
threwn over her from the third story window. Such 
punishment is dreadful, we know, and yet such a 
person would deserve it. 

‘“Gopry’—that household name dear to me from 
my earliest youth. I sought it when I could only 
I loved it when I learned 
to read; and as a married woman I adore it. What 
would I do without it? Itis my vade mecum. Long 
may you live to publish it, and long may I live to 
enjoy it. Mrs, M., E. P., Miss. 


THE WINESHOPS OF BrussELs, which hitherto had 
been compelled by law to close at one in the morning, 
have received liberty to remain open, if they choose, 
ail night. The consequence is that they now shut 
up at half-past twelve, thirty minutes earlier than 
before. People, knowing that they are not restricted 
as to time, care less about remaining in these places, 
and go home earlier. 

A little bit of human nature. Like the Frenchman 
who wanted his money if the banker couldn’t pay 
him, and did not want it if he could. 

“ AMATEUR farming seldom or never pays. A gen- 
tleman of Taunton, Mass., who raised his own pota- 
toes this year, kept a correct account of all the 
expenses, and finds that they cost him $4.68 per 
bushel—four times the market price.” 

There is no doubt of it. Carrots, beets, cauliflower, 
in the same proportion. The reply of the amateur 
is: ‘We always get them fresh.”” So they could if 


| they bought of any farmer in their neighborhood. 


“The London Times has a subscriber a hundred 
years old, who has read that paper since it was first 
started.” 

We have four subscribers, each of whom has been a 
subscriber for thirty-seven and a half years. Multi- 
ply them together and they will make one hundred 
and fifty years. 

A Lapy who had two children sick with the mea- 
sles wrote to a frierd for the best remedy. The 
friend had just received a note from another lady 
inquiring the way to pickle cucumbers, In the con- 
fusion the lady who inquired about the pickles re- 
ceived the remedy for measles, and the anxious 
mother of the sick children with horror read the 
following: “Scald them three or four times in very 
hot vinegar and sprinkle them with salt, and in a 
very few days they will be cured.” 

PosTAGE on the LApy’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received, 
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SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa, 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to,what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address 
“Fashion Editress, care L, A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


That is 


Upon the following subject we have frequently 
cautioned mothers. Several articles have appeared 
in our Book upon this subject. The extract we now 
give is from the New York Mail :— 


CHILD FREEzING.— Fashionable American mo- 
thers, those who live in marble or brown stone, high 
stoop fronts; those who are fond of the opera, love 
to entertain company, give big dinners, and dash 
through the park in a splendid carriage, and the 
ladies whose ears we would reach, if possible, re- 
minding them that the cold, disagreeable, changeable 
days are upon us, and that many of their children 
are freezing to death! This crime is a growing one 
in America—it is appalling in England, and yet Eng- 
lish mothers are said to be more sensible than Ameri- 
can in these matters. . 

At the present Social Science Congress, which has 
just been in session at Belfast, England, Sir James 
Simpson delivered an address on health. Great mor- 
tality, he said, wag caused by bad sewerage, bad 
water, and impure air. Dreadful mortality befell 
children, owing to sufficient care not being paid to 
the clothing cf their arms and legs. They should be 
kept warm, and not exposed. He said that in Eng- 
land mothers frequently neglected children, and car- 
ried dogs in their arms. This last charge cannot be 
laid to the door of American mothers, for they have 
not yet learned to value dogs higher than their own 
offspring. 

But it is a sad truth, one for which every sensible 
mother should blush, that hundreds and thousands 
of little children annually perish from not being pro- 
perly dressed. The legs and arms, including the feet 
and hands, more than any other parts of the body 
need to be warmly clad. These being the furthest 
removed from the centre of the circulation, are with 
more diffieulty kept warm, and need an extra amount 
of clothing. If the limbs are allowed to become 
chilled, the blood is driven back from them, and the 
chest, head, or some other part becomes congested, 
and suddenly the frightened mother finds her darling 
sick with an alarming attack of croup, brain fever, 
lung fever, or bowel complaint, which is almost sure 
to terminate in death. 

Nothing is needed more than a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children; and every time a 
child is seen upon any of our public thoroughfares, 
or in any of our parks, improperly clothed, its little 
knees exposed to the air, its limbs scantily covered 
etc., the nurse or somebody else, should be arreste 
and fined for endangering the lives of those in their 
charge. It would seem that an appeal to mothers 
upon such an ees ge oy subject as this was wholly 
unnecessary ; but facts cannot be ignored, and the 
daily evidence of our eyes tells us how much those 
who have children need a conscience in this matter. 





Tue Cozzens’ House, Omaha, State of Nebraska, 
kept by our old friend, Mr. Edward Cozzens, late of 
West Point, N. Y., is one of the institutions of the 
great Northwest. Itis a magnificent establishment, 
admirably kept by the greatest of landlords. You 
cannot go wrong by stopping at a hotel that is con- 
ducted by a Cozzens. Here is the Omaha House, 
Cozzens’ Hotel at West Point, and the Heath House 
at Schooley’s Mountain, all kept by the brothers 
Edward, Theodore, and Sylvanus Cozzens. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 

PETERSON’S PHILADELPHIA COUNTERFEIT DETEC- 
Tror.—A publication that every business man should 
have. It is corrected by the great bankers, Drexel & 
Co., and the price is only $1 50 a year for the monthly 
issue, #3 for the semi-monthly. Address T. B. Peter- 
son & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Furs.—The finest display of furs is now on exhibi- 
tion at the stores of J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, and 
Union Square, New York. Furs are a specialty of 
Terry. But he does not confine his business exclu- 
sively to them. Children’s hats, robes for carriages, 
and fancy articles of every kind. It is a pleasure to 
look even in the windows of the store in Union 
Square, but to examine the inside is a great treat. 


In an article upon the comic papers of London the 
following passage occurs :— 

“Tf imitation be the highest compliment that can 
be paid to genius, then certainly Punch has been 
complimented in the most superb manner; for it has 
had many imitators, but few rivals.” 

We may also say, then is the Lapy’s Book highly 
complimented. Every lady’s magazine now in ex: 
istence was started after the LApy’s Book. Com- 
pare them, and you will find that every one has its 
separate departments copied from the Lapy’s Boor. 
We wish some one of them would start a new idea. 
We might then have a chance to know what copying 
is, supposing that it would be worth copying. 

One of the most gratifying results of the Paris 
Exposition is the well-deserved honor conferred upon 
the well-known firm of WHEELER & WiLson. They 
have for years stood in the front rank of manufac- 
turers of Sewing Machines in this country, and their 
name has become a household word throughout Eu- 
rope. Their Machines have a world-wide reputation 
for thorough excellence and perfect work, and they 
have always been the foremost in the march of im- 
provements, until it is almost impossible to conceive 
that anything can be added to their Machine, to 
achieve any greater perfection. So proud a position 
could hardly need an added honor, but Europe has 
conferred upon them so distinguished a reward, that 
all will acknowledge now that they stand above all 
the first makers in the world. They had eighty-two 
first-class competitors in the Paris Exposition, but 
the jury awarded to WHEELER & WILSON the only 
Gotp Mepat for the most perfect Sewing Machine 
and Button-hole Machine; thus placing them at the 
head of all Sewing Machine manufacturers both in 
Europe and America. This is their due; they have 
earned it, and we rejoice at their success.—New York 
Art Journal, 

ArRTHUR’s Home MaGazine.—This valuable cheap 
Lady’s Magazine will be sent with Gopgy’s Lapy’s 
Boox one year on receipt of #4. 
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ON GARDENING. 

HORTICULTURAL pursuits are yearly becoming 
greater objects of interest to our people, and with 
the entefprise so characteristic of Americans, the 
day is not far distant when we shall excel all other 
nations in the art of gardening. We may not be able 
to boast of the royal and princely gardens of older 
nations, although the great Central Park of New 
York, and the contemplated Fairmount Park of 
Philadelphia, under its present able management, 
will be fair specimens of what may be done in land- 
scape gardening ; but, as a general thing, among the 
masses, the refining and beneficial influences of hor- 
ticulture will be more generally diffused. To the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Press of this coun- 
try, The Gardiner’s Monthly of this city, the Hor- 
ticulturist and American Agriculturist, New York, 
Country Gentleman of Albany, American Journal of 
Horticulture, Boston, and the leading nurserymen 
and seedsmen of this country, aided by the facilities 
extended by our government in the distribution of 
seeds and plants by mail, at such a cheap rate of 
postage (four-pound packages of seeds and plants 
can be forwarded by mail to any part of the United 
States at the rate of eight cents per pound), are we 
indebted for the wonderful progress made in horti- 
culture within the past six years. 

Among the pioneers in the good work, is our old 
friend and neighbor, Henry A. DREER, 714 Chestnut 
Street, who has devoted nearly a lifetime to his pro- 
fession, and whose name has become a household 
word from one extremity to the other of our coun- 
try as a reliable and conscientious seedsman and 
florist. He has just published his Annual of one 
hundred pages, entitled Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 
1868, which contains a greater amount than ever of 
interesting matter in relation to gardening, the pre- 
paration of soil, hot-beds, sowing of seeds, and man- 
agement of the vegetable, fruit, and flower garden, 
with select lists of seeds and plants. All who are 
interested in this subject, should at once send fora 
copy, which will be mailed to all who inclose a 
stamp. Address HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A CLERGYMAN one Sunday, at the close of his 
sermon, gave notice to the congregation that in the 
course of the week he expected to go on a mission 
to the heathen. One of his parishioners exclaimed: 
“Why, my dear air, you have never told us one 
word of this before. What shall we do?” “Oh! 
brother,” said the minister, “‘I don’t intend to go 
out of town.”’ 

He need not leave the town ; we have the heathen 


here, 


Mr. T. W. Ronertson, of London, received, a few 
days ago, from Baltimore, the payment of fees to a 
considerable amount for the performance of his 
comedy, “Caste,” in that city. Such a spontaneous 
acknowledgment of an author’s claims, which could 
not be enforced in the present state of international 
copyright, deserves to be recorded. 

Yes, that is all well enough. Large sums of money 
have been sent from here to English authors, but 
will some one chronicle the first instance of an En- 
glish publisher sending money to an American author 
whose works he has printed. 

MonocrRams.—What stupid things they are. How 
are you to tell which are the initials of the first or 
last name? Suppose the letters are W. R. S. It 
may be S. R. W., R. W. S., 5S. W. R., W. S. R., or 
W.R.S. 

Wecannot send the Lapy’s Boox in exchange for 
poetry. We have an abundance of the latter on 
hand, 





ANOTHER proof of the antiquity of the chignon. 
The following proves it to have been in fashion nearly 
one hundred years ago. The Hairdressers’ Journal 
makes the following quotations from a book on 
hairdressing, bearing the date of 1782 :— 


“Those ladies who are obliged to wear false hair, 
I would inform them that the greatest difficulty at- 
tending it is putting it on properly. * * * Now 
to put it on, and first the false chignon. I have be- 
fore said where this is to be placed, but if it is not 
made very flat and strong, with a good small comb, 
it will make the head appear bumpy and awkward 
behind.” In these words the ugliest of all fashiona- 
ble adornments of the head is most clearly identified, 
both wy name and nature, and it is only another 

roof that, as in architecture so in the coiffure, we go 

ack to the past for the styles and fashions—a hun- 
dred years is only a modern revival, indeed. Is there 
not a wig in the British Museum very like the pre- 
mI fashion which is at least two thousand years 
o 


ALL letters and offerings of music must be ad- 
dressed to J. Starr Holloway, editor Musical De- 
partment of the Lapy’s Boox. 


A Scene in ParRis.—A young woman determined 
to have baked apples. A party of Americans were 
stopping at a French hotel. Among them was a 
young lady in whose system nature had implanted a 
weakness for baked apples. This estimable fruit 
prepared im that way is unknown in Paris. In the 
crude state it is admired, enshrined in a tart it is 
adored, but they never develop its graces, like the 
flowers on a China vase, by metre the lusts of 
its rather unrefined flesh in an oven. Mademoiselle 
had, nevertheless, made up her mind to satisfy her 
cravings, and the first day of her appearance at 
breakfast asked for some baked apples, She did not 
get them, for the simple reason that none of the peo- 
ple in the hotel knew what she meant. The second 
day, on taking her seat, she said, | and curtly, 
*“T should like some baked apples.”” The next day, 
“T want some baked apples.’”? On the fourth she 
came like an inevitable doom, and froze the muscles 
of the waiters with the words, ‘‘I must have some 
baked apples.”? On the morning of the fifth day the 
family on approaching the table found their persever- 
ing relative seated with a plate of that fruit before 
her. How this result was attained was never known. 
By what mysterious operation the waiters discovered 
the meaning of those English words, for Mademoi- 
selle spoke no other language, and by what process 
they succeeded in imparting it to the cook will pro- 
bably never be known except to themselves. I am 
inclined to attribute it to the abstract strength of the 
human intelleet working through a vigorous and un- 
flinching agent, and doubtless, if the young gentie- 
man first referred to had come to the threshold of 
that café for five successive evenings and propounded 
the same question, he would have learned how much 
they asked for a dinner, and that in spite of the im- 
pediments that I enumerated, 





More Asovut Frencu Beooars.—There is a beg- 
gar who sits on the bridge crossing the Seine, and 
leading to the Corps Legislatif, in Paris, whose 
battered cap is almost rg seen heavily weighed 
down with sous and small silver pieces, e is a de- 
scendant of a long line of beggars who have begged 
there for generations. The position of the Paris 
beggars often descend, by the noble law of primo- 
geniture, from beggar father to beggar son. Some- 
times a beggar announces his position for sale, as 
he intends to retire from the business, and then 
there is often a great excitement in the mendicant 
world. The position is auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, and prices sometimes run so high that the 
buyer makes a bad speculation of it, and does not 
recover his original outlay through many months of 
industrious begging. 

Tue CHILDREN’s Hovr, published by T. S. Arthur 
& Co., the best juvenile magazine extant, as we 
anticipated has gone ahead ofall others. Mr. Arthur 
is obliged to keep his press going night and day to 
supply the demand. For $3.50 we will send the 


Lapy’s Boox and Children’s Hour one year, 
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SUBURBAN 


RESIDENCE, 


Designed expressly for Godey'’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H, Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia. 


In presenting this design I do not hesitate to say 
that it will make a beautiful and convenient resi- 
dence, which will harmonize beautifully in a rolling 
comment: It can be built of either stone or bricks, 
painted, or, with slight modifications, it can be al- 
tered to frame if desired. 

The great beauty of such a building is in the pro- 
pertion of its parts, and its adaptation to the site 
for which it is intended, whether it is to be seen 
from a aoe or short distance, as upon this will de- 
pend the sizes of brackets, cornices, etc. 

The color the building isto be painted should 
always be known before the same is proportioned, 
as the size of an object will be very different in its 
proportion when painted white from that which is 
painted brown or any other broken color. In fact, 
s0 many considerations must be entered into to 
secure & successful house that they are rarely ob- 
tained. Each part, if suecessful, should, when 
viewed, appear quiet and beautiful; no part should 
intrude itself upon the mind so decidedly as to 
occupy more attention than is justly due to its office 
and importance, and should in no event be allowed 
to “chop up” the design as a whole. 

This is imperative, as largeness of effect and 
grandeur are alone dependent upon the principle. 





| © drawing-room, 18 by 33 feet; D hall; E library, 
| 18 by 18 feet; F winter parlor, 16 by 21 feet; G din- 
| ing-room, 15 by 30 feet; H breakfast-room, 16 by 18 
feet ; I waiting hall; J porch. 

Second Story.—K verandah; L hall; M chamber, 
18 by 33 feet; N chamber, 18 by 18 feet; O chamber ; 
P dressing-room, 8 by 11 feet; R chamber, 16 by 21 
feet; S back stairs; T chamber, 16 by 18 feet; U 
bath-room, 7 by 10 feet. 

Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Post-Office Box, No. 1383. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L, A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
| postage. 





First Story.—A portico; B stair hall, 15 by 17 feet; | Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
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county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 


made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

J. A. W.—Sent pin October 19, 1867. 

Mrs. S. A. B.—Sent pattern 19th. 

C. W. S.—Sent pattern by M. U. express 19th. 

J.S. H.—Sent pattern by M. U. express 19th. 
om M, J. M.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 

th. 

S. R. W.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss E. H.—Sent hair braid 19th. 

Mrs. N. G.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. W. E. J.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Miss K. W.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Miss M,. M. B.—Sent hair curls 29th, 

W. A. P.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. W. P.—Sent pattern 29th. 

J. E. T.—Sent hair crimpers 31st. 

Mrs, F. E. B.—Sent articles 31st. 

Mrs. D. A. J.—Sent pattern 31st. 

A. K.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

A. W.—Sent dress by Adams’s express 81st. 

G. R.—Sent pattern 31st. 

— L, E.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s express 
st. 

S. M.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

Mrs. W. 8S. H.—Sent rubber gloves by Harnden’s 
express 31st. 

Ss. M. M.—Sent articles November 2d. 

Mrs. W. H. McB.—Sent zephyr by Adams’s ex- 
express 2d. 

Mrs. E. G. M.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Miss A. A. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

P. M. C.—Sent curl clasps 4th, 

Miss J. X.—Sent articles 4th.{ 

A. W. H.—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs. C. B.—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs. G. E.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. A, M. S.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. 8. J. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
15th. 

Mrs, W. H. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
15th, 

Miss T. S. C.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss E. C. M.—Sent slipper pattern by Adams’s 
express 15th. 

Mrs. Ek. M, A.—Sent pattern 15th. 

A. M. F.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. J. J. MceC.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss M. B. H.—Sent hair curlers 15th, 

Mrs. W. V. R. W.—Sent collars 15th. 

Miss D. H. H.—Sent curls 15th. 

Mrs. 8S. J. P.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. R. L. W.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs, N. G.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs, S. E. R.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. C. Y. J.—Sent hair crimpers 19th. 

Mrs, C. T.—Sent hair crimpers 19th. 

Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent fan by Adams’s express 19th. 

Mrs. E. J.—You give the address yourself—School 
of Design, Cooper Institute, N. Y. 

Victoria.—It is pronounced Dan-te. 

Mrs. E. G. S., and S. H., will please accept our 
thanks for receipts. 

“A Constant Reader,” at Covington, Ky., is not a 
careful reader. If he will look on page 451, in the 
same number, first paragraph of ‘Godey’s Arm- 
Chair,” he will find his answer. Let us remind him 
that adjective is not spelled with a capital A. 

Wilsonville.—Your request too late by three weeks. 
When will our friends learn that our immense edition 
requires us to go to press two months before date? 

8S. R. G.—It is no diagram. 

M. A., Brownsville, Pa.—1. No. 2. Pronounced 
Bron-te, no accent. 8. How is it possible that we 
should be able to answer this? Never heard that any 
person ever tried the article. 

Six of the queries this month we were requested to 
answer in the December number. All of them were 
received long after the December number had been 
printed, 

Mertie.—We do not know what causes the redness 
on your face. Ask your doctor. ° 

E. H.—He should first obtain your parents’ con- 
sent before he can presume to address you as a lover. 

* Mrs. E. T. W.—No lady need be ashamed of doing 
that which is useful and necessary for the good or- 
der of a household, 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
ias, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a nete of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T, Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 

Varden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken,back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Wedding toilette. Dress of white silk, tight- 
ly gored in front, but slightly full at the back, Each 
seam is covered by a piece of the silk, scalloped on 
one side, bound with satin, and trimmed with blonde 
lace. The edge is cut out in scallops and trimmed 
with satin pipings and pearl buttons. Loops and 
bands of white satin with fringed ends are placed 
on the sleeves and at the back of the dress. The 
veil is of tulle and can be worn over the face or thrown 
back at pleasure. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of bright purple silk, trimmed on the 
edge with a box-plaited ruffle and a row of large jet 
beads. The over-dress is of black silk, trimmed with 
jet studs and a very heavy silk fringe. The sleeves 
are very long and flowing. This is a very good model, 
and will look wellin reps, poplin, or merino, It is 
also a good style of dress for a miss, 

Fig. 3.— Bridal costume, Skirt of white satin, 
trimmed on the edge with a deep puffing of tulle 
spotted with crystal. A box-plaiting of white satin, 
bound on each side, finishes the puffing. The over- 
dress is gored, and made of white satin striped with 
velvet, and trimmed with a drop fringe of satin and 
crystal. A scarf is fastened on each shoulder, and 
ties below the waist. The veil is of tulle, fastened 
in with a rich gold comb. 

Fig. 4.—Child’s dress of stone-colored poplin, dot- 
ted with velvet, and trimmed with plaits of scarlet 
velvet. The underskirt is of plain poplin, trimmed 
with a plait to match the over skirt. Hat of gray 
velvet, trimmed with a scarlet plait. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of bright blue reps gored and trimmed 
to simulate two skirts. The trimming consists of 
bands of chinchilla fur arregnged as shown in the 
plate. The muff and trimmings could be of Astrakan 
cloth, which would lessen the expense of the suit, 
and be very pretty and effective. Hat of black 
velvet, with a bird of Paradise at the side, 
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Fig. 6.—Home dress of green silk, with over-dress 
of Bismarck silk, trimmed with bias folds of green 
and a band of swan’s-down. The tight sleeves and 
belt match the underskirt. The hair is waved, and 
bound with bands of green velvet studded with jet. 





COLORED DESIGN 
FOR THE CENTRE OF AN AFFGHAN OR SOFA CUSHION, 
(See Front of Book.) 

Tue stag would be improved by being worked in 
shades of brown, the lightest one in floss silk. The 
figure can be increased in size by working it on 
coarser canvas. It would be very effective worked 
on scarlet cloth, which could be done by basting a 
square of canvas over the cloth, then ‘working 
through both cloth and canvas, and, when finished, 
pulling out the canvas thread by thread. 





WALKING DRESSES." 
(See Engravings, Page 32.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of wine-colored reps, trimmed in the 
sash form at the sides, with velvet to match, and 
large fancy buttons. The trimming is arranged on 
the skirt to simulate two skirts. The effect is in- 
creased by having the portion of the dress below the 
trimming of a darker shade of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of frog-color winsey, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet laid in steps on the front of 
the dress. The corsage is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of noisette (a new shade of brown) 
velours, trimmed with narrows of jet gimp and a 
silk fringe tipped with jet. To give the dress more 
the appearance of two skirts, the lower part is of silk 
ofa darker shade. The sack is of velours, to match 
the silk, and the tight sleeves are of silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress, made with two skirts. The 
material is blue poplin, trimmed with velvet straps 
of different lengths pointed at the ends. The over- 
skirt is laid in very full plaits at the side, which 
give a very graceful effect. At the back is a wide 
sash of the material bound and trimmed with velvet, 
and tied or arranged in four loops and two long ends. 
This costume is intended for a miss. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of gray poplin, trimmed with 
four plain bands of bias satin slightly darker than 
the dress. The appearance of a second skirt is given 
by four more bands of satin fastened up at each side 
by a bunch of leaves formed of satin. The corsage 
is trimmed to correspond. The dress would be im- 
proved by having a poplin sash, bound with satin 
and ornamented with leaves, tied in large loops at 
the back. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Walking costume of light Bismarck ve- 
lours, trimmed with bands of satin of the same shade, 
and Bismarck velvet buttons. The quillings may be 
of the dress material or of satin, the latter of course 
would be the most elegant. The dress can be made 
with two skirts, or the trimming can be laid on to 
give the appearance of a second skirt. Hat of Bis- 
marck velvet, with lace veil to match. The boots 
are of bronze kid. 

Fig. 2.—Short walking suit of Bismarck-colored 
silk poplin, trimmed with narrow black velvet, jet 
buttons, and a brown and black Tom Thumb fringe. 
The same model'would answer for silk. The cos- 
tume can be made with two skirts, or the second skirt 
can be simulated by trimming. Bonnet of white silk, 
puffed and trimmed with a velvet rose on one side, 

Fig. 3.—Promenade costume. Suit of gray velours, 
trimmed on the skirt with a stuffed band of gray 
satin, finished on each side with a very Leavy satin 





cord, and studded with jet beads. The sack is of a 
very novel cut, embroidered richly with different 
shades of gray silk and fine jet beads. The edge of 
the wrap is finished with rouleaux of satin, studded 
with beads. The ends in front are trimmed with a 
deep fringe formed of gray silk and jet. Muff of gray 
plush. Hat of gray velvet, bound with a darker 
shade, and trimmed with peacock tips. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of brown reps, trimmed with 
a broad plait of brown velvet and a brown silk rib- 
bon. The sack is cut to the figure, and ornamented 
with a scarf of silk carelessly looped below the waist. 
Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with brown satin 
and brown velvet flowers. Boots of bronze kid, 

Fig. 5.—Diuner or reception dress of luminous 
green silk, trimmed with a band of white satin and 
narrow green fringe. This trimming is arranged to 
simulate a double skirt. The straps are all of white 
satin, and the buttons of green velvet. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Hat of fancy mixed gray velvet, trimmed 
with a broad band of scarlet velvet, on which are 
arranged gray velvet leaves and scarlet flowers. The 
veil is of spotted gray lace, trimmed with a band of 
scarlet velvet dotted with black beads. 

Fig. 2.—Fanghon bonnet of brown velvet, orna- 
mented with bunches of gold grapes and gold beads. 
A veil of brown lace falls over the chignon. 

Fig. 3.—Gray poplin dress, with fancy corsage and 
sash of green silk, trimmed with chenille fringe. 
The sash is finished on the edge with a very deep 
silk and chenille fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black silk, trimmed with bands 
formed of black and white satin run in together. 
The basque is quite novel, and will look well in any 
material. 

Fig. 5.—Morning jacket, 2 la Grecque. The upper 
part simulates a square chemisette, with small tucks 
fastened on either side with wide strips of insertion 
in embroidery or in guipure lace, if preferred. The 
lower part is scalloped out and trimmed with narrow 
insertion. Long tight sleeves scalloped out at the 
bottom and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Morning jacket of white cambric, trimmed 
with bouillons, divided by strips of insertion in 
embroidery, simulating revers anda pelerine. Tight 
sleeves with wristbands trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—New style of opera cloak, cut without any 
seams on the shoulders. It is cf white cloth striped 
with searlet. The trimmings consist of bands of 
scarlet silk finished on the ends with heavy tassels. 

Fig. 8.—Street sack of purple velvet cloth, worked 
with jet. The front of the sack is cut in square steps 
the same as the back. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Linen cuff and collar. Guipure 
dart threatens at last to be superseded by embroi- 
dery, not the satin stitch worked with white cotton, 
but figures, trees, landscapes, ete., worked with the 
finest black wool or silk. This is now used for or- 
namenting squares of linen which are sewn alter- 
nately with squares of guipure dart for antimacas- 
sars, bedquilts, etc., and it is also used for collars 
and cuffs. Our design illustrates the sty/e and ten- 
dency of the fashion, but we by no means recom- 
mend its adoption for wearing apparel. The head, 
intended to represent that of an Italian fisherman, 
is copied in thin lines. This art is, in fact, a sort of 
etching with the needle. 

Fig. 11.—White body, made of woven tucked mus- 
lin, and trimmed with broad Cluny inserting and 
lace covered with a colored ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Linen collar, with ends trimmed with 
Cluny lace. . 

Figs, 13 and 14.—Aprons with braces, for a little 
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girl from five to seven years old, These aprons are 
made of brown Holland, and trimmed with a pretty 
scarlet braid pattern. The pockets, waistband, and 
braces are bound with white scarlet braid, and the 
braces are edged on the outside with a ruche of the 
same, 

Fig. 15.—Suit for a little girl. The underskirt is of 
a dark shade of gray reps, made perfectly plain. The 
upper skirt is rather lighter, and tastefully trimmed 
with black and white velvet and braid. The fancy 
corsage is like the upper skirt, and trimmed to match. 
The high waist, with sleeves, is of the same shade as 
the underskirt. Boots of gray cloth, buttoned with 
jet buttons. Turban hat, made entirely of purple 
feathers, and decorated with a tasteful pompon of 
black and purple feathers. 

Fig. 16.—Suit for a little girl. Underskirt of a dark 
shade of cherry-colored merino. Upper skirt of a 
lighter shade, trimmed with black velvet. Sack of 
white cloth, dotted with cherry, and trimmed with 
small straps of the narrowest cherry velvet. 

Fig. 17.—Dress of white piqué, richly braided with 
black mohair braid. Before using the braid it should 
be well scalded to prevent its running and disfiguring 
the material. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Winter costumes for children. 

Fig. 18.—Underskirt of blue merino, trimmed with 
a deep ruffle of the material laid in very wide plaits. 
The over-dress is of blue and white striped poplin, 
cut out fancifully on the edge, and is bound with 
bias velvet. The corsage, with short sash-like ends, 
is also bound with velvet. The high waist, with 
sleeves, is of plain blue merino, trimmed with rows 
of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 19.—Walking suit of light Bismarck Irish pop- 
lin, bound on the edge with dark yellow brown 
velvet. The overskirt and sack are of Bismarck 
poplin, trimmed with velvet and pearl buttons. The 
same style of suit would make up admirably in piqué 
trimmed with white or colored braid. The hat is of 
Bismarck velvet, trimmed with a band of brown 
velvet and a velvet flower. 





CHITCHAT 
UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS, 
FOR JANUARY, 

TuoveH nature is very uninviting, and we are 
obliged to hug closely our furs and warm wraps, still 
it is pleasant to promenade through our streets and 
examine the beautiful fabrics displayed in the store 
windows. It is also quite a study to note the many 
beautiful toilettes worn by the fair pedestrians. 

In former years travellers, on their return home, 
were immediately struck with the antiquated ap- 
pearance of their friends. This is no longer the case ; 
they now find that we are posted up in all the latest 
novelties, and are as well dressed as most Parisians, 

Glancing now at the windows, we find that autumn 
leaves have furnished many of the new tints. We 
see the burnished bronze of the oak, and the many 
brilliant hues of the maple. The yellows vary from 
the palest Canary to the deep orange of the tiger 
lily. Purples shade from a misty violet to the deep 
tones of the rich pansy. In greens, we find the Azof, 
luminous, chemical, a goldish green, and another of 
a smoky blue. In browns we have all the shades of 
the falling leaf, golden, red, Bismarck, and a lighter 
shade, known as Bismarck malode. Besides these, 
we find the flaming orange and the brilliant gold 
color which we so often see flashing over the forest 
leaves; a very beautiful new pink, termed Aurora, 
which lights up charmingly ; Gris Anglais, a lighter 
shade than steel color, and with a metallic cast; 
Dagmor blue, a very rich deep shade; and Regina, 





which is a pink lilac. All these tints are to be found 
in silks, satins, ribbons, and velvets. Velveteens and 
plushes are very much worn, and are found in the 
brightest shades of Magenta, purple, blue, and brown. 

In dress materials we have a great variety of pop- 
lins, reps, velours and winseys, also a tissue of two 
shades of brown, purple, green, or blue, on a ground 
of a darker shade, which give a changeable effect to 
the material. We also see a black material overa 
white ground, producing a silvery appearance. Other 
fabrics, termed metallic, are woollen goods woven 
in with threads of silver or gold, giving great bril- 
liancy to the dress. Tigrés are mixed goods, black 
with fawn, brown, purple, or blue. 

With the abundant and full designs for dresses, 
both long and short, given this month, little would 
appear to remain for the pen to describe. Fashion, 
however, is always busy, and is constantly shower- 
ing her latest inspirations on us. 

Now it frequently happens that it is not convenient 
to change one’s dress for the promenade, and to let 
it drag proves fatal toa good material. It was there- 
fore necessary that Dame Fashion should invent 
some new method for looping a trained skirt. The 
result of her cegitations proves admirable; she gives 
us a new style of festooning quickly arranged, and 
at the same time graceful. We will try to describe it. 
Take hold of the skirt each side of the front breadth 
about half way down, then raise it in a smooth fold 
to the height of a short dress; carry the fold to the 
back, where the two sides, or the fold from the sides, 
are pinned together. The long portion of the skirt 
which hangs down at the back is then drawn over 
where the skirt is pinned together, and forms a bag- 
like loop. In our next number we will give a cut 
which will probably explain our ideas better. 

The rings for looping dresses spoken of last month, 
are to be had in gilt or jet, arranged thus: Two rings 
about an inch and a half in diameter, with a bar 
down the centre are run on the belt, from these are 
chains or else two larger rings, which are attached 
to a large ring about four inches in diameter. They 
are now used as ornaments for sashes, the long ends 
being passed through the rings. Modistes are mak- 
ing them of velvet or satin to suit the dress, and 
powdering them with fancy beads. They ar> exceed- 
ingly stylish ornaments, and are very f.:equently 
worn at the side of the dress. 

Sashes have become very important items in a 
lady’s toilette, many of the fancy ones costing from 
fifteen to thirty dollars. Some of them are thus ar- 
ranged: The belt consists of alternate folds of the 
dress material, and satin caught at the back by a bow 
bound with satin; the streamers are also bound with 
satin, and are tied in a knot at the end, and finished 
with a long tassel, or else the ends are square and 
ornamented with a rosette or bow made of satin. 
We also see them of wide ribbon, velvet and satin 
arranged @ l’Ecossaise; that is, caught on the right 
shoulder and tied under the left arm. This is a good 
style for evening wear, or for children. 

Tulle scarfs are frequently fastened on the shoul- 
ders and knotted over the skirt, on a thin evening 
dress ; the effect is very airy and graceful. 

A very great many of the loose sacques have rib- 
bons or sashes fastened at the side seams, and tied 
loosely at the back with bow and ends. Other wraps 
are of the Redingote form, fit the figure closely, and 
are worn with a sash tied at the back. 

Among the newest wraps we find paletdts or sacques 
of cloth very short in the back and cut in turrets, 
and the fronts quite long, finishing in square ends. 
Ancther is like a circular cape at the back, and a 
Breton jacket in front; it has two sets of sleeves, 
one tight and the other flowing. Mantles intended 
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to be worn with trained dresses are made very long. 
See page 482 December number, and one of our front 
cuts in the present number, 

Very pretty floral fans have just been introduced. 
They are of wood painted to represent flowers, for 
instance, one formed of lilies of the valley was ar- 
ranged in this way. Each stick represented a long 
green lily leaf pointed and shaped after nature, and 
on each leaf were sprays and clusters of the lovely 
little white bellfiowers. Others were formed of thick 
rows of different colored flowers blended charmingly 
with foliage. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are all the rage for even- 
ing wear. They are of tulle pointed at the back like 
a small cape; the fronts are laid in plaits, cross over 
the breast, and tie at the back with longends. Some 
are formed of lace inserting and ribbon, or rows of 
lace. They are also made to wear with high-necked 
silk dresses; in which case they are of a bright con- 
trasting color made without folds, and trimmed on 
the edge with pointe of satin, lace, or fringe. Fichus 
as large as manties form a charming novelty for 
walking dresses. They are tied at the back with 
rounded lappels, and are generally made of silk, 
trimmed with plush or velvet. In the spring we 
think they will be much in favor for promenade wear. 
On silk evening dresses, they are arranged asa small 
pointed bertha at the back, are but two inches deep 
on the shoulders, cross in front, and tie with very 
long ends. The point formed at the neck in front 
where the bertha crosses, is filled in with tulle, 

Madame Demorest has brought out a variety of 
new sleeves and fancy basques. The Ninaisa sleeve 
almost close at the wrist, but cut above the elbow 
in long leaf-like points. Another is a close sleeve, 
but so arranged that it simulates a hanging sleeve 
with close undersleeve. This is quite pretty, and 
requires but little material. The Batinea is very 
wide in the upper part, and is laid in a box plait to 
the elbow, where it is cut square and shaped in the 
coat style. From the elbow to the waist the outer 
edge is cut in scallops, and flat bows with buckles 
in the centre are placed between the scallops. 

In basquines, or fancy girdles intended for evening 
wear or suitable for home dresses, we find the Bra- 
bant. This is a belt richly ornamented, attached 
to a basque a quarter of a yard deep on the hips and 
extending at the back into two sash ends a yard in 
length. The front is sloped into an end three-quar- 
ters of a yard deep. The edge is waved and ele- 
gantly trimmed with cluny lace and fringe. Another 
style resembles the preceding in front, but in the 
back is merely a basquine nine inches long. The 
Viennois is formed of eight gores; two small ones 
on each hip pointed and measuring three fingers from 
the belt to the end of the point. The others are also 
pointed and much longer, measuring about five 
fingers. Each gore is covered with trimming, and 
the edge is ornamented with bugle gimp and fringe. 
The Montmartre is a very stylish garment. It is 
cut with twelve gores; first one gore a quarter of a 
yard long, cut straight on the lower edge; then a 
long sash, also straight on the lower edge; then two 
like the first; then a long sash and a short gore form 
just one-half of the basque. We should add that the 
gores are sloped on each side, the short ones sloping 
from five to two inches ; each seam is trimmed, also 
the edge. The ends of the sashes may be trimmed quite 
elaborately. Madame Demorest has also brought 
out a large colored sheet containing a variety of ex- 
cellent models suitable for dressmakers. 

We will now describe a few costumes for children. 
For a boy of five a plaid skirt cut bias, quite short 
and made four yards wide; this fulness is laid in 
overlapping plaits, all running the same way, and 





each plait stitched down two inches at the waist. 
This little kilt is then tied together with black rib- 
bons down the side of the skirt. The jacket is of 
black velveteen cut to fall slightly below the waist, 
the edge being notched out fancifully. The collar is 
of linen, and quite large. The costume is completed 
by plaid stockings, matching the kilt, and bronze 
boots buttoning very high upon the leg. 

A dress for a girl of eight or ten is a plaid under- 
skirt, say scarlet and white, with gray poplin over- 
dress, with long, hanging sleeves, and low, square 
neck, The high corsage with long close sleeves is 
of plaid. The upper skirt is cut in deep scallops 
bound with bias plaid and trimmed on the point of 
each scallop with a bow of plaid ribbon. A wide 
plaid sash is tied at the back of the waist. 

A costume for a boy of seven or eight consists of 
pants of bright blue cloth reaching half way down the 
leg and not confined, They are bound and trimmed 
down the sides with black silk braid. Thejacket is 
cut slightly to the figure made of blue cloth and 
trimmed to match the pants. It is open, and shows 
a vest matching the suit; the boots are quite high, 
pointed in front and trimmed with tassels. 

Costume for a little girl of eight, skirt of blue silk 
with fluted ruffle on the edge. The over-dress is 
tightly gored, made of gray velveteen, and has the 
edge of the skirt cut in deep scallops and bound with 
blue velvet. The corsage of the dress should be 
wadded to make it as warm as a coat, which it re- 
places. Over the corsage is a Marie Antoinette fichu 
of blue silk, trimmed with fringe. It is crossed in 
front, and ties at the back with longends. Hat of gray 
velvet, trimmed with blue velvet and blue feather, 

A pretty costume for a girl of eight or ten is a 
skirt of gray merino with overskirt of velvet cut in 
points and bound with black velvet. A short strap 
of black velvet is continued up from the top of each 
point and finished with a large button; the straps 
are alternately long and short. The corsage is low, 
with short sleeves and trimmed like the skirt; it is 
woven over a high corsage with long sleeves made 
of gray material like the underskirt. 

For ladies we give the following costumes: Walk- 
ing dress of Bismarck poplfn trimmed with two rows 
of bias satin, and a deep fringe set on in steps in 
front and continued plain round the back of the 
skirt. The space in front below the steps is filled in 
with bands of satin. The sack is loose, cut in steps 
to match the skirt, and tied with a scarf of satin with 
fringed ends. 

Another good model is of gray poplin with round 
medallions formed of blue astrakan edged with gimp 
arranged on every gore. The upper skirt is bordered 
with blue astrakan, and is looped up at the sides by 
being pulled through a long loop formed by a band 
of astrakan placed on each side of the belt. The 
sack is of blue astrakan made perfectly plain, and 
finished with a double row of very large metal but- 
tons down the front. 

Another pretty costume is a skirt of purple silk 
trimmed with bands of black satin. The upper skirt 
is cut with three deep scallops directly in front and 
back. Three sash ends of purple satin are sewed on 
the skirt and fit in these scallops. The sides of the 
skirt are shorter, and are edged with small scallops, 
and a box-plaited ruffle of purple satin. The sack 
is of purple velveteen trimmed with satin arranged 
as the trimming on the upper skirt. 

Another nove: costume consists of a Bismarck 
velveteen skirt with overskirt of a lighter shade of 
brown silk trimmed with velveteen. The sack is of 
Bismarck velveteen trimmed with satin; it is made 
loose, but cofifined closely to the waist by a belt 
finished atthe back with bows andends. FasHion, 
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THOMSON’S 


ATEN 
. 7 a 
‘GLOVE-FITTING.” 
THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 


COMBINES THE 


DURABILITY of the BEST WOVEN 


WITH THE 
Os 2. 
WeERFECTION OF FINISH, 


AND 


Elegance of Shape 


OF TH® 


FINEST FRENCH SEWED GOODS. 


— 
Swern, 

















The SUCCESS of this NOVELTY in Corsets in 
PARIS has been unexampled, and it is already the 


Most Popular Corset 


in the American market, so that, in fact, it has been 
impossible to keep pace with the demand, The 


PATENT “GLOVE-FITTING” 


Corset is ADMIRED by all who S&E it, and RECOmM- 
MENDED by all who Try it. 

“Our whole stock is sold,” writes a large retail 
house, ‘‘ and not one pair has been returned.” 

“ Pleases us, because it pleases our customers,” is the 
report of a large dealer. 

“The most popular Corset sold in our city—meets a 
want never before supplied.” 

“ Ladies praise them to the skies,” etc., are remarks 
which we hear daily. 

The “Glove-fitting” Corset is cut on an entirely 
NEW PRINCIPLE, which removes all objections usu- 
ally made to sewed corsets, and which secures a 


More Perfect Fit, and 
More Ease and Comfort 


than any other. 
Sold by all first-class dealers, and at wholesale by 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & C0., 
391 Broadiray, New York. 
SOLE PATENTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 
UPHAM’S FRESH MEAT CURE. 


Prepared according to formula of Professor Troussean, of 
Paris. The new plan of treating pulmonary diseases with 
Fresh Meat is creating a profound sensation in Europe. 
Its beneficial results have been heralded through the 
press in both hemispheres. The Fresh Meat treatment 
was first tried in Russia by Dr. Weisse. The results were 
no less gratifying than surprising. Consumptive cases 
in his hands, which had previously baffied the most 
skilled of the profession, yielded rapidly, as by charm, 
under the uew treatment. But it is to Professor Trous- 
seau, of Paris, that the world is chiefly indebted for mak- 
ing known to the afflicted the great feature of the Fresh 
Meat Cure. It is positively asserted that ‘‘in no less 
than TWO THOUSAND CASES in which it has been tried, it 
proved successfal in NEARLY ALL.”’ It is pleasant to the 
taste, and a single bottle of the medicine will convince 
the most skeptical of its virtue as the great healing 
remedy of the nineteenth century. 

$1 a bottle, or six bottles for $5. A package of six 
bottles, sent by express, securely packed, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $5. Sold wholesale and 
retail, by 8. C. Upham, No. 25 South Eighth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and principal druggists throughout the United 
States. Cirenlars sent free to any address. 











HARRISON’S 

PARIAN WHITE 
gives to the complexion the rich 
tone ofthe Parian marble. Seven- 
ty-five cents and $1 50 by mail. 

CARNATION ROUGE, 

for the cheeks and lips; a pure, 
delicate, permanent rose tint, 
Sevt by mail, $1. 
A. W. HARRISON, Agent, Philadelphia. 


GAMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





NEW GAME OF AUTHORS, ‘ 50 
GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 50 
GAME OF GREAT EVENTS 50 


GAME OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 50 

GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS, 50 

THE SHAKSPEARIAN GAME, 50 

STRATFORD GAME, 

PROTEAN CARDS; or, Box or OnE Hoen- 
DRED GAMES, 1% 


The above sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN H. TINGLEY, Publisher, 
152\4 Fulton Street, New York. 


MAPLE LEAVES, for 1868. 


Enlarged, Illustrated, and Otherwise Improved. 
The Cheapest, most Entertaining, and Instructive IL- 
LUSTRATED MONTHLY in the United States. Specimen 
10 cents, with an Indestructible Golden Pen to each pur- 
chaser. Address 


BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toltlet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery. Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


is one of the very best, cheapest, and handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazines in the world! Volume XII. 
commences January, 1868. Form Clubs 
now for new Volume. PREMIUMS FOR 
EVERYBODY. $i 25a year. $1 toclubs. Speci- 
men numbers 11 Instructions to Agents, 10 cents. 
Agents wa at ower Post-Office and 
School Dis in the United States. 

Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 424 Walnut S&., 
Philadel phia. 
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Of the Multitudes 


whose Avocations 


Restrict them: to a sitting posture, more than two-thirds suffer 


from Constipation. 


Do they not know that an occasional resort to 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


would prevent all their misery? 
paralleled. 


Its regulating properties are un- 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINES. 





JANUARY, 1868. 





Embelliahments, Etc. 


NEW SHOES. A steel-plate. 

TITLE-PAGE FOR 1868. Containing seenes of three popu- 
lar winter amusements—skating, sledding, and snow- 
balling 

Cc OLORED FASHION-PLATE. Containing six figures. 

WINTER SPORTS. A tinted picture 

COLORED PLATE OF BERLIN WOOL-WORK. Suit- 
able for an Affghan or Sofa Cushion. 

ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 24 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies and children, and other 
articles for the toilet. 

THE FUTURE MILLIONAIRE OF WALRUSSIA. 

EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 

L’ECHARPE SACK. 

BEAD FRINGES. Three engravings. 


Contributors 
Alphabet for-Marking (Z/lustrated), 17, 18, 19, 20 
Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 17, 18, 19, 20, 106 
Novelties (Illustrated), 21, 22, 23, 24, 106 
The Future Millionaire of Walrussia — 
Music—Another Year, by J. Starr Holloway, 
Embroidery for a Flannel Skirt (Illustrated), 
L'Echarpe Sack (Illustrated), 
Bead Fringes (Illustrated), 
The Eudora Mantle (Illustrated 
Chain formed of Beads and Beste (Illustrated), 
The Hermoine Paletit (Illustrated), 
Braiding Pattern for a Child’s Dress (Jliustrated), 
Walking Suit (Illustrated), 
Walking Dresses (J/lustrated), 
Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland, 
The Human Hair, by Frank Rees, 
Darkness, by Mary BE. Nealy, 
How Mrs. Prince Managed her Husband, by Gertrude 

Hein, 

“Nothing to Do,’ by Hayes C. French, M. D., 
** A Decoy Duck,” by Miss C. ©. Stevenson, 
Deserted, b Mrs. y 
Christie’s New-Year's Party, by S, Annie Frost, 
Firmness and Obstinacy, 
Raking Hay. by Miss Dorr, 
Remember—Forget, by Mrs. Marcella M. Hines, 
Life Lessons, by Anna Lawrence, 
Nettie’s Sacrifice, by Violetta Woode,. 
The Ice King’s Palace, by Miss Mary L. Sullivan, 


29, 86, 


THE EUDORA MANTLE. 

CHAIN FORMED OF BEADS AND BUGLES. 
THE HERMOINE PALETOT. Two engravings. 
BRAIDING PATTERN. 

WALKING SUIT. 

WALKING DRESSES. Five engravings. 
ROUND DOYLEY OR HEADDRESS. 

TOILET MAT. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE — Two engravings. 
BARREL MATCH-STA 

JEWEL BOX WITH PINCUSHION. 
EMBROIDERY. 

INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
CROCHET CLOTHES-BAG. 

FERN LEAF EMBROIDERY. 





SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Two engravings. 


and Contents. 


Forgiveness, by A. M. Dana, 
Curiosities of Ice, 
Farewell, 
Work Department (Illustrated), 
| Explanation of Contractions, 
Round Doyley or Headdress (Jllustrated), 
Toilet Mat (Illustrated), 
| Knitting-Needle Book (Illustrated), 
Barrel Match-Stand (Illustrated), 
| Jewel Box With Pincushion (Iltustrated), 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 
| Initial Letters for Marking (Illustrated), 
| Crochet Clothes-Bag (Illustrated), 
| Fern Leaf Embroidery (Illustrated), 
Receipts, 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Eight, 
Free National Normal Schools for Young Women, 
National Normal Schools, 
‘Capsicum House,” 
Notes and Notices, 
Learned Women, 
Monica's Last Prayer, 
Poetry in England, 
| Hints about Health, 
| Literary Notices, 
Godey's Arm-Chair, 
Suburban Residence (Illustrated), 
Fashions, 





TO ADVERTISE 
any other periodical or paper 


village, and hamlet throughout the United States. 


The LADY’S 


hed. The reason is that its circulation extends to every town, 


BOOK as an advertising medium is superior to 
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Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 





The Fasnton Eprrress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 


Dresses, from $4 00 to $ 
Slips, 300 * 
Shirts, 

Double Wrappers, 

Cambric Night-gowns, 

Plain Cambric Skirts, 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 
Flannel Skirts, 


s 


SSSSSSNsssss 


100 “ 


Socks, 

Flannel Sacks, 

Cloaks, 20 

Hoods, 3 
q 
3 


Soro Srorcan 


50 
62 
00 


a 
= 


Shawls, or Blankets, 
Complete Paper Patterns, 


oS 
Ss 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


Ladies’ Cloaks, 

Ladies’ Sleeve, 

Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 

Suit for Little Boy, 

Dress Body and Sleeve, 

Children’s Cloak, 

Children’s Dresses, 

Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 


SSSSSELR 


LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 


Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, $7 00 to 
Fancy Hair Bows, 6 00 “ 
Hair Waterfalls, 6 00 “ 
Hair Side Braids, 8 0g “ 
Hair Back Braids, 8 00 “* 
Puffs for Roiling the Hair, 200 “ 


KNIT GOODS. 


Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 

Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 

Ladies’ Sontags, 

Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, 

Gentlemen’s Afghans, 

Infants’ Afghans, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 
Gentlemen's Slippers, 


HAIR JEWELRY. 


Bracelets, $! 
Ear-rings, 
Breastpins, 

Rings, 

Fob Chains, 

Charms, by the piece, 
Studs, 

Sleeve Buttons, 


8s 


o~ 
oo 


uo 


5 00 
00 


COnmmrme.or 
S3sssess 


ol 
On 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, ete. ete. 


Address FASHION EDITRE&GS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia. 








ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
London, England, 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit Europe 
are informed that they will always find, at the above 
office, experienced and intelligent couriers, possessing 
the highest testimonials. By addressing a letter to the 
Secretary, J. Fonpator:, by the steamer in advance of 
the party leaving America, a courier will be dispatched 
to meet their arrival at Liverpool. For any further in- 
formation address as above. 





ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 
right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. The best manufactured, warranted for 
six years. Second-hand Pianos, MELODKONs, and Or- 
GANS, at great bargains. Prices from $25 to $200. New 
and Second-hand Instruments to let, and rent applied if 
purchased ; Monthly Instalments received forsame. Old 
Pianos taken in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 

free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 


Machine Stuck 
NEEDLES. 
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GED. P. PARMER, 





OPEN PAPER, 
(Showing how the Needles are arranged.) 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 

lows :— 

1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling 
them by freyuent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fali out until taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 4Q cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 


pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Corner Siath and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





OWLES , DREVET &CO., No. 24 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
d on American securities, and 

Ifs on the United States or 

tters for Americans in 

ll be promptly delivered 

elling credits issued and 
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“Its exquisite beauty surpasses our anticipations.” 
Lady’s Book. 


The Chilren's Pour: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE LITTLE ONES. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


TERMS :—#1.25 a year, in advance. 5 copies for 
&5. 10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 
“ The Children’s Hour” and “ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine,’ one year for $2.50. ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
and “Children’s Hour,” one year, $8.50. 

Ba Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 


BISHOP SIMPSON says of 


“The Children’s Hour:” 


“T have no hesitation in commending it as one of 
the best Magazines published for ehildren.” 


BISHOP STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, says of 


“The Children’s Hour?’ 


“T believe that its introduction into every house- 
hold would prove a blessing to young and old.” 


REV. GEO. D. BOARDMAN says of 


“The Children’s Hour: 


“T am delighted with ‘The Children’s Hour.’ I 
do not see how a more entertaining, instructive, or 
profitable Magazine could be put in the hands of our 
children.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says of 


“The Children’s Hour:” 


“This dear little monthly visitant we believe to 
be by far the purest, safest, and most attractive 
magazine for the little ones at home, published in 
this country.” 


MR. JOHN B. GOUGH says of 


“The Children’s Hour:” 


“T can indorse it thoroughly. It is a 
most welcome visitor to the family of children at 
my own home.” 


“The Children’s Hour” 


is as beautiful as the best typography and the best 
artists can make it. Two volumes a year, beginning 
in January and July, The number for January, 
1868, will be the most beautiful number of a child’s 
magazine ever published. Terms as above. 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 
OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE, 

Softens and smoot ents chapping, 
imparts beauty and b complexion, 
is deliciously fragran , 
Toilet Soap. Sold by 

R. . A 
624 Chestnut 















NOTICES. 


This magazine needs no praise, it is too well known 
as the best fashion magazine in the country, It is 
always replete with choice and pleasing articles, and 
is heartily welcomed by all intelligent readers.— 
Pioneer, Presquedale, Me. 

It is filled with any amount of useful and beauti- 
ful engravings, together with any quantity of very 
excellent reading matter for young ladies. There is 
not a young lady in the country but that should have 
this work first end foremost in her library.—Courier, 
Luray, Va. 

It is made up of choice literature and interesting 
and useful miscellany. It is one of the iadispensa- 
ble things in every well regulated family.—Repubdli- 
ean, Richland Centre, Wis. 

It is the greatest lterary and fashionable mirror 
of the age. Every lady in the land who don’t take 
it, should subscribe for it.—Democrat, Sparta, Wis. 

We consider it a “treasure” for the ladies which 
they should not be without; it will more than repay 
the subscription price. It keeps peace inthe family, 
and no house should be without it. We would not 
be without it for double the price. — Republican, 
Americus, Geo. 

Why ladies will throw away money for magazines 
of a minor class when me he Lady’s Book is to be 
had so cheap, is to us inexplicable.—Bulletin, Louis- 
ville, Miss. 

We don’t very weil see how American ladies could 
do without Godey.—Reporter, Holley Springs, Miss. 

As usual, its engravings, fashion-plates etc., are 
excellent. ‘Its literary matter cannot well be sur- 
passed, from the fact that Godey’s contributors are 
omens the most talented in the country.—Gazette, 
Liber Re Texas. 

The best magazine of the kind now published, and 
should be a monthly visitor at every house in the 
land.—Journal, Bloomington, Ill. 

Godey ore excels in the character of his embel- 
lishments, which are of the highest finish.—Standard, 
Belvidere, D1. 

This magazine is cuahetoaliy the ladies’ favor- 
ite.—Northwestern, Belvidere, Ill. 

The embellishments are handsome, and are gotten 
up in the most artistic and tasteful manner. The 
reading matter is very interesting. The stories of 
this magazine are always good, and are written in a 
Oat oan t moral style, which never fails to both 
= winy interest.—Journal and Statesman, Wilming- 

on, Del. 

Godey is invaluable to every lady who would keep 
up with the fashions, or be a good housekeeper.— 
Democrat, Sullivan, Ind. 

It is emphatically a lady’s book, as its contents 
and large circulation among the fair sex indicates.— 
Journal, Spencer, Ind. 

In the admirable execution of its engravings, the 
perspicuous directions which it gives for the suc- 
cessful manufacture of fashionable wearing apparel 
and intricate embroidery, Godey’s Lady’s Book is 
a shining light over its pretensive contemporaries,— 
Free Press, Northampton, Mass, 

Godey is deservedly popular among the ladies; he 
studies to please and instruct regardless of cost; 
and, the result is, his book is sought after and rea 
with more zest than poy work of the kind extant. 
It is an agreeable and instructive fireside companion, 
and should be a regular visitant of everv family.— 
Examiner, Frederick, Md. 

The magazine is the best of its class and most 
completely fills the popular requirement, or it would 
not have attained its present unexam led rosperity. 
We would not be surprised to learn that its circula- 
tion exceeds that of all the other fashion magazines 
now published. It ought to, at all events, ew at- 
tractions are offered for next nay besides the old 
features which have made Godey such a household 
word—a family necessity. Commercial, Seymour, Ind. 

it was begun in 1830 and has still the same pub- 
lisher and editor. Its circulation extends to every 
State in the Union, and copies of it reach every 
quar of the globe. Every number costs nearly 
$20,0.* The paper alone costs nearly half of this 
amou. Every year has seen a steady improve 
ment the periodical is now so nearly perfection 
that w fess it is difficult to see how further im- 

rovements can de made, but they will be.—Gazette, 

Yankegan, Ill. 

Our lady friends consider Godey the par excellence 
of all magazines.—Repubdlican, Valparaiso, Ind, 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
| For 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. J. HALE, and L, A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Goprr’s Lapr’s Boox to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done to improve the Book, and its long-continued prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, tho 
arbiter of fashion, the encourager and publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the coyntry. LI fs alin 9 FASHIONS, anp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest magazine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will be an ‘Improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to giye au additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


umber. 
: BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapy’s Boox contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. , 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “‘ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “‘ Nemesis,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will furnish 
a new novel for 1868, called ‘‘ Poemis Row.anp,"’ that will ran through the year, Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, cau be found nowhere but in Goper. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Eilet, Belle Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8S. Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-plates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same number. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—The only ine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hopss, Architect. 

DRAWING LESSONS.—in this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. ‘ 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the superintendence of J. Stark Hotiowar, Ese., and 
Gopevr’s is the only magazine in which music prepared expressly for it appears. 

We have also a CHILDREN’S, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department an object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Boox have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 
The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of ail kinds. 
And everything new, as soon as it appears in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopsr. Some of these designs are 
printed in colors, in a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 




















Onecopy, onsyear =~ = * + = = $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, one year *"= © = © = § 60 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, one year - . - - = 750 copies - - - - - - . - 2100 
Four copies, one year - = # « 2 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra — the person getting up the club, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies-" + ~- - - - + 27 50 
Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year on 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children’s He * will be sent one year on. 
G.dey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magaz: } and Children’s Hour w, receipt of $5 00. 


g@ CANADA subscribers must © ad 24 cents additi bscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 cents for either - -‘he other magazi 

am The money must all be sent at one ume for any of tive 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to any post-office where 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice OxpE le order of L. A. " 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it renewed without loss to the sender. 
If a Vraft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cora Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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aR Establis 
The Great Amexican Tea Company 


Have Just Received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition. to these large eargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts 
< China, which are unrivalled for fineness and delicacy of 

avor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
hoases, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


Ist. The American house iu China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—z.nd some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of of Teas 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of "30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purelfaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 packages, at an avefage profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth The Speculator setts it to ~ Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per een 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 

rofit of 15 to 25 per cent. 
h. The Retailer seils it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROPIT HR CAN GET. 

When you have added to these giant profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the it wil! be perceived what 
the consumer:has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these varions profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the-exeeption of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay as. 

By our system cfsapplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumere in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the sam “prices (with the small additionat 
expense of transportation) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 

Some- parties inquire of as how they shall proceed to get 
up a clus The answer is any this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, ow much tea or coffee he 
wants, aad select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 

names, kiads, and amounts plaiely on a list, as seen in the 
Clab Order in the next column, and when the elub.ie com- 
pasar send it to as by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in ye packages, and mark the name. upon 
them, with cost, so there me gone be no confusion in. their 
distribution—each party getting éxactly what he orders, 
and no more. The cost of transpoftation the members can 
ot aml ad ae Sih 
rties sending Club or other o r an $30, 
had better send. Poat-Office Drangon 
orders, to save the expense of coll 1b 
larger orders we will forward 
delivery. 















express; but 
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Hereafter we et _ ue the 
party getting up t we 
will be as liberal as * compli- 


mentary package for 

Parties getting t 
getting them pure 
Custom House stores 

We warrant all the 
tion. If they are not 
our expense within 30 days, and — 
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ed 1861. 








The Company have sélected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to-meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cacyo Prices, the same ax the Com- 
pany sell them'in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80¢., 900., best $1 


per Ib. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib: 

IMPERIAL dyreat), 80c., 90e.;°¢1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per lb. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per !b. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, beat 
$1 25 per ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1. 26, best $1 50. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40 cents per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- -house keepers, aud fami- 
lies who use large quantities of Coffee; can econumize in 
prod quae by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 

FEE, which we will selt at the low price of 30 
pe. ~ ~ aoands and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 650 cents to $1 per sf: by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 

































CLUB ORDER. 
Epwaagps, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. f 
Tas Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 





33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sires: I herewith send. you another order for Tea. 

The last was duly received, and gives g 1 satisfacti 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect A 
continnation of our pate he Ae a further evidegce that 
the subscribers were satisfi you willobserve that I send 
yon the names of all shopg, that sent before who were near 
out of tea, with a large aidition of. ndw subseribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 

as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 

















4 Ib Japan -+--++-++++-J3, Havens «+++: +--at $1 25-95 00 
5 do Japan +-+++«+* wooed, Wawénd «otis kh 1 00.. 500 
ldo Gunpowder. ------J, Havens .--+-+---- at 1 50-- : 50 
1 do‘Japan::-- pase Curtis..«..+.+ --at 1°25-: B 
2do Young Hyson: - # Curtis... ----at 100-- 200 
1 do Japan -.->--++++++ N. Shaw-:+«-+-+«0-+ at 100.100 
1 do'Youug Aysou--«--N. Shaw-------- *-at 1 00-- 1.00 
3 dq Young Hyson-- ane MecCargén------at 1 25-- 3 75 
2 do Green: ---->---- vee ER? McCargeén --- ++ ¢ ‘at 13:92" 
4 dq Grben:----:---- “.++Wm. Barraford--‘at 12 25-.°5 00 
ldo Saeededer «....00as H. Perkins.--+--at 1 50-- 1 50 








And ten others. ++-++---Total--..++-+«+ $51 05 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLuBBING together, can reduce thecost of their Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (/wwide the Express charges), by 

sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea Company 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name eithér 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitatiens. We 
agen no branches, and de not, in any case, authorize the age 
of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make Lg ge to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct let- 
ters and orders to 
































GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, — 
N os. Bt 2 ind Be 2 V esey ogee 4 


OST-OFFICE BOX 56. NEW ‘yo a Cil x. 















